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This consumer-franchise plan 


can build the market position 


and sales volume 


which you want 


Topay retailers are paring stocks. 
Some are trimming to two or three 
brands per line. The final choice will be 
among those in which there is strong 
consumer interest. Obvious in the op- 
erations of larger retailers, the move- 
ment is working its way through all 
levels. 

Is your brand among those already 
dropped or slated for dropping? 

You don’t get volume without ade- 
quate distribution, and you don’t get 
and hold distribution unless you are 
able to demonstrate to retailers that 
their shelf and floor space will pro- 
duce more profit for them when 
devoted to your brand than when 
given to the display of another brand. 


The economics are that simple. Re- 
tailers are not interested in stocking a 
brand which customers are not inter- 
ested in buying. More than ever be- 
fore, emphasis in selling is moving out 
of the store and into the home. 

A major problem today, the move- 
ment is ted to intensify. Joined 
with the increasing reliance on self- 
service, it may develop a bottleneck 
of dangerous proportions for your 
product. 





From its study of selling and adver- 
tising in the Chicago market the 
Chicago Tribune has worked out a 
sound procedure that can build an 
effective consumer franchise for your 
brand. It is popular with retailers who 


see in it the answer to their own need 
for better volume and profit. It can 
secure larger orders, faster turnover 
and savings in factory and wholesaler 
deliveries. 

This Tribune plan will interest 
executives who bear the responsibility 
of getting immediate sales volume as 
well as those concerned with long- 
range planning to assure continued 
company growth and prosperity. 

A Tribune representative will be 
glad to discuss the application of this 
consumer-franchise plan in your busi- 
ness. Ask him to tell you about it. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





SUCH QUICK EASY CLEANING . . . practically no scrubbing 
.-. no fading of colors . . . no irritation for tender skins— 
sounds like a new and better soap, doesn’t it? But it isn’t 
soap at all! 

Now you can have a modern cleaner that removes dirt 
with unbelievable speed, yet is completely mild to the skin 
and to the sheerest fabrics. Modern cleaners carry the dirt 
away with them, and form no ring in the dishpan or tub. 

These new cleaners are made from organic chemicals. 
They are scientifically prepared to work equally well in 
soft, hard. even salt water. 

For washing dishes or clothes, for housecleaning, for in- 
dustrial uses, better cleaners are here right now—and they 
are improving every day. 


Today’s modern synthetic detergents are not soaps... 





cleaner 


they are entirely different chemically, and work in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

The people of Union Carbide have a hand in making 
many of the organic chemicals that go into these modern, 
efficient cleaners. Producing better materials for science and 
industry—to aid in meeting the demand for better things 
and better performance—is the work of Union Carbide. 
FREE: Jf you would like to know more about 
many of the things vou use every day, send for 
the illustrated booklet Products and Processes.” 
It tells how science and industry use UCC's 


Alloys. Chemicals. Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. 
Write for free Booklet A. 


Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC} NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS + 
Prest-O-LiteE Acetylene + PYROFAXGas + 


ACHESON Electrodes + PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


LINDE Oxygen + 


NATIONAL Carbons_ - 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


+ ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals +» HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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THE CALL-BULLETIN IS THE WINNER 


IN PROSPEROUS SAN FRANCISCO 








You can't crash the winner's circle in 


San Francisco by dashing off in all 
directions at once. Or by horsing around 
all over the map of northern California. Or 
by trying to back into nearby metropolitan 
markets that have their own favorite 


metropolitan newspapers. 





The Call-Bulletin leads the field in San 
Francisco. And in the prosperous suburbs 
directly north and south of the city. It's 
an odds on favorite among daily news- 
paper readers. That's why The Call- 
Bulletin is a favorite with both national 


and retail advertisers. 


THE Caui-Buietin 


SAN FRANCISCO'S FRIENDLY NEWSPAPER 


A MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT REPRESENTATIVE 
CAN GIVE YOU THE FACTS ON THE SAN FRANCISCO 
MARKET. . STRAIGHT FROM THE HORSE'S MOUTH 
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Which of these 
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Probably you will find it difficult, and most of your 
friends will, too, to recognize (1) Aqueduct-winner 
Seabiscuit, (2) Derby-winner Twenty Grand, or (3) 


Belmont-winner Equipoise. 
But few of you will fail to recognize the fourth horse. 
Yet that horse ran his last “race” 18 years ago! 


And while all the other horses have appeared on 


front pages, sport pages, and newsreels, Spark Plug has 


appeared only in the comics. 


Is there any more graphic way of demonstrating the 
tremendous editorial impact of PUCK, the only na- 
tional comic weekly? Doesn’t it show how PUCK’s all- 
star cast of characters has woven itself into America’s 
life ... Jiggs, who “sold” corned beef and cabbage; Pop- 
eye, who made spinach a top favorite; Dagwood, who 
helped the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission explain 


nuclear energy? 


Do you wonder that such hard-headed firms as The 
Andrew Jergens Company, Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, Ralston Purina Company, and many others are 
spending millions of advertising dollars in PUCK, The 
Comic Weekly? 


Educators speak of comics as “a social force” that 
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famous race horses can you name? 





constantly helps shape our manners, morals, and think- 
ing. But shrewd business men speak of the comics as a 


tremendous “sales force”! 


PUCK, The Comic Weekly, distributed with 15 
great Sunday newspapers from coast to coast, (with its 
two advertising affiliates) reaches more than 18,000,000 
adults (and their youngsters) in 7400 communities 


where 83% of all retail ‘sales are made. 


Year after year readership reports show PUCK de- 
livering 3 to 5 times more thorough readers of adver- 
tising per dollar than top weekly magazines. If you 
want to know why advertising in PUCK is so effective 
in selling goods, ask us about “Getting More Out of 
the Dollar!” 








THE COMIC WEEKLY 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly 
— A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bidg., Chicago, 406 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 





You wouldn’t write “Globe” with a small “g” when you 
refer to the name of a newspaper. With a lower-case 
initial, the word means a world map or a lamp shade— 


or several other things. 


When you think of it this way, our request for the use of 
a capital “C” on “Coke” makes a lot of sense. Spelled 


“99 


with a lower-case “‘c,”” the friendly abbreviation for 


Coca-Cola has an altogether different meaning. 


globe is a world map 









Like “Globe” as the name of a newspaper, Coke and 
Coca-Cola are proper nouns. Correct usage requires 
upper-case initials. And more—they are both registered 
trade-marks, and good practice requires the owner of a 


trade-mark to protect it diligently. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 
Both are registered trade-marks which distinguish the same thing 
and only one thing: the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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a IN 1894— as 
the first Southern 
newspaper to organize 
— nited 


FIRST IN 1883—the 
first Atlanta Journal 
comes off the press 67 
years ago, eb. 
1883. 


FIRST IN 1887—with 
a Woman's page, fore- 
runner of today’s pop- 


ular Women’s News jai 
Section. 





FIRST IN 1934—with FIRST IN 193S—with FIRST IN 1944—with 
a weekly Food Sec- Georgia’s first Asso- Journal Editor Wright 
tion—started by Mrs. ciated Press Wire- Bryan's first eye-wit- 
S. R. Dull, now edited photo service. ness broadcast of the 


by Grace Hartley. Normandy invasion. 


FIRST IN 1901—to 
bring Journal readers the 
a Sports 
Reporting. Magazine. 








FIRST IN 1912—with 
uth’s first lo- 





FIRST IN 1922—with 
the South’s first news- 


cally edited Sunday pene Se Radio 
tation— 





FIRST IN 1945—with FIRST IN 1945—with FIRST IN 1947—with 

The Journal’s own Air Express delivery the South’s first giant 

Colorgravure Sunday to Augusta and Sa- “Big Bertha” tele- 

Magazine. vannah. — matey Sports 
amefa. 


67 years of being FIRST 


The 24th day of February, 1950, marked the 
67th anniversary of publication of The Atlanta 
Journal. It was an occasion which pointed to 
a long period of service to Journal readers. 
Among the first duties assumed by this news- 
paper was the obligation of leadership . . . 
the responsibility of being FIRST in every 
worthwhile objective. 

Looking toward the future, in the second 


half of this century — The Atlanta Journal 
renews its pledge of stewardship: 

To continue publishing a newspaper eager 
in its efforts to serve . . . remaining free to 
do what is needful and right, maintaining 
every obligation of leadership, determinedly 
progressive and devoted always to the best 
interests of the people of Atlanta and Georgia. 

y v Y 











FIRST IN 1948—with 
Facsimile transmis- 
sion of news and pic- 
tures. 


The Atlanta Zournal 


“Covers Dixie Like the Dew” 
Represented by O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


FIRST IN 1949—with 


FIRST IN 1948—with FIRST IN 1948—first FIRST IN 1949—with 

Television. First Sunday newspaper in 26,000,000 lines of ad- South’s fastest, larg- 
newspaper-owned TV the South to exceed = ing, Atlanta’s est — deliver- 
station on air in 300,000 circulation. t volume of ing up to 50,000 copies 
South. Srectialees linage. per hour. 
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FIRST IN 1950—with 

Siaal operation treet 
ation - 

= over WSB-TV. 


















MEMO 


To: Apparel advertisers who want 
to rack up business-building sales. 






Fast-changing styles and tou competition 
make advertising that pays off immediatel 
a must in the wearing apparel business. 





And a mst on most wearing apparel adver- 
tising schedules is The New York Times. 

In 1949 The Times published more national 
wearing apparel advertising than all other 
New York newspapers combined. 









If you want to build more business for 

yourself by building more business for 

retailers all over the country, put 

The New York Times to work making sales 
for you--now. 








The New York Gimes 


“All the News That's Fit to Print’’ 


CIRCULATION over 500,000 WEEKDAYS, OVER 1,100,000 SUNDAYS 
FOR 31 YEARS ADVERTISING LEADER IN THE WORLD'S BIGGEST MARKET 


New York: 229 West 43rd Street 
Boston: 140 Federal Street 

Chicago: 333 North Michigan Avenue 
Detroit: General Motors Building 


Los Angeles: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., 645 South Flower Street 
San Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Russ Building 
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€DITOR & PUBLISHER 


By John Hanrahan 


(First in a series of articles 
on y magazine supple- 
ments.) 

Last year, three billion news- 
‘paper magazines went into 
American homes. If you would 
appraise the part they play in 
our leisure vending habits, com- 
pare them with te circulation 
of all other magazines in the 
country. The totals come out: 
three billions to four! 

Even those usu: vigilant 
end enterprisi: business men, 

advertisers, have been taken 
almost unawares. Last year 
(1949) they spent $60,000,000 in 
newspaper magazines. This is 
an imposing sum only until you 
compare it with the estimated 


e The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Newspaper in America 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY 


Improving Standards of Publication 
Bring Growing Recognition 


spent in general magazines and 
farm papers. 

The national advertiser is 
now spending at the rate of 2 
cents per copy in newspaper 
magazines. The average for all 
other magazines is 12 cents per 
copy. 

Does this comparison measure 
the intrinsic worth of news- 
paper ma nes? Or is it only 
an earn of a greater recogni- 
tion to come? 

Of 546 Sunday newspapers, 
magazine sec- 





117 iw carry 
tions. (Two Saturday papers 
are members of magazine 





FOUNDED IN 1884 


Newspaper ee. te Now 
Passing 55,000,000 a Week 


not include comic sections, nor 
news digests, nor book or enter- 
tainment sections, nor any 
other. 

Seventy-eight of Soe 168 
Magazines are : The 
American Weekly, This Week, 
and Parade. They circulate 25,- 
000,000 copies a week, carry 
about $770,000 a week in adver- 
tising. 


The American Weekly, A 
neer in the field (1896), 
year had a circulation of 9,- 
645,541, attracted an advertis- 
ing ——- of $18,369,671. Of 
21 papers in the group, 12 are 
Hearst-controlled, other 9 
are issued through independent 
publishers. 

This Week, launched in 1935, 
cireulates with 27 newspapers, 
last year had a circulation of 
9,562,485, enjoyed an advertis- 
ing revenue of $16,730,120. All 





About the Author 
John Hanrahen has been a 
1 for p on pol- 
icy and promotion since 1921. 
He had been previously em- 
ployed by the New York 
Times, 1912; Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, 1915; Nation’s 
Business, 1918. In 1925, he 
aided with basic policies for 
the New Yorker. 

There followed work on sev- 
eral other magazines. 

Since 1947 he has been 
writing a study of newspaper 
magazines, of which this ar- 
ticle is his first report. 
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boasts 30 subscribing news- 
papers, last year had a total 
circulation of 4,626,305 copies, 
chiefly in middle-sized cities, 
and carried $5,128,737 in adver- 
tising revenue. 

Pictorial Review is largely 
syndicated in contents, printed 
locally, and sells its advertising 
both ran annygae | and locally. 
rs, with a circulation of 











$425,000,000 spent for all na- 
tional advertising in news- 
papers; or with ‘the $445,000,000 
la 
N . 30, 

n Beacon Journal... Sort oe 
Times-Union. ...... 119,150 
Constitution... .... 216, 
Journal... «+» 307, 


115,410 


46, 
130,573 

$1,612 
109,626 
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groups.) Because many of these one are identical, except that ten 
furnish both their own and syn- the New York Herald Tribune 6,7 , are given over to en- 
dicated sections, the total num- inserts a special section of its tertainment and high-lighted hu- 
ber of oa sections is now own. morous features; carry adver- 
168, with a total weekly print Parade, owned by Marshall tising chiefly of stage and screen 
of 55 371.214 copies. This does Field, was started in 1940, now origin. (Continued on page 8) 
Sunday 8 
ode) wspa| Seve 30,1949 ode} ) » soirouatlen, Suvede) 
e ‘. 
P-IG Little Rock Democrat. ..... $3,353 ILP ‘Pittsburgh Press........... 468,183 ustw 
AW g Beach (Calif) ) Press- 530,449 AW-PR 
| [ee 8 8=—SC peers PSM 10,000 ILP 
Long Island Press. .... we P 84,659 P-ILP 
Los Angeles Examine: AW-PR 270,049 AW-ILP 
Los Angeles Ti be 953 TW-M-PSM 204,751 TW-PS! 
Lowell (Mass.) Sun. IG 168,971 TW-M 
Lotusville Courier Journal 265,926 L wae ILP 
— Wisconsin State 162, L 
KS OES Ke n.66-0.0% 228 P 
Memphis Commercial faeces 161,063 TW 
i Herald. ..... AW — ~~ *Sacramento Bee....... 35,697 PSM 
Miami Say 371,711 TW-M-L 
Milwaukee Journa! T 411,961 P-M 
Milwaukee oeiea 
Tribune. , | ee) Serer rrr 156,529 P-M 
hvill L $t. Petersburg Times....... .713 ILP 
Newark News ae L 7>,294 L 
Newark Star-Ledger. . 219,669 P-ILP = Salt Lake City Tribune..... 987 P-ILP 
New Bedford Standard- Times 45,608 P-IG 305 L 
AW-TW-M New Haven Register... ... . 89,186 ILP 113,881 AW 
M t N ew Gries ns Heem. 150,000 AW 114,318 oe 
lew Orleans Times-Picayune 281 —_ TW-M-L 267, S 
hs ae 581,172 AW-PR 
New York Journal- American 1, 175, 358 AW-PR 
New Y¥. 2/088, IG 48,097 ILP 
N ork M 
N IG 19,300 ILP 
0 PSM 48,995 P-IG 
O ILP 261,210 AW-PR 
QO orl Deaton 4 ILP seattle Times 237,335 M-PSM 
Philadelphia Bulletin...... . 649 AW-TW ne S 132,378 TW-PSM 
Philadelphia Inquirer....... 1,153,779 M fi 83,914 M 
yyracuse | 234 AW-P 
psec ele mag 102,568 M 
Su; ts ) 
American Weekly (AW). 
Independent Gravure (IG) . 1 
ILP Ind it Letter Press (IL 23 
L dotreatitan © Nanny h Bs 2 
i 
P Parade (P)....... 2 eehans 30 
P Pani Cote poAa ) oeS PSM 3 
it 
ILP This Ws albiapecspitrein eccew mans 2y 
P Nore: y more than one syn- ak 2 : 7" 
ILP dicated supplement and or are members of more tha) * Distributed with Saturday edition. 
ILP one of the + Estimated circulation (started March 5). 





Dailies’ Magazines 


continued from page 7 





magazines along 


remaining 90 
are rented and C ublished” by as 
many individual publishers; and 
nearly all are federated into 
groups for selling advertising. 

ese, the largest is the 
Metropolitan Group with 27 
newspapers. year their 
combined circulations exceeded 
15,000,000; their national adver- 
tising revenue ma safely 
estima’ as around $10,000,000. 
(They do not quote figures.) 

Two other gro a Pacific 
Coast Group with 11 papers and 
a poli of 2,300,000, and 
the Locally Edited Group with 
= papers, ‘ad also a circulation 

2,300,000, are in active opera- 
tien. A few of these overlap 
and duplicate, and new a, 
tions are known to be in the 

ng. 

The New York Times Mag- 
azine, unaffiliated, nonetheless 
makes a — contribution 

to all the newspaper magazines. 
its high editorial standards, ex- 
cellent mechanical pam ag 
a protege of 1,200,000 readers, 

and more than $4,000,000 in ad- 

vertising revenue (third largest 
in linage of all magazines) sets 
an example for many others to 
follow. 

Out of every thousand copies 
printed in magazines, 638 are 


They are almost 
ae in the tabloid size, 
5 columns by lines. 
Circulations of all newspaper 
ight be 


in Metropoli' 
y enjoy nearly complete as 
coverage of the principal c' — 
where most of the country 
population lives, and where 
most retail sales are made. 

The accomplishments of news- 
paper magazines thus far only 
augur more to come. 

As Al Jolson used to say, 
“You -ain’t seen nothing yit.” 

Even while this report has 
been in process of publication, 
two papers have had to be 
newly listed: The New Orleans 
Item, with The American Week- 





ly; and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat with the Locally 
E&P INDEX 
Advertising Survey .... 14 
Books in Review .. . 28 
a 38 
ae 13 
NS 2h oon ccna ee 50 
ES cs ck ones kee 42 
Equipment Review .......... 53 
Let's Talk Classified ........ 48 
Newspaper Law ............ 24 
_ . ._.. JSS 75 
NE ag sara 4 aicda whee 43 
ee, ee 36 
ee oS er 38 
Radio - Television ........... 66 
_ - 4a 80 
EE oo oss cece stone 22 
_ _.... Seen 46 
What Readers Say .......... 71 


Any article appearing in this 
ee may be doement is 


made, 0; 
of ihe and athe ae of issue. 


in ~— —¥ 362 by Sunday 





A Group. Changes and 
additions are constantly in the 


ing. 
Sights are being raised all 
the line on advertising 
revenue for 1950 and the years 
ahead. 

Origins and Landmarks 

The greater growth of the 
newspaper magazines has taken 
place in recent years. For a 
fuller grasp of their nature, 
however, we must go back to 
the years of their origin—before 
the turn of the century. 

The first notable figure in the 
craft was Morrill Goddard, who 
was made Sunday editor of the 
New York World in 1893. He 
was the first to feel and fill the 
news void in the Sunday news- 
papers with featured articles 
and eye-filling stunts. 

The example was catching. The 
Herald sported a Colored Sup- 
plement; the Times, a Sunday 
Magazine Supplement—on slick 
paper and in tabloid size. In 
Boston, Globe inaugurated 
a magazine which persists to 
this day. The feature—news or 
pure invention—became the 
spearhead of the separate Sec- 
tion or Supplement; and the 
vogue spread all across the 
coun’ 

In November, 1896, Hearst, 
engaged with Pulitzer in the 
Battle of the Comics, ge 
a diversion in the shape o 
supplement  craftily entitled 


with, as subtitle, Popular Peri- 
odical of the New York Journal. 
(Bear in mind that the designa- 
tion of American —_ not offi- 
cially associa’ th the title 
Souraal until Sve aes later.) 
a. would no —_ rate : 
pretty tame bu 
all i journalistic Gantavie of 
the naive nineties, it was sen- 
sational. Nearly all the news- 
paper magazines were breaking 
new ground. 
Adopted from Magazines 
These early sections and sup- 
plements progressively took 
over the term magazine—which, 
from its Arabic. derivation, 
meant a warehouse for miscel- 
laneous stores. But they took 
over as well the formulas of 
the magazines of the day— 
stories, soeare. popularized sci- 
ence, oddities, the arts, travel 
and geography, and the sphere 
of women’s interests, es- 
pecially fashions and foods. 
Most noteworthy among mag- 
azines in the eighteen-nineties 
were the two weekly thunder- 
ers, Leslie’s and Harper’s, (Col- 
lier’s was not yet importantly 
an organ for The Better Day); 
and e Ladies’ Home Journal, 
speeding for the still unattained 
million-mark. 
The Century, Scribners, Har- 
per’s and The Atlantic retained 
their high literary aristocracy; 
but it was wearing to a tenuous 
subtility. Frank Munsey, 
with true mercantile discern- 
ment, had discovered that the 
price of a dime would achieve 
that commercial and industrial 
miracle, Quantity Production; 
but, as always, discovered 
a else. 

The Saturday Evening Post, 
—_ over in 1898 by Curtis, 
was to need time to catch its 
pone g breath. McClure’s, Cos- 


American Magazine— but 


ee = tg and oo m_, ‘3 a 
waiting in the ere treadin 

tors on stage were reading the 
boards with ped and Vic- 
torian pace. 

The magazines at the turn of 
the c were less than ex- 
citing, and the appeal of the 
newspaper magazines, which 
borrowed their formulas, was 
chiefly the attraction of a novel 
and colorful bonus. 

‘The Old Order Changeth’ 

Queen Victoria died in 1901, 
and an era was at an end. The 
political traditions of the British 
Empire carried on under the 
effectual, if epicurean, Edward 
VII; but the —— of Vic- 
toria’s social losophy, of 
womanly qeomrean, reserves and 
reticence, was undermined, dis- 
figured and destroyed by the 
evolving social explorations of 
Ibsen, Butler and Shaw; and the 
Old Order dies with the Queen. 

In erica, this was feature 
The writing men, in fic- 
tion and in feature articles 
alike, challenged the customs 
and moral canons of the rela- 
tions between the sexes. 

Curiosities were stirring, and 
it was not hard to cater to the 
curious with such fictions as 
“The Common Law,” “The Ca- 
reer of Susan Lennox,” and 
“Three Weeks.” They altered 
no standards of creative litera- 
ture, they merely widened the 

of reading larity; 


geance, ut was maw- 
kish, but more-ish. 

The newspaper ggg no 
complished same litera 
result by the simple “device of 
re-making and re-writing the 
same kind of stories from their 
own news columns! 

The Fair Exchange 

While the newspaper mag- 
azines were borrowing back and 
building up these stories to be 
found on every news page, the 
magazines were borrowing from 
the newspapers the challenge of 
every editorial page un- 
righteousness. Did the press 
cry out against corruption? 
Then the periodicals would 
search it out with deeper dig- 
ging and on a national scale. 

It was the fancy of the nine- 
teen-hundreds to lambast in- 
iquity on the grand scale. The 
advantage enjoyed by the peri- 
odicals was, as always, a surer 
technique; time was on their 
side. Ida Tarbell, Lincoln Stef- 
fens and Ray Stannard Baker, 
foremost among the muck- 
rakers, tore into the Standard 
Oil mpany, the shameful 
canker of political spoiliation, 
the outrage of the public by 
the railroads, labor, or capital. 

was a breathless battle 
royal from its very fury. But 
the fashion lapsed. No one had 
learned anything new, the edi- 
tors least of all. Like Mr. 
Coolidge’s minister, they were 
already against sin. 

The nineteen - hundreds 
brought nothing of significance 
to the newspaper magazines ex- 
cept the expanding horizons of 
their readers. 

The Camera Comes Into Its Own 

The rotogravue press came to 
Ameriea in 1910. Its contribu- 


tion to the great halftone prob- year, 





an, “wen Seat and 

mor ‘o the cameramen, ; 
became at once a new 
window and a new incentive 
their enterprise. 


The New York Times, the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger ang 
the Kansas City Star prow 
out Sund: Roi Sec 


togravu 
ti t simultancondll 
early in 1914; and other papers 
rapidly fo! lowed. 


sented reproductions of 13 
ings from the famous 
Collection in full color, 
new medium was ready. 
Then, on June 28, a “not wit 
fired in Serbia at Serajevo. 
s 


Ohio State Journal 


Names Sports Editor 

Cotumsus, O. — Rodger R 
Nelson has been sppointes 
sports editor of the Ohio 
Journal, succeeding Robext E E 
Hooey, ‘who was fatally injured 
in an automobile accident last 
November. 

Mr. Nelson, who was with the 
Journal sports department from 
age through 1943, at present 

ublic relations director for 
do er Pistons Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. He will leave this position 
in April to assume his new job. 

After leaving the Journal in 
1943, Mr. Nelson. was Ohio 
spo’ rts editor for .—3¥- 
Hows Service, and for a pm: 
was night editor for the Asse 
ciated Press in Cincinnati. He 
Tucson, Ariz., be 


tman 
The 





nearly three yearn sports editor 

of the Tucson Daily Citizen, He 
went to the Fort Wayne Jour 
nal-Gazette in 1946, but came 
to Magee goo early in 1947 a 
press and radio director for the 
National Association of Profes- 


sional Baseball Leagues. 
returned to iatone | © his pres 
ent job in a O; 

=... ert G. 


(Bert) F eenet for 
years a’ member the 
Ohio. State Journal sports staff, 
has been named executive sports 
editor. He is in Florida cover 
ing spring training of the Col- 
umbus Red Bir a. 


Fla. Paper's Statf 
Produces Magazine 


Sarasota, Fla—For the sec 
ond year, the Sarasota Her 
Tribune has launched publica 
tion of its Sunday pictorial 

magazine — Saraphotos—a 16 
pase tabloid weekly, made up 
almost entirely of local news, 
features, and photographs pro 
duced by staff members. 

The magazine is printed di- 
rectly from engraved plates 
formed over dummy stereo 
plates. Color is included in 
regular cover makeup, which 
is a full-page photograph with 
mortised-in name plate. 

The magazine is produced by 
the same staff that produces the 
—— ‘daily and Sunday issues 


of the Herald-Tribune, with 8 
Thursda: a? 4 all maga 
zine itorial a 


and 
Wednesday deadline "toe adver- 
tising. 


The magazine was first pub- 
lished in January, y. 1949. It is 
published six months of the 
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Irs RANDOLPH versus SPARK- 
wan in the Internationa 'po- 
graphical Union’s presidential 
battle this May. 

The candiioy of the present 
incumbent, Woodruff Randolph, 
seeking a ‘fourth term, won en- 
dorsement in 422 locals, ITU 
headquarters 


Cc. G.S jparkman, —— — the 
stipendens ticket, en- 
dorsement by 185 ineais. i the 
February primaries. 

With only 18 endorsements, 
Jesse B. Manbeck of Washing- 
ton, D. C. failed to gain a place 
on the ballot. It is not unlikely 
that much of Mr. Manbeck’s sup-. 
port will go over to the Spark- 
man side. 

Endorsed by 539 in ‘48 

Don Hurd, secretary-treasurer 
and a candidate for re-election 
on the Progressive slate, told 
Indianapolis newsmen that the 
Randolph party would win by a 
majority of from 12,000 to 16,000 
votes in the membership ballot- 


ing. 
fh 1948, Mr. Randolph was en- 
— by 539 locals, as com- 
to 85 endorsements for 
oa R. Evans of Washington, a 
ratio of more than 6 to 1. ie 
the May election, Mr. Randolph 
beat Mr. Evans by only 36,000 
to 27,000—a 4 to 3 margin. 
now Mr. Evans is run- 
ning on the Sparkman slate, 
seeking the first vicepresidency. 
Two of Mr. Randolph's top 
lieutenants — Larry Taylor of 
Texas, first vicepresident, and 
Elmer Brown of New York, sec- 
ond vicepresident—did not seek 
re-election. 


announced 





185 Locals Endorse 
Sparkman in ITU Race 


Other endorsements were giv- 
en by Mr. Hurd as follows: 

First vicepresident — Charles 
Lyon of Lynn, Mass., bw, John 
Evans of Washington, D iG, 273. 

Second vicepresident—Harold 
Clark of Columbus, Ohio, 467; 
by Goetz of Ventura, Calif., 


Third vicepresident—Joe Bai- 
ley of San hee ag 5 475; C. N. 
Salter of Detroit, 211. 

Secretary-treasurer — 
Hurd, 492; George Bante of chi: 


cogs, 194, 
e complete list, Gouies the 
size of the individual locals and 
their votes, was not immediate- 
ly available. 

Sparkman’s Background 

Widely known in Michigan la- 
bor circles, Mr. Sparkman is 
making his first bid for an in- 
ternational union office. A for- 
mer employe of the Detroit 
Times, he is now serving his 
fifth terms as president of the 
Detroit local and his eighth term 
as president of the Detroit Al- 
lied Printing Trades Council. 

He is also active in Michigan 
AFL affairs, being a member of 
the Executive Board and Politi- 
cal Action Committee of the De- 
troit and Wayne County Feder- 
ation of Labor. He has held im- 
portant posts in the Michigan 
Federation of Labor. 

His posts in the Detroit ITU 
local have included four terms 
as chairman of the Detroit Times 
chapel, one term as local vice- 
president and then service as 
president continuously since 
1941. He has also represented 
the local at conventions of the 
ITU and of the Michigan Fed- 


oryion of Typographical Unions. 
s 


country before he settled in De- 
a 2 in 1 

| Ay he is rated a tough 

but capable opponent at the bar- 

gaining table by Detroit pub- 

lishers and commercial shop 
owners. 


e’ in Neg 
“A nice —! but oe 
bo do business with,” said one 


pokesman. 

PD etroit printers’ wage scales 
-— — $100 a week on all 
s q 


Mr. Sparkman is considered 
by some printers to be a better 
negotiator than Mr. Randolph. 
He is not the — 
shouting type, but he is shrewd 
and has a sense of timing im- 
portant in the give-and-take of 
negotiations. Securing Detroit's 
present scales without getting 
into serious trouble is proof 

at. Mr. jparkman hasn’t 
agreed with all Randolph poli- 
cies, but he has gone along and 
has been successful in carrying 
them out. 

He believes in more local un- 
ion autonomy; that local unions 
should make their own decisions 
with guidance, but not dictation, 
from the international. 

Mr. Randolph was continuing 
to participate in New York City 
newspaper scale negotiations 
this week, and there were re- 
ponte that ~ Bae made -_ 


ry 








e- 
poner in an “effort to reach a 
contract soon. e old agree- 
ment expired last Fall. 


s 
R. P. Locke Retires 
Datitas, Tex.— Raymond P. 
Locke, Southwestern advertisin: 
dean, founder and president o 
Tracy-Locke Co., this week an- 
nounced his retirement. 


Cleveland News 
Copy Desk Cited 
vou Gas O.—A jury of a 
newspapermen 2 
led out the y Desk of the 
Cleveland News for one of the 
Cleveland Newspaper Guild 
awai 
Individual winners were: 
Robert Bordner, Press, public 
service, a lakefront pollution 
series; McAuley, News, 
scoop, sale of the Indians; Lou 
Darvas, artist; Forrest 
Allen, Press, best work-up 
story: Anthony Disantis, Plain 
Dealer, best running story; Clay- 
ton Knipper, Press, _ picture; 
Howard Beaufait, News, best- 
handled story; Bus Bergen, 
Press, feature; Lawrence v- 
enberg, News, special award for 
Israel series; Joe Collier, Press, 


column. 

Andrew L. Kraffert, Plain 
Dealer photographer, was 
named “Dean of the Year” by 


a local committee. 
s 


O&O To Represent 


Washington Star 

The Washington (D. C.) Star 
announces that effective April 1 
it will be represented in the 
eastern United States by O’Mara 
& Ormsbee, Inc., =, York 
newpaper representa 

This a, pon y 
Godfrey W. Kauffmann, 
advertising manager, leans 
that with the Dan A. rroll 
Co., which has a the 
Star in the East since 1904. 

Dana Carroll, le BE of the 
Carroll company, will be asso- 
ciated with O’Mara & Ormsbee 
on that date. 

Mr. Kauffmann said that rep- 
resentation of the Star in the 
middle and far West will con- 
tinue in the hands of the John 
E. Lutz Co., Chicago. 





AN IncorRECT middle initial 

published in the Stars and 
Si European Edition and 
later confirmed by the Army 
ublic information - at 
unich, Germany, ma many 
newspapers innocent t victime of 
an _—— news story is 
wee 


The Associated Press, United 
Press, and International News 
Service identified an Army of- 
ficer who was convicted by a 
—" court martial in Augs- 

Germany, for removing 
valuable articles from a requisi- 
tioned house as a “Lt.-Col. Rich- 
ard S. be gpl 

Newspapers in the Massachu- 
setts area, ey APF the ident- 


the description, a former candi- 
date for governor who had left 
a position as division manager 
of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., with offices 
in Springfield, Mass., and who 
was known have been a 
colonel a! World War II. 
e address was listed as 
Woresster, where the former 
telephone executive was said to 
have once been tioned. 
The ~~ broke on Saturday, 
rch 4, and usual channels of 





ity found only one man fitting 8T@ 


information were closed to the 
newspapers. However, queries 
were sent out and confirmation 
of the name received. News- 
paper libraries supplied the 
background material and a 
number of New England news- 
papers carried: full accounts of 
= iP activities of "Richard Ss. 


omb. 
The Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News, serviced by the U.P., pub- 
lished in the city , hate Richard 
S. Whitcomb had worked with 
the telephone company, made 
every effort to determine his 
true identity and after verifica- 
tion from overseas the 
story with an_ eight-column, 
— banner with photo- 
4) 

On March 6, it became —— 
ent that an error had 
made. e Richard S. Whit- 
comb referred to was discovered 
to be a New York businessman 
and a —— in the 
Army Reserve. 

The Army Register of 1949 
listed only one other Richard 
oo but his middle in- 
itia ’ for Fisher. His 
beskoreund, with a bg cond 
birthplace and graduation from 
Worcester Polytechnic ge 
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checked with the earlier report 
of the Worcester address. 

The Springfield News pub- 
lished a ore in 
mo anol se .- eight-col- 

bann and Ppage-one 

poldface box oulitates the er- 
ror and expressing regret. 
Retractions Made 


The Associatéd Press cleared 
a story with a Munich dateline 
explaining that Stars and 
Stripes had carried the story 
with the name as first cleared 
and that the story had been con- 

rmed by the public informa- 
tion office in Munich. 

United Press carried a story 
correcting the name ond ex- 
pressing regret for the error 
under a New York dateline. 

sot B i eset retraction the 

News called atten- 
gy - the unusual circum- 
stances and said the strange sim- 
ilarity in names and location 
does not often arise in news- 
paper work. 

Gen. Whitcomb’s outstanding 
war record and his present sta- 
tus with the Army Reserve was 
conteeee’. in a release from 

——— ers of the New Eng- 
feat jubarea at the Army Base 
in Boston with the stat 


Wrong Middle Initial Causes News Mixup 


that he was not the person re- 
ferred to in the dispatch from 
Germany. 

INP sent out a picture with 
caption, but its Boston represen- 
tatives said few papers pub- 
lished it. 


Army Admits Mistake 

Associated Press spokesmen in 
New York said the name was 
carried originally as confirmed 
by Army authorities in Ger- 
many. After the AP was noti- 
fied by New England papers that 
a question had arisen as to p 
er identity, the Army was a: 
queried in Germany and reaf- 
firmed that the man’s 

S. Whitcomb. It was 
t until —_ 7, according to 
the AP, that th admi 
its mistake ona vised the 
press services that the convicted 
officer was Richard Fisher Whit- 
comb. 

It was learned that news serv- 
ices and newspaper correspon- 
dents have begun a fight in 
Frankfurt, Germany, against 
Army red t . which in some 
.instances withholds home town 
addresses of military personnel, 
making mistakes in identity 
easily p 


name was 
= 
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By Tom D. Conklin 


New UM, Minn.—The Minne- 
Sota judge ‘who proclaimed his 
conviction in the right of the 
press to report fully on trials— 
and did something about it—is 
believed to have set a precedent 
in the scope of press and radio 
coverage permitted in a locally- 
sensational murder trial just 
concluded. 

The jurist is Judge J. J. Mo- 
riarty of akopee, Minn., 
father of Sgt. Patrick Moriarty, 
instigator of youth clubs in Ger- 
many 

Judge Moriarty not only per- 
mitted but encouraged the fol- 
lowing: 


@ Reserved tables and seats in 
the courtroom for reporters and 
photographers; 

@ Reserved press room outside 
the judge’s chambers; 

@ Use of tape recorders in the 
courtroom; 

@ Public address system relay 
of proceedings to crowds jam- 
ming corridors on two floors of 
the courthouse and filling a 600- 
seat theater across the street; 
@ Broadcasts from the judge's 
chambers each day, at the close 
of proceedings, summarizing 
highlights in the testimony; 


Freedom for Photograph 


e@ Almost complete freedom to 
photographers. Use of 
bulbs was restricted to recess 
periods, but there was no re- 
striction on other pictures pro- 
vided movement of the photog- 
raphers did not interfere with, 
or disconcert the proceedings. 
Prior to instructing the grand 
jury convened in the case, Judge 
a declared: 


We have and we always 
sais had a — in this court 
room for e press. Every 
American is a firm believer in 
the necessity of a public trial. 

That is why we have in 
every courtroom in the United 
tates of America a —— for 
= people to come into the 
courtroom and to sit down and 
observe ‘what is transpiring. 
“The very essence of a de- 
mocracy requires that the infor- 
mation which is produced in the 
course of a trial and the way 
and manner in which a trial is 
conducted and the proceedings 
of the trial should be reported 
to the people. So, therefore, it 
is proper that the press at all 
times have their places in every 
courtroom during the progress 
of every trial in the United 
States, and that right of the 
press, of course, brings upon the 
press that obligation and the 
duty to report all proceedings 
in the course of a judicial in- 
vestigation in a fair and impar- 
tial and truthful manner.” 
Coverage Is Praised . 
The trial, involving the gun- 
shot death of a Hutchinson, 
., attorney, Gordon Jones, 
, resulted in a 
gree murder 
charges against the defendant, 
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Full Facilities Allowed ‘ 
To Insure Public Trial | — 


Laura Miller, 24, of Minneap- 
olis. 


In a statement in which he § 


accepted a defense motion for 


dismissal on the grounds of in- ~ 
sufficient evidence, Judge Mo- ~ 
riarty paid high compliment-to — 


the propriety, accuracy and 
fairness of all news media rep- 
resented at the trial. 

The Minneapolis Star, Min- 
neapolis Tribune, St. Paul Pion- 
eer Press, St. Paul Dispatch, 
New Ulm Journal, Hutchinson 
Leader, Associated Press, United 
Press, and Radio Station KNUJ, 
the New Ulm Journal station, 
had staffers present each day of 
a trial, from Feb. 20 to March 


wae expected, Judge Moriarty’s 
liberal treatment of news media 
has aroused criticism among 
lawyers in the area, most of it 
based on a ‘Lie = os 
of the courts is i 

Reply to aa onl 

Speaking editorially on 
“Judge Moriarty’s Experiment,” 
Walter K. Mickelson, New Ulm 
— publisher, wrote in 
part: 


“Some of the lawyers are just 
a little upset and disturbed by 
Judge Joseph J. Moriarty’s con- 
duct of the trial up in Glencoe. 
The Judge wears these black 
robes of the court to lend dig- 
nity and then he permits pho- 
tographers to take pictures of 
the witnesses and the proceed- 
ings. . . . Worse than this, he 
has even allowed reporters to 
use tape recordings so they 
could get a more accurate re- 
port of the unusual and inter- 
esting case. 

“Some lawyers argue this is 
destroying the dignity of the 
court. They would prefer to 
keep the courtroom a small, 
dull, musty room where but a 
few spectators could see and 
heer what is done there. In do- 

ing , they feel they are up- 
holding "the Jignity and majesty 
of the courts. 

Saw Courts in Germany 

“Judge Moriarty has visited 
the courtrooms over in Nazi 
Germany (during a visit to his 
son) and was able to see what 
was done over there when there 
was nobody to watch or check 
upon the process of the Hitler 
courts. He believes American 
courts give the best and fairest 
justice in the world and the 
story of our court procedure 
should be carried to the people 
whom they are expected to 
serve. Of course, he realizes 
this must be kept within good 
taste and common sense.” 

“The judge may shock some 

le,” the editorial con- 
cludes, “but he is going to ac- 
quaint thousands more with the 
functions and operations of a 
court which Laiagee their right 
of trial jury which is one of 
our most precious rights as- 
sured by the Constitution!” 












































GUESS WHERE THEY'VE BEEN 

Star-Bulletin greetings on ther 

shoulders, Mr. and + By David W. Hearst pose for a picture during 

their recent visit to Hawaii. Mr. Hearst is executive publisher 
the Los Angeles Herald & Express. 


With the it 




















‘Competitive Spirit’ 
Lacking, Say Editors 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Evanston, Ill.—Are reporters 
in one-newspaper towns too 
complacent? 

This question arose among 
Inland Daily Press Association 
managing editors at their two- 
day clinic here last week-end in 
discussing how editors can keep 
their staffs pepped up to dig for 
news and not be satisfied with 
handouts. 

Scoops Don’t Worry Them 

Some complained that report- 
ers lacked the “old competitive 
spirit” with no opposition to 
beat. Others a defended 
their reporters as being well- 
grounded and competent news- 
gathers, admitting, however, 
that it is difficult to get present- 
day newsmen to be “scoop con- 
scious.’ 

Granting that today’s report- 
ers are more factual, better 
writers and better educated 
than those a generation ago, 
Frank Lovell, Racine (Wis.) 
Journal-Times, asserted many 
reporters lack the old-time urge 
to dig for news. 

He cited, for example, the re- 
porter who covers his assign- 
ment thoroughly, but blithely 
passes up one or two other good 
stories that casually came to his 
attention as “asides” at the 
meeting being covered. “Re- 
porters today are often more 
concerned with backgrounding 
the news than in getting the 
story into print,” he charged 

Charles Driver, Bloomington 
(Ill.) Pantagraph, defended the 
present generation of reporters, 
declaring that generally speak- 
ing they are better all-around 
newsmen than their predeces- 
sors. “If you can develop a pro- 
fessional pride in their work,” 
he said, “you can revive the old 
compet tive spirit within the 
staff itself.” 

Don Datisman, Gary (Ind.) 
Post Tribune, pointed out that 
postwar news Srerage is much 
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more complicated—whether on 
the international, national or 
local fronts — than was 
case in prewar days. This 
makes it more difficult to turn 
up page-one stories daily, he 
added. It requires a different 
type of reporter, said Mr. Datis 
man, than the oldtime news 
hawks who wrote loosely and 
fluently, when space was not a 
major factor. 

Robert Barracks, East St. 
Louis (Tll.) Journal, a paper 
that plays local news heavily, 
suggested that part of the pro 
lem may be traced to the wat 
we when tight papers made 

difficult to get local stories 
into the paper. Stories had to 
be edi down so much, 
said, it often caused reporters 
to ‘become discouraged. 

The Hammond (Ind.) Times 
uses daily reporter work sheets, 
explained Harry Gallagher, as 
a means of keeping a record of 
each reporter’s output, listing 
stories covered. Such a plan, he 
said, makes the reporter con- 
scious of his daily production 
in terms of stories written, as 
contrasted with mere routine 
checking of his — sources. 

The clinic, jointl: ad sponsored 
by the Inland and Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, revealed that sports 
news is definitely on the up 
grade. Most of the managing 
editors reported their sports 
section had increased from one 
to two pages daily. Some said 
they were considering a third 
parte Jy e to meet the popular 
dema or sports. 

Robert Walton, South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune, reported a re 
vival of interest among readers 
in religious features. Seve! 
other editors commented wu 
this same trend, adding they 
had found a series of sermons 
of interest aside from Lenten 
features. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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U. S. PUBLISHER VIEWS BRITAIN’S ELECTION: 








By John H. Baer 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Most British 
newspapers “didn’t stick to ob- 
jective reporting at all” in their 
coverage Of the recent election, 
Edwin F. Russell, publisher of 
the Patriot, Evening News, and 
Sunday Patriot-News, said on 
his return from England this 
week. 

With one or two exceptions, 
Mr. Russell declared, the press 
in England made no effort = 


Theres No Objectivity 
But Much Champagne 


The Manchester Guardian, 
which remained neutral, was 
taken to task by Mr. Churchill 
for sitting on the fence. 

Average Man Left Out 

One of the comocign elements 
particularly noticed by Mr. Rus- 
sell was the absence of news- 
paper stories on the election ef- 


forts of average candidates for 
Parliament. 





cover the polit paign in 
the objective vein followed by 
the majority of American 
papers in political reporting. 
The Harrisburg publisher and 
Mrs. Russell spent two weeks 
in England to observe the elec- 
tion and visit members of Mrs. 
Russell’s family. Mrs. Russell 
is the former Sarah Spencer 
Churchill, and a cousin of Win- 
ston Churchill. 


“Despite its greatly opinion- 
ated coverage of the crucial 
election,” Mir. Russell said, “the 
British press did not greatly in- 
fluence the results. ‘ost of the 
papers are Conservative. 

“The election campaign had 
been going on, in effect, for 
more than three years. If there 
were to be another election next 

I believe the _ results 
would be substantially the 
same.” 

Newspaper Parties 
_ One of the unusual features 
in handling returns, the Amer- 
ican publisher said, were the 
huge ee thrown by _ the 

ly Telegraph and the Daily 
gad as results started to filter 


n. 
On the evening of the election 
the Tele hh Kk over the 
entire Savoy Hotel for a party 
of some 2,500 persons. An 
elaborate system for following 
on-the-spot results kept election 
returns posted throughout the 
Savoy. The guests had cham- 
pagne with the election news. 

On the following day the Mail 
gave a similar party at the 
Dorchester Hotel. 

The two outstanding pro- 
Labor papers, Mr. Russell said, 
were the Herald, and the Mir- 
ror, the latter a mass appeal 
tabloid. 





Chicago Typos’ 
Claims Denied 


Cuicaco— Claims for unem- 
ployment compensation by 
Members of Chicago Typogra- 
hical Union No. 16 for time 


against five Chicago daily news- 

Papers from Nov. 24, 1947 to 

Sept. 19, 1949, were denied by 
directo: 


the state r labor. 
J. Pilch, CTU president, 


John 
ruling would be ap- 
The decision involved 


said the 

Pealed. 

claims of 1,017 striking printers, 
totaling maximum claims of 











while they were on strike r, 


of the lack of space 
—English papers now run an 
average of six or eight pages— 
the run-of-the-mill candidates 
received virtually no newspaper 
publicity. _ Severe restrictions 
on a fu spending 
make political advertising al- 
most impossible. So, except for 
the pa leaders, the candi- 
dates had virtually no press for 
— campaigns, Mr. Russell 
said. 7 

“While there are some local 
weeklies, I was told by candi- 
dates that these publications 
carried very little weight from 
the election standpoint,” the 
publisher said. 

An exception to the rule of 
editorializing in news copy was 
found by Mr. Russell in the 
Plymouth district where Ran- 
dolph Churchill, a son of the 
former Prime Minister, was a 
Conservative candidate. Here, 
he said, the daily newspaper 
publisher “took a fair editorial 
stand and tried to treat both 
sides with equal impartiality.” 
Young Churchill was defeated. 

Taken Seriously 

“One of the extraordinary 
things about this election,” Mr. 
Russell observed, “is that the 
British took it much more seri- 
ously than we in this country 
take elections. 

“This was for the obvious 
reason that the British people 
realized they were at the cross- 
roads and a decision had to be 
made,” he explained. e 
highest vote turnout was in the 
Yorkshire District where 87% 
of the electorate voted; the 
smallest in northern Scotland 
at 784%. 

“Actual coverage of the re- 
sults was very interesting be- 
comte only 266 of the 625 con- 
stit ; ae 


votes on 
election night. Polling officials 
did not start the remainder of 
the count until 9 o’clock the 
next morning. 

“The newspapers and radio 
had an all-day vote race, with 
an early walk-away lead by the 
abor Party gradually being re- 
duced to a very slim margin. 

“The final polls were not in 
until Monday, following the 
Thursday election. There are 
no voting machines, all voting 
being by paper ballot.” 

In most cases, he explained, 
the candidates themselves were 
present when the votes in each 
district were counted at the 
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Edwin F. Russell 
central point where ballots are 


taken for tabulation. Unlike 
this country, the count is not 
by precinct or district, but by 
the entire constituency. Can- 
didates can and do demand re- 
counts on the spot, and in some 
cases as Many as three such re- 
counts were made. 

There were no special elec- 
tion editions, as such, the pub- 
lisher said. By 3 a.m. all avail- 
able results had been tabulated 
on election night. In the ab- 
sence of a wide time spread 
such as this country has, that 
closed returns for the time be- 
ng. Then the results again 
began pouring in after 9 a.m. 

“Tae © have a very 
homely way of writing heads,” 
Mr. Russell said. “One very 
popular newspaper ran a head- 
line all day Friday: ‘The Battle 
Of The ." This referred 
to the gap between results of 
the parties involved. 

On Saturday, the Express had 
a banner headline: “Well, 
They’re In But For How Long?” 

“The headlines on Election 
Day were used for electioneer- 
ing purposes,” the publisher 
said. One Conservative-backing 
newspaper bannered “Winston 
And Peace.” 

There’s no political advertis- 
ing by candidates in the British 
newspapers because under the 
severe election laws each indi- 
vidual is held to about the 
equivalent of $1,200 for his cam- 
paign. He can’t even buy a 
drink for a potential voter,” Mr. 
Russell explained. 

Mr. Churchill’s mtmoirs_ be- 
ing published serially in British 
newspapers were pulled out and 
not resumed undil after election. 





You Never Know 
Who'll Be On Top 


Cincinnati, O.—Billy Murray, 
in six years, worked up to head 
copyboy at the Times-Star, some 

ears ago. Finally he asked the 
ate Joseph Garretson, Sr., man- 
aging editor, to make him a 
reporter. 

r. Garretson said, “Forget it. 
After 20 years here, you'll still 
be a copy L 

So Billy, a husky lad, quit, 
joined the fire department in 
Norwood, O., a suburb. The 
other day he was promoted to 
fire marshal. Now the Times- 
Star editors and reporters have 
to ask Bill for favors. 


7: s 
Ewings Assign 
$35,000 Fund 

-_ 
For Scholarship 

SHREVEPORT —Creation of 
journalism 
se] at Louisiana State 
University with cash ue 

750 to $800 each year was an- 
nounced this week by John D. 
Ewing, editor and publisher of 
the Shrev Times, on 
half of himself and other chil- 
dren of the late Col. Robert 
Ewing of New Orleans. 

The annual award will be pro- 
vided throughout the future— 
ad infinitum—from a trust fund 
of more than $35,000 established 
by the four living sons and one 
daughter of Colonel Ewing. The 
full annual revenue may be 
awarded each year to one per- 
son or to more than one, as de- 

ined by a LSU sscholar- 


, La. 
a permanent — 


shiv committee. 

The first award is expected to 
be mad 
applicable to the college ex- 
penses of the winner for the 
coming school year of 1950-1951. 

Colonel Ewing, at the time of 
his death in 1931, was owner of 
the New Orleans States, Shreve- 
port Times and Monroe News- 
Star-World. His living children, 
who created the scholarship 
trust, are—in addition to John 
D. Ewing—Mrs. Esther Ewing 
Brown of New Orleans, Wilson 
Ewing, editor of the Monroe 
News-Star-World, Robert Ewing, 
New Orleans attorney, and 
James L. Ewing of New Orleans. 

The journalism award will be 
known as the Robert Ewing An- 
nual L.S.U. Journalism Scholar- 
ship and will replace the pres- 
ent annual scholarships given 
for the past six years bv the 
children of Colonel Ewing 
through an annual essay con- 
test conducted by the Times. 
The contest was open to high 
school juniors and seniors schol- 
astically in the upper fourth of 
their class, and winners were 
not limited to any particular 
course at the university. 

The new scholarships will be 
open only to junior students of 
the school of Journalism at 
L.S.U. who have attended at 
least one year at the university 
who have a scholastic record 0! 


ship committee as of exception- 
al character and as outstanding 
future success in 


The original trust fund of 
$35,000 established by the chil- 
dren of Colonel Ewing as & 
foundation for old scho ips 
becomes the new trust fund for 
the new awards, with its total 
increased somewhat by interest 
through the past years. It has 
not been — o = 
interest or ncipal for 
four-year ‘ocholarships awarded, 
these being paid by the Times. 
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newspapers, 
A. Conolly, merchi man- 
ager. Calkins & Holden has the 
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At Trenton 


By Joseph W. Dragonetti 


TRENTON, N. J.—The increas- 
ing interest in the development 
of classified advertising was re- 
flected in revenue - producing 
ideas discussed at a clinic con- 
ducted here March 3 by the 
New Jersey Press Association. 

More than 100 members of 
NJPA and guests from other 
states heard definite recommen- 
dations on how to: 

1. Increase used car linage. 

Pe Promote classified at little 

ee “Build business through bet- 
- sales effort. 

Select and train personnel. 
ths aed on “The Advertiser 
Views Classified,” P. James 
Deasy, general manager, Rice & 
Holman, Ford Dealer, Merchant- 
ville, declared many dealers, 
especially with respect to used 
cars, are wasting money on 
other sales efforts. 

“Go ask your automobile 
dealer where he is spending the 
sales dollar and you'll find a lot 
of it going down the drain. It 
could go into newspaper adver- 
tising,” Mr, Deasy declared. 

“The power of reading pro- 
duces more dollars for us than 
any other medium. We started 
as a country garage and newspa- 
pers have helped us build a big 
organization, currently planning 
a $750,000 expansion program. 

Good Ad Habits 

“We did it by consistent ad- 
vertising effort. You can’t pick 
up business and lay it down by 
irregular advertising effort and 
expect to make real progress. 

“To begin with, the auto deal- 
er doesn’t win a popularity con- 
test because the nature of his 
business is akin to horse trad- 
ing. More reason Pap J he should 
build a of sincerity be- 
tween himself and the public 
through intelligent, consistent 
newspaper advertising. 

“Good advertising habits are 
important and the classified 
nage seller can help the dealer 

n that respect too. We do not 
fight with other dealers with 
screaming headlines, but con- 
centrate on consistent use of our 


name. 

“In my opinion; the only ma- 
jor factor in merchandising used 
cars is the ed pages of 
newspapers. Radio, television, 
direct-by-mail are economically 
impossible as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

“We were told by some other 
dealers that used cars could not 

sold in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. We established a lot 
there and went to work with 
newspaper advertising. In six 
months we sold more used cars 
than any lot in that area. Don’t 
a a dealer tell you it can’t be 

one.” 


Revenue Ideas Given 


Ad Clinic 


his money to good advantage in 
newspaper advertising,” he ad- 
vised. “ He is spending too 
much money on reconditioning 
cars. Certainly, some repairs 
must be made and if a car has a 
new clutch, you should adver- 
tise it. But you can’t make an 
old car into a new car. 

an get him to spend more 
money in your newsncoer if you 
undentend his business cod 
show him how to run it more 
economically through intelli- 
gent advertising.” 

William V. Benken, Passaic 
Herald News, told how promo- 
tion, built principally around 
fillers, readers, and small space 
ads in his own paper, “stemme 
the tide” of declining classified 
linage. 

Promotion Stems Tide 

“There is a lot of wasted space 
in most newspapers,” he said. 
“The printer either uses lead or 
puts in such innocuous items as 
how much wheat was grown in 
Russia in 1935. 

“We are now using that space 
for sales messages about our 
classified advertising, plus read- 
ers. We feel that this technique, 
plus the use of small ads to pro- 
mote our classified, has pro- 
duced measurable results. The 
tide is stemmed.” 

Among the methods used to 
give classified a “blood tranfu- 
sion” at the Herald News, Mr. 
Benken said, was the establish- 
ment of neighborhood want ad 
stations, promoted in the fillers. 

Harry Gwaltney, assistant ad- 
vertising director of the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal, said 
prone —- can be in- 

reased by a better understand- 
ing of its "ssasiion, better train- 
ing of personnel and a faith in 
the over all power of advertis- 
ing by newspaper salesmen. 

“Clas advertising is one 
of the great public services,” he 
said. “It has greater potential 
for linage revenue. Don’t loo! 
upon them as little dinky ads 
but important messages. 

Mr. Gwaltney eaveented five 
steps to build business. 

1, More publisher support for 
wy classified. 

2. A good rate card. 

3. A well-trained sales force. 

4. A well-printed classified 
page. 

5. ‘Good-working tools. 

“We ought to do something 
about increasing the type face 
as a service to readers, and al- 
though you should use restraint 
and don’t make classified look 
like display, ‘4% should 
be done about the flat, grayish 

appearance,” Mr, Gwaltney said. 

“A little more contrast and 
fewer classifications will do us 


CLASSIFIED CLINIC—Locking over want-ad pages are: Left t 
right: Vincent P. Bradley, Trenton, N. J. real estate broker: John H 

an, Jr. Trenton Times: Harry Gwaltney. Milwaukee Journal, 
and Herbert W. Tushingham, Camden Courier-Post. 


Callah 








Mr. Deasy said the newsp 
salesman will find no resent- 
ment on the part of dealers in 
the tactful discussion of their 
operating problems. 

“Show him how he can use 
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Herb Tushingham’s column, 
“Let's Talk Classified.” is on 
Page 48. 








all a lot of good. You don’t have 
to start a new classification 
everytime someone has some- 
thing different to sell. A good 
ad will get results even if it is 
in with other types of merchan- 


dise.” 


Vincent P. Bradley, Trenton 
real estate broker, said classified 
pages are the real human inter- 
est pages of a newspaper. 

“People love to read cl 


faa 


selling job. ‘oa works out fine.” 


Joseph ohnson, CAM, 
Elizabeth Dai Journal, said he 
has a staff o: salesmen 


selling classified on the _ street 

and trained them especially for 

their jobs. 
Mrs. Louise E. Dore, C. 

Plainfield Courier-News, 

she trains her telephone solick 

ag 3 to “never permit your voice 





pages whether they are inter- 
ested in buying anything or 
not,” Mr. Bradley said. “Classi- 
fied advertising is superior ad- 
vertising at a very reasonable 
cost.” 

Mr. Bradley urged that classi- 
fied pages be kept alive and va- 
ried but warned against using 
display on a classified page or 
too large type for coteh lines. 

Cartoons or comics, he said, 
should be kept off the classified 
pages because they detract 
rather than attract interest. 

John J. McDonald, CAM, New 
Brunswick Home News, dis- 
cussed hiring and training of 
classified personnel and said the 
columns of his own paper have 
proven the best means of re- 
cruitment. 

“We never permit a new em- 
ploye to attem mpt to sell prospec- 
tive accounts,” he said, “until 
she shows definite signs of con- 


ik fidence and a working knowl- 


edge of the method to follow. 

“Of the various method of ac- 
tual sales training we have em- 
ployed from time to time, we 
find the monitoring system the 
most successful. 

“Early last fall we arranged 
with the telephone company to 
install one on the classified man- 
ager’s desk and it is possible to 
listen in at will on the conver- 
sations of any of the girls. 

system when not being 
used for ae training of a new 
employe is used many times 
every day by the classified man- 
ager to discover weaknesses and 
direct the sales efforts of the 
= along most productive 
ines. 


“Whatever may have been the J 


unexpressed thoughts of the 

girls at the time the monitor 
was installed, they have since 
definitely come to recognize it 
as a good friend—not at all in- 
terested in spying on them but 
in them to do a better 
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disinterested.” 

° She added that persuading the 
advertiser to mention price was 
a big factor in getting results 
Mrs. Dore discourages blind ads. 

The paper of 25,000 circule 
tion does a yearly classified lir 
age of 900,000 she said. When 
an ad does not pull and the ad 
vertiser wishes to re-run it, the 
wording is changed, Mrs. Dore 
stated. She added: 

“I don’t think it’s wise to re 
run the same ad which did not 
get results in three days and try 
to increase business by giving @ 
downward scale after three 
days, We charge the same price 
after three days, but if we per 
suade the advertisers to re-run 
the ad, we change the copy.’ 

Clarence Wright, credit mar 
ager, Camden Courier-Post, sald 
losses on charged classified: can 
be cut down through a welk 
planned billing and collecting 
system. 


He warned against the use of 
salesmen to collect bills. 
“Salesmen 0 sell, not 


t to 
collect,” he sai “We employ 
a collector on the Courier-Post 
and we pay him a salary, n0 
commission. 

Herbert ow. Tushingham, 
CAM, Camden Courier-Post dt 
rected the clinic, and the menr 
bers were be Bs by Bennett 
H. Fishler, publisher, Ridge 
wood Herald-News, vicepr 
dent of the NJPA. 


2 Get SDX Keys 


Co.ums1a, Mo.—SDX Fellows 
Keys and_ certificates were 
given to Dean Frank Luthe 
Mott of the Missouri cae ot 
ou and James G. S 
man, Nashville publisher, heré 
Feb. 24. Missouri Chapter, 
ma Delta Chi, also initiated 
Ss ae Bixby, = 
Muskogee, Okla., publisher, 
Col. Ralph Pearson, graduate 
student. 
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HARBINGER OF SPRING 


Burck, Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


IN THE NICK OF 


A SERIOUS MOOD AND THE LIGHT TOUCH ON SOME SERIOUS PROBLEMS 





TIME 


Morris, Associated Press 


PERVERTED HERITAGE 


Alexander, Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin 





































































































































lly for 
cm! ABC To Make Study 
solick 
‘we! Of AM-PM Standards 
—p- D f the Audit B 
ce was IRECTORS 0: e t Bu- peal be referred to the rules 
results | reau of Circulations, meeting committee for study and a re- 
nd ads. | March 3-4 at Palm Beach, Fla., port to the board of directors 
ircula | ordered a study of the “Morn- for action, and further directed 
ed lir | ing” and “Evening” standards that the effective date of the 
When | by the rules committee. ruling of the managing 
the ad The action followed consider- tor in this matter be deferred 
it, the | ation of the Portland, Ore., situ- until the above report of the 
;. Dore ota, in ogy board cs committee is gubmittea and ac- 
ruling 0 e managin upon e board of direc- 
of | feria Sat eee, SE eet C 
did not on until after the study is su Journal Charges Deferred 
and try | mitted and acted on by the Also the board considered the 
iving & so following charges which had 
= Action on Appeal been filed by the Oregonian 
e price An official statement by the against the Portland Oregon 
we pe | ABC gave this information: Journal: 
re-run The board considered the ap- “The Oregonian hereby 
DY: peal of the Portland Oregonian charges the Oregon Journal, an 
it man om the following ruling of the evening member of the Audit 
st, sald | Bureau’s managing director: Bureau of Circulations, with 
ied cat | “In accordance with the pro- violation of Chapter C, Article 
a welt | visions of Chapter C, Article I, I, Section 2, pereqreph (g) of 
llecting | Section 2, Paragraph (g) of the the By-laws and es of the 
tules of the Bureau, a line of Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
> use Of | demarcation shall be drawn be- as contained in Edition T print- 
3. tween the ‘*Star Edition,’ the ed and issued in May, 1949. 
ell, not | edition published at approxi- “Specifically, we charge that 
employ | mately 3:00 p.m., and the other said Oregon Journal is publish- 
ier-Post | editions of The Oregonian and ing and circulating both ‘eve- 
lary, 00 | the circulation of the editions ning’ and ‘morning’ papers with- 
printed after the ‘*Star Edition’ in the plain meaning of the rule 
gham, | shall be set up in Paragraph 8 and listing them both under the 
Post dt | of Bureau reports under the heading ‘evening’ in the Pub- 
ie menr waition ‘Morning’ and the cir- lisher’s Statement. Thus, these 
Bennett tion of the ‘*Star Edition’ reports do not reflect the true 
Ridge | shall be set up under the cap- circulation of said Oregon Jour- 
iceprest | tion ‘Evening’; effective with nal within the meaning of Chap- 
the Publisher’s Statement for ter C, Article I, Section 2, para- 
the six months’ period ending graph (g) as presently interpre- 
March 31, 1950.” ted by the managing director of 
The action taken by the board the Bureau.” 
Fellows | on the Oregonian’s appeal is The board adopted the fol- 
8 were | covered in the following reso- lowing resolution in connection 
Luther ion: with the above charges: 
chool of | “After hearing the appeal of “On motion duly made and 
x. S the Portland, Oregon, Oregoni- seconded and unanimously car- 
er, heré | an, the board of rs, on ried, action on the complaint of 
ter, Motion duly made and seconded, the Portland, Oregon, Oregoni- 
ated and unanimously carried, sus- an against the Portland, Oregon 
by, a tained the ruling of the manag- Journal heard at this meeting 
her, ing director appealed from and is deferred until such time as 
uate | directed that rules e .rules committee has made 









the and 
standards involved in this ap- 


a report on the rules and stan- 
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dards involved previously re- 
ferred to the committee, and the 
report of the committee has 
been acted upon by the board.” 

Other business transact a 
the meeting included a 
by E. R. Hatton, Detroit Free 
Press, chairman of the board’s 
committee on newspaper zones. 
a ge Hatton’s re- 
port, H. C. tts, ABC Chief 
Auditor, described the Urban- 
ized and Metropolitan Areas as 
determined by the Bureau of 
Census. 

The Urbanized Areas already 
determined by the Bureau of 
Census, it was demonstrated by 
comparative maps, in the main 
follow the pattern of ABC city 
zones both as to area and de- 
lineation. The board authorized 
continuation of the work by Mr. 
Hatton’s committee in the study 
of Bureau of Census activities 
and in recommending ABC poli- 
cies on newspaper zones. 


San Francisco News 
Names Allio CM 


San FRANcisco—James G. Al- 
lio has been named circulation 
manager of the San Francisco 
News to suc 
John Van Ben- 
them, who re 
tired after 21 
years in that 


post. 

Allio has been 
with Scripps- 
Howard News- 

pers in Akron, 

ndianapolis and 
Birmingham and 
comes here af- 
ter serving as 
circulation man- Allio 

ager of the Bir- 

mingham Post. He was circula- 
tion manager of the Indianapolis 
Times the Indianapolis 
News from 1937 to 1949. 

Mr. Van Benthem is past pres- 
ident of the California Circula- 
tion Wt. A 4 +i. ion and 
for two years chairman of the 
Western Conference. of Circula- 
tion Managers. 





Goebbels Diary 


. Proceeds Figure 


In Court Fight 


WasHINGcToN—District of Co- 
lumbia Court has issued a tem- 
porary restraining order to pre- 
vent the Department of Justice 
from seizing $131,804 proceeds 
from the sale of the Goebbels 
Diaries. 

Suit was brought by the Fire- 
side Press, Inc., and March 16 
was set as a hearing date. The 
Government claims the money, 
impounded by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, is the property 
of enemy aliens—the unknown 
heirs of Nazi Propaganda Minis- 
ter Paul Joseph Goebbels— 
therefore is vested in the U. S. 
Government. 

The publishing company re- 
plied that Goebbels was a war 
criminal, therefore has no prop’ 
— rights he could pass on ‘ 

eirs. 

Fireside Press claims that the 
7,000 pages of the were 
found in rubble in the Russian 
sector, given to a German 
dealer who them on to 
the Hoover Library. 

Eventually, Fireside Press ob- 
tained the documents and re- 
tained Louis Lochner, famed ex- 
Associated Press Berlin corre- 

ondent, to prepare them for 
publication in a book which was 
also syndicated to newspapers. 

_ 


Gangland 
Miami, Fla.—In a blast at 
gangland mobs, the Miami 


Daily News charged in — 
righted articles this week that 
most of the rackets in America 
are controlled by an organiza- 
tion known as the Mafia. The 
Daily News went to Chicago for 
its source of information and 
brought to Miami a Captain of 
Detectives, William J. Drury, 
who made a series of disclosures 
in 10 articles. Staff Writer Don 
Petit put the polishing touches 
to the story. 
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Radio Has ‘Gone Wild’ 
In Tales to Retailers 


By Charles E. Arnn 
Vicepresident, Los Angeles 


(Part of a talk given recently 
before the Los Angeles Adver- 
tising Club.) 


Rapio has rather “gone wild” 
in its recent presentations to re- 
tailers and to advertisers. They 
have leaped from generality to 
generality and in doing so have 
leaped over thin air and landed 
on many false conclusions. 

For example take the state- 
ae... ... reaches more 

people. What radio and when? 
That's a generality that calls for 
— evidence which can’t be 


Or another... 
an influence no other medium 
can match. Whatever influence 
any program exerts, the sponsor 
a build for himself and x 

own expense. When you 
radio time, you buy the 
right to try to build an audience 
and an influence for yourself. 
You have the time and your 
money must do the rest, unless 
you follow some “hot spot” 
wi money has paved the 
way for you. 
At Less Expense? 

They say .. . radio does the 
job more easily and at less ex- 
pense. How much executive 
time does a radio program take? 
Have you been through this? 
And how about production cost 
of newspaper ads in comparison 
with talent costs of radio? 

In discussing television’s 
probable effect on newspapers 

. there may be some guidance 
in ‘what has happened to news- 
papers since radio raised its first 
antenna. 

For when it first appeared on 
the horizon, 0, too, was a 
new and revolutionary and 
breath-taking medium. It, too, 
was going to change the entire 
complexion of advertising. How- 
ever, in spite of radio’s spectac- 
ular growth we find that in the 
period between 1928 and 1948: 

Weekday newspaper circula- 
tions have risen from 38 million 
to 52 million . . lay from 
nearly 26 to 46 million. .. . The 
American public’s annual bill 
for daily newspapers reaches 
the not insignificant figure of 
$987,661,000. 

In 1948, newspapers scored 
their all-time high in total lin- 
age and in retail linage and they 
racked up their third successive 
all-time high in national reve- 
nue. 1949 totals are not yet in 
but promise to equal if not ex- 
ceed 1948, 


ae Than Entertainment 
seems to be a fairly 
iaian belief that Secenme 
evening television programs 
draw the biggest audiences, eve- 
ning newspapers will suffer 
more than morning 
That belief is 
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papers. 
apparently 


Daily News 


based, in turn, on the belief that 


newspapers are bought solely 
for entertainment. Without min- 
imizing their entertainment val- 
ue in the slightest, I think you'll 
agree that that is not their sole 
attraction. 

People buy newspapers for 
other and even more compelling 
reasons. And the most powerful 
reason of all is the local news 

. the fire down the block . 

the local high school team’s 
football victory . . . who’s at- 
tending the Ladies’ Aid Society 
. . . who spoke at the Rotary 
Club . . . who was born . 
who got married . .. who died? 
News that no other medium . 
including television . . 
equipped to provide in such tull 

measure ... and convenient 
form. 

And let’s not overlook an al- 

=A compelling reason 
the oy newspaper 

. the local advertising. For 
the ” special on a roast at the 
market and the price of a fur- 
—o coat at the department 
ar . in the eyes of 
re housewives . - very vital 

news indeed. 

Now let’s see what effect radio 
has had on evening papers. For 
radio also attracts its biggest 
audiences in the evening. (The 
average sets in use at night is 
nearly double a = _— fig- 
ure... 28.5 vi 5.) 

Between 1928 ar 1948, the 
total circulation of evening 
newspapers rose from 23,977, 
to 31,203,000 . . . a very healthy 
increase of 30%. To the extent 
that history can be relied upon, 
there seems to be little basis for 
the belief or fear ... as the 
case may be.. that evening 
newspapers are “in for some 
very hard sledding. Incidentally 
in 1123 communities, the only 
paper published is an evening 
Paper. 

You Have To Be There 

Here is another important fac- 
tor that seems to get overlooked 
in the shouting and the tumult. 

If you own a television set, 
you'll have to choose at 9 
o'clock tonight, say, between 
“Life of Riley” or Pantomime 
Quiz . . . or at 9:30 between 
Suspense and Tex Williams 
and his Western Caravan .. . 
for the simple reason that 
they’re on the air at the same 
time. 

For the same reason, at 7 p.m. 
today, the radio listener must 
choose tween three my: 
or dramatic shows ... “Big 
Town,” “Counterspy” and Phil- 
ip Marlowe, or at 8:30 


tween “Cavalcade of America,” 
“Mystery Is My Hobby” and 
“Mr. and Mrs, North.” 


‘0 
aa — you'll agree that news- 
in common with 
soy “peinted media .. . do not 


AND THAT'S NOT GRAPEFRUIT 


Dawson og right, —— manager of the Florida Citrus 


Co: 





ads sell oranges. (E&P, 


mmissio 
March 4, pon 4.) In te audience at Philadelphia are: Seated, 


Henry Bradley of Hearst Advertising Service, and Ralph H. Steen 
of DeLisser, Inc., president of Philadelphia chapter. AANR: stand 
ing. Philip C. Morse, FCC: Roger Savage of Osborn, Scolaro & 


Meeker, 


and Louis Turck of Re 


Ids-Fitzgerald. 





suffer from this rather severe 
limitation of the time element. 

Just because they appear in 
the same issue of the same pa- 
per, you don’t have to choose, 
say, between reading Drew 
Pearson or Marquis Childs or 
Walter Ligpmena and Billy 
Rose, nor do you have to choose 
between The May Company’s ad 
and Bullock’s ad. 

The newspaper is there at the 
reader’s convenience, The listen- 
er has to be there at radio or 
television’s convenience. Time is 
not a factor in the size of the 
newspaper audience. Time and 
competition for time is the pri- 
mary factor in radio and tele- 
vision audiences. 

The establishment of another 
newspaper adds circulation. An- 

other radio or television station 
divides the circulation of radio 
and television. The greater the 
growth, the smaller the audi- 
ence. The smaller the audience, 
the less the return. The inevi- 
table fact that a person cannot 
be in two places at the same 
time is a difficult hurdle for ra- 
dio and television . . . and tele- 
vision can steal time only from 
radio. 

Neither television nor radio, 





nor any other medium_ need 
keep the newspaper publish 
awake nights . provided 


newspapers are soid’intelligent- 
ly and bought intelligently and 
used intelligently. 


Increase Cente Ads 
George Shamlian, panes 
of Peter Paul; Inc., makers of 
Mounds, Almond Joy, Walnet- 
tos, qcnosiettos and og og 





proposed increase in the adver- 
tising budget for newspapers 
and other as made nec- 

the coneciidation of the 
ad account with one agency. He 
announced the appointment of 
Maxon, Inc., effective April 1. 
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Calkins-Holden 
Agency Merges 
With New Firm 


Merger of Calkins & Holden, 
established in 1902 and one of 
erica’s oldest advertising 
agencies, with the recently 
formed agency of = 
Clinton and Smi 
nounced this week by % a Sher: 
wood Smith. 

The new organization will be 
known as Calkins Holden, 
Carlock, McClinton and Smith, 
Inc., and the partners are; 
Z. C. Barnes, M. E. Carlock, 
James A. Clarke, Raymond P. 
Clayberger, Harold L. McClin- 
ton, J. Sherwood Smith and 
Paul Smith. 

President 12 Years 


J. Sherwood Smith has been 
president of Calkins & Holden 
for 12 years and a partner in 
the agency since 1927. James 
A. (René) Clarke joined the art 
department of the agency in 
1912 and was president from 
1931 to 1937. Ray Clayberger 
has been with Calkins & Holden 
since 1904 and secretary-treas 
(Jess) 
Barnes became a partner on 
Jan. 1, after seven years as vice 
president in charge of sales for 
the Mutual Broadcasting Sys 
tem. Before that, he was vice 
president of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing, Inc. 

Harold L. a was for- 


& Son and vicepresident in 
charge of radio and _ television 
for this agency. M. E. Carlock 
was vicepresident of Benton & 
Bowles. Paul Smith, well 
known art director, was 
merly with Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
the 7, Advertising Com- 
pany, and later president of his 
own agency. 
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f N. W. Ayer. 


for-. 






















































































































‘The Government 
rested its anti-trust case against 
the Lorain (O.) Journal and 
four of its principal executives 
here March 9. Defense Counsel 
Parker Fulton said not much 
more than a day (the = put 
it down - Monday) would be 
red for be a od of 
the newspaper’s side. 
ae Federal Judge Em- 
@ich B. Freed had refu: to 
allow Government Counsel Vic- 
Re — = _— fi- 
reco! ° e newspa- 
into evidence, he directed 
bey data for 1946, 1947 and 
placed “under ‘seal” so it 
would A _—s if any high- 


wan 

he chief line 6f defense has 
been that the newspaper man- 
agement used only “normal 
— in dealing with ad- 


One of the final witnesses 
called by the pe gga was 
Stanley P. t, managing 
citer” of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. The Government sought 
to rebut testimony that the 
pers provided 
pater oy for the Lorain Jour- 
nal, Mr. rnett said his news- 





not consider the Journal in any 
of its operations. 


Editor Linked to Case 


One witness, an automobile 
dealer, linked Frank P. Maloy, 
Managing editor of the Journal, 
to the case when he told of a 
“heated argument” in which the 
editor defended the newspaper’s 
_ = a its own busi- 


Witten E E. Bennett, a Sears 
nosbuda Co. official, testified 
the Journal had refused to 
tarry Sears advertising—a $20,- 
000 a year item—because it was 
tun in the Lorain Sunday News. 
Mr. Bennett said he was sent 
in to po gee out the matter 
and neg Sears withdrew 
from the Sunday News and re- 
turned to the Journal. 

Two local merchants said 
Journal representatives warned 
them their advertising would 
not be accepted “merely be- 
case our names were men- 
lioned = in a_ broadcast on 


D. P. Self, Journal business 
fencer, admitted some adver- 
tisers had been told they 
et bd = Pa = Jour- 

ey me on 
WEOL. . 


Mr. Self identified a letter 
addressed by the Journal to 
firms who advertised with 
WEOL or the Sunday News. 
Signed bv Mr. Self, it stated: 

“You are hereby notified that 
your contract with this news- 
— Puy. be cancelled 30 days 

s date. 


Two bankers were called = 

government ~ witnesses. 

were Harold G. Pyle, eM f 

fent of the Central Bank of 
in, and Edward Brosky, 

ecretary of the First Federal 

Savings” & Loan Association of 
n 








Government Finishes 
Lorain Journal Case 


testified his direc- 
tors rs decided 
because bank 
had to publish certain Ly Re 
statements at intervals and? 
could yd do so alt a IE ae 
paper. ey drop} radio ad- 
vertising, he said. 
It was the policy of the Jour- 
nal to refuse advertising from 


Cleve 
News. He said he 7 was fired by 
the Lorain Journal in March, 
1947. The restrictive ad policy 
was outlined to him, he testi- 
fied, by Samuel A. Horvitz, one 
of the four defendants 
Horvitz on Stand 

Isadore Horvitz, ¥ resident and 
treasurer of the Journal, was 
also called as a government wit- 
ness. He statements 
in minutes of a board meeting 
read by Mr. Kramer that he had 
said the paper occupied a 
“quasi - monopolistic” position. 

To retain the “quasi-monovo- 
listic” position, “it is essential 
to husband our resources,” Mr. 
Horvitz was further quoted in 
the minutes. He explained the 
reference was to the possibility 
that the Journal might have to 
erect a new plant. 

The Government introduced 
an exhibit which showed that 
the Journal bought out the 
Times-Herald for $300,000, only 
$70,000 of which was for the 
newsvaper. The balance of 
$230.000 was for an agreement 
bv the Times-Herald publishers 
that they would not publish in 
Lorain for five years. 

The same exhibit showed that 
the other Horvitz paper, the 
Mansfield (O.) Journal, elimi- 
nated its competition by pur- 
chase of the Mansfield News for 


Mr. Horvitz denied that ad- 
vertisers on WEOL or in the 
Sundav News were told to drop 
that advertising or be excluded 
from the Journal. 

Mr. Horvitz. explaining that 
the Journal does not have a 
monopoly in Lorain. said his 
trucks pick up bundles of the 
Cleveland Press and News and 
distribute them to Lorain route 
carriers. 

Robert Rice, attorney for the 
Eluria Chronicle-Telegram and 
WEOL, testified Mr. Horvitz 
had approached him at least 
twice to inquire about ible 
purchase of the Chronicle-Tele- 
gram. 


a 

Printers on Strike 

Pasco, Wash.—Union printers 
on the Tri-City Herald struck 
here March 3 when Glenn C. 
Lee, publisher, refused their de- 
mands for a $10 a week wage 
increase and reduction in hours. 

Meanwhile, Tri-City Herald 
has continued to publish, utiliz- 
ing tere teletypesetters, according to 
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to stay Pa the ,. 


TU e 


Samuel C. Gale 


Gale Heads Ad Council: 
ECA Theme Studied 


Tue ApvEeRTiIsING CounciL in- 
stalled a new chairman this 
week and set to work on a new 
project of major proportions. 

The new chairman is Samuel 
C. Gale, vicepresident in c' e 
of advertising for General 
Inc. He succeeds Charles G. 
Mortimer, Jr., vicepresident in 
charge of marketing for General 
Foods Corp., who is stepping 
into the key position of chair- 
man of the = Policy 
Planning Commi 

This committee will tackle the 
groundwork for the new effort 
aimed at making the American 
people understand what heapens 
after the Marshall Plan help to 
Europe ceases. The exact man- 
ner in which the advertising 
force will be applied to this job 
will have to be determined final- 
ly by the Council’s Public Policy 


Committee, on which all seg-_ 


ments of U. S. industry are rep- 
resented. 

A 75% vote of the Public Poli- 
cy Committee is necessary be- 
fore the Council embarks on any 
program, it was pointed out by 
Theodore S. Repplier, who was 
re-elected president of the Coun- 
cil at the March 9 meeting of 
the directors in New York City. 

It was generally admitted by 
the Council executives thé pres- 
entation of the Post-ECA prob- 
lem would be a difficult one, so 
a full study of it will be made 
first before a definite sponsor is 
sought. The move to take up 
the effort, Mr. Gale said, was in- 
spired by recent talks made Ld 

ECA Administrator Paul Ho: 
man and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson before groups of 
advertising men 

torial treatment of the 
subject can go only so far,” Mr. 
pon explained. cRavertising 

be particularly effective be- 
couse of its repetition; it can go 
on repeating an idea. 

“Editorial treatment necessari- 
ly tends to peak up the un 
the different, the elements of 
clash, rather than the meeting of 


ideas. Advertising can do a job 
in international —re if we 
build s and start with the 
things where we have common 


i in a large meas- 
ure, is the voice of American 
business. It can do more than 
sell products; it can improve our 
common lot by bringing out 
those areas in which there is 
general agreement. 

“Althor n a the short haul 
we must hold all the aces,’ we 
must make “the long haul on the 
level of ideas rather than 
bombs.” 

Mr. Gale suggested ano 
field in which the Council night 
endeavor to enlist the support 
of advertising—maintaining the 
soundness of American agricul- 
ture. 

This would be aay - 
derstanding” campa it ig Mr. 
Mortimer stressed, th th 
comment: “The Council has to 
protect its amateur standing.” 

One immediate task assigned 
to the new chairman is the win- 
ning of the West to the Adver- 
tising Council activities. Where- 
as the work is well known and 
generously supported in_ the 
East, Mr. Gale pointed out, there 
is great need for educating busi- 
ness men “west of the Alle- 
ghenies.” 

Mr. Gale, whose headquarters 
is Minneapolis, is the first Mid- 
westerner to head the Council 
since it was organized for the 


lip L L. Graham, 
publisher of the Washington Rs 


C.) Post as a vicec 

announced. Other pe rn 
are Lee H. Bristol, president of 
Bristol-Myers Co., and Louis N. 


Brockway, executive vicepresi- 
dent of Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Paul B. West, president of the 
——- of National Adver- 
tisers, became treasurer and 
Frederic R. Gamble, president of 
_ ey Association of Ad- 
vertising enci: ee 
retary, in a catids jobs. 
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‘Singed Takes Top Honors 


In llth E&P Photo Contest 


McBride's Shot of Flaming Truck 
Judged Best ‘49 News Picture 
By James L. Collings 


Here are the results of Ep1- 
TOR & PUBLISHER’s 11th Annual 
News Photo Contest: 

First prize of $150 goes to 
John F. McBride of the Oak- 
land (Calif.) Tribune. 

Detlef Engel, Jr., of the Los 
Angeles Mirror takes second- 
place money of $75. 

Pat Candido of the New York 
Daily News is awarded third 
spot and $50. 

Mr. McBride's picture, 
“Singed,” shows a driver trap- 
ped in the cab of his blazing 
truck. Covered with a 
paulin, he appears about to 
become a candidate for the 
morgue. 

“I don’t want to go out this 
way,” he screamed to a high- 
way patrolman who stood by 
helplessly. “Shoot me. 

“The driver, William Cox,” 
reports Mr. McB Bride, “was re- 
leased from the hospital seven 
days later and went back to his 
job of hauling the same danger- 
ous cargo (gasoline).” 

Beautiful Haymaker 

“Rob Me, Will Ya!” by Mr. 
Engel, which was run in E&P 
and a national magazine as the 
picture of the week, is probab- 
ly the best outside-the-ring, 
non-title, one-punch shot of 
many years. 

“Cab driver Sam _ Laurie,” 
says Mr. Engel, “brought a hay- 
maker up from the floor and 
clouted the suspect squarely on 
the jaw.” e man he slugged 
had—without explanation—shot 
Mr. Laurie the night before. 

Mr. Candido calls his picture, 
“Qh, It’s You Again!” The Daily 
News captioned it “Really, Mr. 
Lewis!” and the captionwriter 
gave ‘it. this irreverent treat- 
ment: 

“Seeing the great John L. 
strolling along a New York 
hotel corridor comes as a bit 


hy 


of a shock to one who keeps 
warm with mink, not coal. 
Miners’ chief is in town for 
union policy committee meet- 


The following six pictures re- 
ceived honorable mentions: 

“I Knew You Could Do It, 
Pop” by Bert Brandt of the 
New York bureau of Acme 
Newspictures; Joe DiMaggio 
walks back to the dressing room 
with his 8-year-old son, Joe, Jr., 
after ‘the New York Yankees 
beat the Brooklyn Dodgers in 
the final game of the 1949 World 
Series. 

“Police Fusillade” 


Ti 
use shield and a car for pro- 
tection during a hectic battle 
with a crazed gunman, James 
Craig. 

“Steady, Men” by Alton Kaste 
of the Chicago Tribune; Mrs. 
Helen Schwandt of the Windy 
City is saved by firemen as she 
tries suicide leap from third- 
floor window of an apartment. 

“Portrait of a Breaking Heart” 
by George Mattson of the New 
York Daily News; the hand 
resting on Carlos Ortiz’s shoul- 
der is not much comfort to the 
youth as he grieves over the 


: loss of his dog, killed by a car. 


indy City Blows, And 
How!” by Thomas L. Shafer of 
the Chicago bureau of Acme 
oe a two eos swept 
girls grab lamp post keep 
from being blown ~~ the Chi- 
cago river while a store-window 
dummy in background provides 
good contrast. 

“Flight From Flames” by Var- 
ner M. Gould of the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette; a 79-year-old 
lady hurries from her home 
which, soon after this picture 
was made, was completely gut- 
ted. The suitcase she is carry- 





ing later turned out to be emp- 

ty. This picture won first prize 

in the recent Michigan Associa- 

ted Press news picture contest. 
477 Entries 

The judges were Richard F. 
Crandell, picture editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune; Jo- 
seph Lyons, recent photo chief 
of the New York Sun; Emanuel 
(Manny) Elkins, picture editor 
of the New York Daily Mirror; 
Al Beissert, photo editor of the 
Newark (N. J.) News, and 
William J. White, picture edi- 
tor of the New York Daily 

ews. 

They studied 477 entries sent 
in by more than 100 newspapers 
from coast to coast and the 
three wire services, AP, Acme 
and’ INP. For the first time in 
this contest, the judges used the 
point system of the National 
Press Photographers Associa- 
tion. Only spot news was con- 
sidered. 

Speaking on behalf of his 
fellow workers, one of the 
judges remarked, “This system 
has made it reasonably easy for 
us. I think it is the fairest and 
most intelligent method I've 
seen so far.’ 

Russell Reed, Mr. McBride’s 
fellow lensman on the Oakland 
(Calif.) Tribune, also submitted 
a print of the truck driver pin- 
ned in his flame-enveloped cab. 
Hic picture, which won both 
the National Press Photograp- 
phers Association and Graflex 
spot news awards, is titled 
“Tra ” and reveals more of 
the driver’s body and less of 
the flames. 

When the two pictures were 
——— side by side, four of 
the five judges said they be- 
lieved Mr. McBride’s shot was 
more dramatic and that it 
would reproduce better in a 
newspaper. 

“Mr. McBride’s ao makes 
me feel as he were 
right there when. the worst of 
it happened,” one of the judges 
explained. 

The lone dissenter said he 
preferred Mr. Reed’s because 





ae ts ; 
Picking the winners in E&P’s Photo. Contest: From the left—Richard F. Crandell, Emanuel (Manny) 
Elkins, Joseph Lyons, Al Beissert and William J. White. 
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more of the driver’s body cou 
be seen. That gave the shy 
more of an emotional impag 
he said. 

Mr. McBride’s prize-winng 
was not entered in the NPPA 
contest. It was, however, si} 
mitted in the Graflex annml 
event. “I’m glad he won,” ie 
Reed told E&P. “That way, well 
keep the awards in our gang” 

- KSU Hall of Fame 

The top picture, “Singed’ 
will be hung in Kent State Up: 
versity’s Hall of Fame, in Ken, 
Ohio. It will be placed thee 
during the university’s annml 
Short Course in News Phoi 
raphy, which is held March 2, 
24. Mr. McBride will be invite 
to — a ee at by a ; 
versity as guest o: nor 
that week. The first three wih 
ners will receive the Grafix 
Diamond Award. 

. 7 . 


‘God, That Was Hell.’ 
The Driver Said 


By John F. McBride 
Oakland (Calif.) Tribune 


Oaxkcanp, Calif.—I was i 
bed asleep at Antioch, 28 miles 
from the scene of the accident 
I was awakened 
by my putes 
radio at 2:45 
that afternoon 
and heard the 
sheriff's office 
radio dispatcher 
ordering fire 
equipment and 
an ambulance 
to a truck 
wreck in Frank- 
lin Canyon 

Sunday driv- 
ers were out in 
force. ag gee 
at times I 





McBride 


made 100 miles 
hour, and it took me 


utes to cover the 28 
thanks to the highway 
which passed me throug! 

Upon arriving at the scéie, 
I stopped the car about 200 
yards from the blazing truck, 
then ran up the road to a point 
approximately 100 feet from the 
truck and took my first picture, 
an over-all shot. 

I realized only too well the 
danger of explosion, having 
been an Antioch for 
two re ee to my news- 
—. employment’ 

As I moved to a point within 
15-20 Ye. of the ak I saw that 
the truck driver was st 
across the seat, partly cov 
ered with a tarpaulin. The 
flames, shooting from an apet 
ture in the tank into the cab, 
were passing directly over his 
body. Several of the firemen 
were directing the dwindling 
— supply directly on 


y. 
ns A — 
ighway patrolm: 
want to go out this way. rot 
me.’ 


At this point, the water sup 
ply failed altogether. As it did, 
I moved to within 10 or 12 feet 
and made the picture which 
E&P judges selected as lew & 
ner. The heat i 
drove me back. The next el . 
minutes must have been a lv 
ing hell for the driver,. who 

(Continued on page 73) 
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‘I don 
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SECOND PRIZE ‘Rob Me, Will Yat’ 


By Detlef Engel. Jr.. Los Angeles, (Calif.) Mirror 
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YITHIRD PRIZE. ‘Ob. It’s You Again!’ 


By Pat Candido, New York Daily News. 
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HONORABLE MENTIONS ... 


‘Windy City Blows, And How!’ ‘I Knew You Could Do It, Pop’ 


By Thomas L. Shafer, Acme Newspictures By Bert Brandt, Acme Newspictures 





‘Portrait of a Breaking Heart’ ‘Police Fusillade’ 
By George Mattson. New York Daily News By Louis Giampa, Chicago Sun-Times 
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Marketing Data New car buyers expect it from the motor cars 

for Advertisers... 

The Plain Dealer Market they buy...and mew car manufacturers expect it from 
Survey department has com- , : 7 
piled factual market data for the newspaper in which they advertise. 
your use. This information, : 
valuable in appointing and That’s why year after year, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
locating dealerships, as well as : , : 
assisting in establishing sales is one of the leading newspapers in the 
quotas, is available upon re- 8 ie . 
quest. Call or write today for nation in total passenger car advertising lineage! 
an appointment to receive 
this individualized service. 
ALL BUSINESS IS LOCAL 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


d, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Fi 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Solons Scold 
Governor For 
Press Releases 


for sending — releases 
to their hometown newspapers. 
ie commi summoned the 


governor to a closed session. 


A. 
it Ste. Marie, who 
said the governor’s office ny 
sending political —S * 


local newspa to 
“put the self on hove apet. % 
Mr. Knox said his hometown 
newspaper—the Evening News 
—received a press release from 
the executive office “which told 
how much the governor would 
do” for the Sault Ste. Marie 
branch college “if the legisla- 
ture approves,” 
“That is a direct attempt to 
put ressure on us back home,” 
ox said, “and worse than 
that, the information was mis- 
lea . Knox contended 
the — “was very careful 
not to say that the governor’s 
budget would cut the college 
I to $70, ay foes 
expenses.” legislators 
had similar com laints. 
ae jams ong on 
comment to ee, ui 
Paul Weber, his en secretary, 
said — publicity releases 
were sent to every newspaper 
where there was a state institu- 
tion or activity which would 
benefit under the governor’s in- 
stitutional construction pro- 


gram. 

“We send out special material 
occasionally to e weekly 
press and on this matter de- 
Pided we might as well include 
the dailies,” Mr. Weber said. 
“The ce was purely infor- 
eee. We just —_ together 
all the capital outlay projects 
in each area.” 


He contended the publicity 
was not misleading, saying: 
“The Sault Ste. Marie paper 
had the fact that the college 
operational budget was reduced 
from its own ce, and 
printed it. Our statement was 
concerned only with the cap- 
ital outlay program.” 


Boddy Gets Official 
Praise for Youth Aid 


‘len County Board: rs —d 

‘oun ard of Super- 
visors has awarded Manchester 
Boddy, editor and publisher of 
the Los Angeles Daily News, an 

engraved resolution in appre- 
ciation of his endowment of 
land and finances to La C: a 
Youth Center. 


bushi recently announced his 
intention to open 480 acres of 
land ag use by the local youths, 
and to turn over approximately 
foe yearly to finance admin- 
istration and improvements. 





Cat Dihe lales 


PERSONAL in the Lynchburg 
(Va.) News: “Miss Max Au- 
gusta Barnard of Lynchburg 
was trapped into membership 
last week in the Order of the 
Gavel, senior honorary society 
at Converse College, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


Heaviine of a Miami (Fia.) 
Herald story dealing with the 
Community Chest: “Ignorance 

Blamed For Chest Lack.” One 
from the Miami Daily News: 
“New Chest Set-Up Gives 
Women Posts.” 


x 

Report of a monthly carrier 
contest in the Pontiac (TIll.) 
Daily Leader: “James Shep- 
herd is the a, — of 
Wabash railroad ¢r 


From report of a meeting of 
hairdressers, as_ it enponred in 
the Knorville (Tenn.) Journal: 

and demonstration of hair 
styles for high Wighethest girls.” 


PRISONER of oe story in the 
Eugene (Ore.) Register-Guard: 
“Veral y= Loree ty and his 

115 pounds. 
opty a at a 
healthy 1,600 gout 


Guild Gives Berger 
Its Page One Award 


The Page One ——- Com- 
mittee of the New York News- 
paper Guild on Ai ril 14 will 
present its Journalism Award 
to Meyer Berger, New York 
Times, for his reporting of the 
Unruh mass murders in Cam- 
den, N. J., and also for “con- 
tinued opine of unusually 
high order over a period of 


ears. 

CX! Citations will be made to 
William Laurence, New York 
Times; Smith and John 
Crosby, New York Herald Trib- 
une. special award will go 
to the New Yorker on its 25th 
anniversary and for the de- 
velopment of a new field of 
journalism. 


os 
Dayton Dailies Cited 
By Negro Society 
Ton, O.—Tribute was paid 
napus two daily newspapers 
last week by the Dayton Fron- 


tiers club. 

The Negro service club gave 
citations or “objectively pre- 
senting the facts and reporting 
without bias or une to 
the Journal Herald and Daily 
Neour Ni 1 

our Negro newspapers also 
were cited. They are the Day- 
ton Daily Express, the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, the Ohio State 
ao gm the Cleveland Call 
a 





ADVERTISING ACCOUNT MEN 


Small, amply financed agency, estab- 
lished over forty years, media recogni- 
prestige mame. These facilities 
high type man with nominal 
national ee for placing of his busi- 

reply in detail. Our or- 
ganization "knows of this ad. Address: 
Box 5263, Editor & Publisher. 





ITU Backing 
Judson Paper 
For Las Vegas 


Las Vecas, Nev.—Laun 


af a new morning newspaper to 
be published at first on a three- 
times-a-week basis, with the 
of the International 


izens’ torial board, is ta- 
tively set for — 1, 
Charles S. Judson, editor and 


Ing edi is a former manag- 

editor of the Los Angeles 

s and executive edi- 

~- %, tthe Tate Los Angeles In- 
dependen' 


The cae is to be called the 
Las Vegas Free Press. Chief 
competition will be the Review- 
“aan 

Shortly after union printers 
struck the Review-Journal last 
September, it was reported that 
the ITU subsidia: Unitypo, 
Inc., considered un lerwriting a 
competitive newspaper. It would 
= —“- s a — - 

up to an outlay o 
$250/000, to Be leased under easy 





terms until the business coulg@ 
absorb the advance. There were 
no takers. 

Judson 


Three mi Be a 
was offered "the j 
edi with ‘ 


vestment as well as the 

ing, get-started money. Mr, 
Judson said he was the 
union did not want editorial re 
sponsibility, its objects = ee 
investment of funds em 


ployment for —- B.A in 
Las — 

Mr. Judson, in consideration 
of his lack of intimate a 


e of Las Vegas, set 
“citizens’ editorial board,” fi 
clud a Mormon bishop, are 
tired banker, former superin 


tendent of schools, and a former 
grand jury — 


Coach Covers Games 


ANGELEs — Crom 
m track po aan head 
coach of the last United States 
Olympic track and field team, 
has gone to Gua City, 
Guatemala, to cover the sixth 
annual Central American Games 
for the Log Angeles Mirror, 





LONE 


and Sunday 









reg ete! 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Exclusive 
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World’s Rubber 


the 


INFLUENCE 


A rich zone with an Effective Buying Income ex- 
ceeding 800 million dollars. To intelligently sell 
this vast se you must use Akron’s ONLY daily 

newspoper. ALL 
*. BUSINESS IS LOCAL. 


ais BEACON J OURNAL 
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One half of the Philadelphia Market 
lives outside the city limits 


America’s 3rd Market stretches out to scores of smaller 
cities, suburbs, towns ... and the rural areas in-between. 
Get the whole rich market—including city zone cov- 
erage in full intensity. Schedule THE INQUIRER today! 


INQUIRER GIVES INTENSE COVERAGE IN THE 
CITY AS WELL AS THE SUBURBAN AREA! 


NOW IN ITS 17™ CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF TOTAL ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia Prguirer 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 
TEDW. LORD, Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; ROBERT R. BECK, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270;,GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260 
West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 © 448 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
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NEWSPAPER LAW 





Failure to Tell Truth 


Imposes No 


Liability 


By Albert Woodruff Gray. 


Member of the Bar. Supreme 


Tue FAMOUs decision by the 
New York Court of Appeals 
that the law gy yh oye 
on a newspaper for a lure to 
tell the truth, unless it is a 
breach of contract or trust or is 
deceit or libel, has become es- 
tablished law. 
Recen’ an Illinois news- 
paper carried under the head, 
“Effective Remedy For Dandruff 
Woes,” a formula for the prep- 
aration of the remedy. 
er, this re ly, 
serious juries. The woman, 

ly followed 
this recipe for “dandruff woes,” 
sued the publisher, claiming the 
injuries to be the consequence 
of his negligence. 
Merely Passed the Word 

The court determined there 
was no liability on the news- 
paper for the mistake; that if a 
eae who did not profess to 

a physician or to practice as 
such was merely asked his ad- 
vice as a friend or neighbor, he 
incurred no professional re- 
sponsibility. 

Similarly the author of the 
“dandruff woe” article, on 
which this action for negligence 
had _ been based, did not profess 
to be a physician. She had 
merely told her readers what 
her doctor had done for her and 
had passed along to the public 
knowledge she had obtained 
from a reputable physician. 

Another incident of this char- 
acter occurred in the publica- 
tion during World War I by a 
Portland, Me. newspaper of the 
erroneous announcement of a 
boy’s death overseas. 

Determining the action in fa- 
vor of the newspaper, the Maine 
court said the question was 
whether under such circum- 
stances there could be a recov- 
ery for the mental pain and an- 
guish that had been the conse- 
quence of this error and held 
that carelessness or negligence 
of this character was not ground 
for any action for damages. 





Court of the United States 


When the Albuquerque (N. 
M.) Journal some time age pub- 
lished an erroneous ituary 
notice of a former territorial 
governor, the man’s son claimed 
the shock sustained by the read- 
ing had impaired his health. 

‘Position of Village Gossip’ 

The publisher of a news- 
paper, said the court, has the 
same rights, no more nor less, 
than individuals have and are 
subject to the same restrictions. 
A daily paper occupies the po- 
sition of a le gossip and 
scandal retailer years ago 
and with no more privilege and 
no more protection. 

“The law does not recognize 
injuries resulting from negli- 
gently spoken or written words 
to be actionable,” the court 
held. “Damages cannot be re- 
covered from the publishers of 
a newspaper for the conse- 
quences of grief and physical 
injuries occurring from the 
reading of a negligently pub- 
lished false report of the death 
of the reader’s parent.” 

This question of the extent to 
which one’ who innocently 
makes a false statement is li- 
able to others than those to 
whom he is bound by contract 
to state correctly the facts has 
proved a vexatious one for the 
courts. The New York courts 
have said that “negligent words 
are not actionable unless they 


are uttered directly and with | 


knowledge or notice that they 
will be acted on by one to 
whom the speaker is bound by 
some relation of duty arising 
out of a public calling, contract 
or otherwise, to act with care 
if he acts at all.” 
Principle Laid Down 

The highest court of New 
York held that an incorrect re- 
port by the news ticker service 
of Dow, Jones & Co. did not 
render the company liable to 
damages to one who acted on 
a misstatement. 





x UNITED'S SPOTLITE SERVICE 








CURRENT RELEAGE 


A series to help 75,000,000 
Americans who are paying 
Social Security taxes. 





YOUR 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
by J. K. Lasser 
6 Installments 


& 
—tarefully selected buman interest series by top-flight writers! 


EAST 42ND STREET 


UNITED FEATURES newvorei7 n'y, 








The court said: 

“There is a — bese 
upon everyone say nothing 
that is not true but the law does 
not attempt to impose liability 
for a violation of that duty un- 
less it constitutes a breach of 
contract or trust or amounts to 
a deceit, libel or slander. Jaillet 
(the plaintiff) is but one of a 


n 
case there was a liability by 
the company to every member 
of the community who was mis- 
led by the incorrect report.” 


8,386 on APA List 


The 1950 Directory of Coun- 
& Suburban Hometown 
Newspapers, published by 
American ess Association, 
lists 8,386 papers, all in towns 
under 50,000 population, with a 
total circulation of 13,302,397. 





Freedoms Awards 
In ‘50 Total $100,000 


Vatiey Force, Pa.—The Gen- 
eral Awards Program of Free- 





an 

of Merit. Don Belding, presi- 
dent, said both the amount of 
the Fund and the number of 
categories of cipation have 
been incre: over year in 
order that more Americans ma 
be thus encouraged to 
up for freedom.” 


Awards will consist of $5,000 

and Honor Medals in these cate- 

ories for newspai effort: 

mn Strips, hotographs 

with Captions, Editorials, Single 

Cartoons, and Advertising Cam- 
paigns. 


Material must have been 
originated after t. 1, 1949, 
a must be submitted on or 


before Nov. 1, 1950. 














Results are fine! We'll be advertising in The Des Moi 
Sunday Register again next week! 


Maybe mailmen don’t appreciate The Des Moines Sunday 
Register, but advertisers surely do. 

No wonder—for single handed it delivers all lowa with 
family coverage ranging from 50% to saturation in 82 of 
Iowa’s 99 counties—and nowhere else does it have less 
than 25%! Only nine other cities have Sunday papers that 
can match its 500,000 circulaticn. 

What a market Iowa is! 5 billion dollars a year are spent 
by Iowa families. It's an urban market that outspends 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Boston or Cleveland. It’s America’s 


very best farm market. 


It’s a market you shouldn’t miss—and won’t when 
reach 7 out of 10 of Iowa’s buying families in The 
Moines Sunday Register. Milline rate only $1.63! 

ABC Circulation Sept. 30, 1949: 
Daily, 363,066—Sunday, 520,338 e 





-THE Des MOINES 
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State Ad Fund 
Increase Urged 
As ‘Insurance’ 


Ricumonp, Va.—Virginia's law- 
that 


makers were told an in- 
crease from $141,000 to $300,000 
e year in state ad 
would come in 


money if they were not 
a return on the investment,” Mr. 
Wright said. 


s 
German Daily Ceases 
Mi.wavukee—The Milwaukee 


German News .» announ: 
that publication rights of the 
Milwaukee a will be 
turned over to e Chicago 
Abendpost after March 12. 


th position of the cases would 





Trumanesque 

McAllen. Tex—Like father. 
like daughter. 

At a recent press confer- 
ence here, Margaret Truman 
was asked by Claude Ram- 
sey (United Press), if she'd 
grant an exclusive interview. 
..She laughed and answered: 

“That depends on how ex- 
clusive.” 





or Traffic Violators 
tourist Sentenced i to ini 


HARtTForD, mn.— The Hart- 
‘ord Courant conducted a “Safe 
ving Clinic” for 10 days, en- 
dorsed and staffed Ld the Hart- 
ford and State Police Depart- 
ments, set up in the lobby of 
the Old State House. 
The idea of the clinic, accord- 
to en Morgan, Courant 
promotion director, was to keep 
people educated on matters of 
ic 


ety. 
Police Judge Martin J. Mostyn 
ordered eight traffic violators to 
take tests at the Courant’s 
Clinic. The judge, who said oe 
no 
be made until the offenders had 
thi sts, explained he 
felt the tests would be a good 
method of impressing the driv- 
ers with the importance of care- 
ful driving. 

The testing device, called the 
Aetna Driverometer, was bor- 
rowed by the clinic from the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. 

& 


‘Homes for Kiddies’ 


Promotion Scores 
Toronto—In two months the 
Telegram’s appeal — “Wanted: 
Homes for Kiddies”—brought 
260 offers of homes exclusively 
for families with children who 
had been living in one and two 


rooms. 

If owners would agree to rent 
houses, ents, or flats on! 
to families with children, the 
Telegram volunteered to pro- 





will vide free rental want ads, up 


to six consecutive days if nec- 


essary. 
The Telegram supported its 
with news stories and 


agpeel 
pictures, radio spots, bulletin- 
boards, truck cards and news- 


paper box cards. 





Circulation Responds 
To Flawless Production 


A front page is like a face. It may have a friendly 
attractiveness or an air of indifference—even repulsion. 
Circulation figures respond to the mellow clarity that 
knowing craftsmen associate with Certified Mats. 


For dependable stereotyping 


rely on Certified Mats 





your 


gayest 
entree 

















The enchantment of Paris 

begins at Pier 88, New York— 

the moment you step aboard 
France-Afloat! For whether you sail 
on the celebrated tle de France 

or the elegant De Grasse, 

you enter an atmosphere as Parisian 
as Paris itself. Here are 

brilliant salons . . . sophisticated 
entertainment . . . the incomparable 
cuisine of master French chefs. 
And, of course, cheerful, intuitive 
service by English-speaking 
stewards. Visit England or the 
Continent soon while European 
currencies favor the American dollar. 
And for your gayest entrée to 
Europe, travel French Line! 

See your travel agent. 


Trench Line 


New York Office: 610 Fifth Avenue 
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The Stat 


% OF TOTAL RETAIL DISPLAY, 1949 


39.8% 
} 
THE 
post 









AUTOMOTIVE, 1949 


35.6% 
wa% 29% 
Dye Bar erences 





The Washington Star — again in 1949 = 





No. 


GAIN, IN 1949, advertisers showed an over- 
whelming preference for The Washington 

Star, according to Media Records. Here are some 
1949 highlights, with Star gains: 
TOTAL ADVERTISING LINEAGE: The city- 
wide newspaper lineage increased 3.3%, but The 
Star gained 11.2%. 
FOOD ADVERTISING: City-wide lineage m- 
crease over 1948 was 4.2%. The Star gained 
9.3%. In 1949 The Star carried 39.2% of all local 
and 46.7% of all general grocery advertising. 
GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE DISPLAY: The 
city-wide gain over 1948 was 6.7%. The Star 
gained 6.4%. In 1949 The Star carried 35.6% of 
all general and automotive display.* 


in the Nation’s Capital 


RETAIL ADVERTISING: City-wide lineage in- 
crease over 1948 was 4%. The Star gained 15.1%. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING: The Star gained 
3.7% over 1948, the only Washington paper to 
show a gain. 

The Star is the No. 1 choice for any selling cam- 
paign in Washington, D. C. Put The Star’s heavy 
artillery into your campaign. 


* The Star does not accept hard liquor advertising. 


The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 
nationally by Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., 
N C17; The John ¥. ) a Co., Tribune Tower, Chi 11. 
ember: Bureau of Advertising ANPA, Metropolitan 


M 
Audit Bureau of Circula’ 








THE EVENING STAR BROADCASTING COMPANY OWNS AND OPERATES STATIONS WMAL. WMAL-FM. 
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OF TOTAL GENERAL AND 


AND WMAL-TV 








BOOKS IN REVIEW 





Graphic Arts Yearbook 
Reports New Methods 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University. New York 


THE PENROSE ANNUAL. A Review 


ume (1950). Edited by 
Fishenden. New York and Lon 
don: Pitman Publishing Corp. 
390 $8.1 


Every now and then in the P 


eascade, of books, one splashes 
out, as it were, to rest like a 
little pool on a ledge in the 
sun, resplendent with all a 
colors of the spectrum. 

want to capture it or 7m. et 
aa ~g “t home to rest in a 


y this is such a book. 
because it is first of 
all a volume of technical infor- 
mation. It is an international 
review of the ic arts, rich 
with authentic articles on 
newest se ~~ in print- 
ing, typo design, color 
work, “Cy fine papers, 


"t o enest. elec aphi 
tronagr: c 
press and its uses in transferring 
ink electrostatically, for in- 
stance, are described by W. C. 
Huebner, director of the Hueb- 
ner iboratories in New York. 
The Kodak fiexichrome process 
—by which full-color, ——— 


—_— from ordinary negatives— 

° a a favor Shap- 

ley of Research Labora- 
tories at , a, England. 
Offset Developments 


the 39 other ar- 


anual trangel 


3 that may = the place of 
zine for both line and coarse- 
reen etchings, ona of new de- 
lopments in the “finish” of 
inting papers. There are ar- 
les too on the darkroom 
camera, ms ome nll in the 
a mposing 


ch: on sninieoiaiog 
static in printing. 
Yet the 69 full pages of illus- 
a most of them in color, 
-taking, they 
=e = beautiful, so exquisite in 
reproductive technique. And 52 
ag Pa advertising 5 design sug- 
For all ‘its technical rege sal 
tion, the volume with its 8-by- 
ll-inch format is the sort of 
book Dorothy Wordsworth once 
asked Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
to for her birthday—“dis- 
tinctive, beautiful, and individ- 
ual, a book to caress.” It is at 
once an encyclopedia of the 
— Fey Rd a publisher’s 
auty for 





Baas 


. 
a table | a his ng 
This Penrose Annual focusses 
attention on creative aspects 
of printing, not merely in de- 
sign but in recent devolpment 
of present techniques and in the 
practical application of new 


ones. 
In the last year, for instance, 
improvements in the photo- 
typographical posi ma- 


. tion. 


chine have been made in the 
justifying mechanism and in ex- 
te: the range of composi- 
Sizes from 4%-point to 
24-point can now be produced 
hotographically from one mas- 
ter plate at a speed no greater 
for larger sizes than for the 
smaller. 

In general terms, the Mono- 
type photocaster works this 
way: Light from a lamp pass- 
ing through the condenser, is, 
by means of a mirror at a 45- 
degree angle, turned in a down- 

ward vertical direction. After 
passing through the particular 
etter in the master plate, the 
light reaches the optical system 
which determines t e size of the 
ee when it reaches the roll 
o! 

Turning to the Kemart proc- 
on-pueien in the United 
States in 1946 as a method for 
obtaining highlight effects and 
er r gradation in halftones— 
J. S._ Mertle reports “it has 
pores its value not only as a 
ighlight technique but as an 
- of practical economy.’ 

One ts most useful appli- 
cations is in outlining oe 
monochrome plates. The image 
>. , a oe is outlined 

ckground nted out 

with *Miehiight white. A purple 

light exposure is then given to 

take out the background in the 
halftone negative. 

Thus the halftone image is 
automatically outlined in the re- 
production. The operation re- 
quires little or no work on the 

_. of the finisher. Nor does 

t require routing, unless the 
blocked-out areas need greater 
depth. 


Copy Executives Dissect 
Copy Factors in New Book 


wae ~~ COPYWRITING, 
Philip W. Burton, Bowman Kreer 
and john B. Gray, Jr. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 521 pp. $7.65. 


Tuts book by two agency copy 
executives and a professor of 


WANTED 


by Great Eastern Metropolitan Daily 
AGGRESSIVE, 
TOP QUALITY 


Newspaper Advertising Salesman 
u are under 40 and hao an 
on advertising 

rare opportunity is available. on 
the leading Newspaper property in 


ast. 

You must have a 

thorough knowl of newspaper 
advertising, capable of producing 

layouts and write ae ‘ul copy; 





complete and 





must be excellent “and your sales 
— it be tops! References 


Today! 
BOX 5182, EDITOR & PUBLISHER 











advertising at Syracuse Uni- 
versity om ae — 


all th rtant aspec 
of aw A, Fan my i di ais 
sects copy elements as they ap- 
pear 5. — a 
cop: applies copy prin- 
ciples to such spec jalized. f 
as r 


iorms 
1 and fashion advertis- 
ing, mail order and direct-mail 
advertising, outdoor, radio, and 
television advertising. 

These jobs it accomplishes 
competently for practitioners 
and students under an experi- 
enced instructor rather than to 
provide another step-by-step 
yg for undergraduates. 

n the same volume the 
suthors explain testing methods 
for consumer reaction and the 
“= restrictions on advertising. 

is approach the authors use 
in the belief that there can be 
= exact formula for writing 
copy. Few will disagree, and 
the step-by-step and word-usage 
gaps from the tyro’s point of 
view can and probably should 
be supplied in terms of par- 
ticular student groups by the 
only kind of teacher who Ought 
to teaching—an experienced 
one. 

Know you are not an art di- 

rector, the authors warn copy- 


writers, for instance. “Explain 
the aims of your se points 
so he can get the feel But 
don’t heckle his 


im 
own imagination and artistic 
know-how.” 
k.... the whole illustrative 
ocess and necessary relation. 
nips in it between writers and 
artists are discussed. 


Query and Reply 

The point of the Reply to last 
week’s Query was inadvertently 
dropped in the makeup. A New 


York Cit news executive had 
asked, e the words or not 
superfluous after the word 
whether?” 


Some copydesks, standard dic 
versity author- 
the expressed 
negative after whether is ur 
necessary unless the writer 
wishes to emphasize the nega 
tive. For instance: “Mayor 
Brown declared he would act 
— the council agreed or 
not.” 
Alternatives not sheer 4 
tive must of course be 
pressed: “Whether ‘tis ae 
in the mind to suffer the slings 
and arrows of outrageous for 
—_ or ... by opposing, end 
em.” 








BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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HUE maintains its iccdinaitet 





In Los Angeles 96% of the daily 
newspaper press units are Hoe. — 
Statistics from Editor & Publisher, 


Mechanical Data issue, Sept. 24, 1949. 
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New Hoe Color-Convertible Newspaper Presses already 
installed by leading newspapers in North and. South America 
total 288 printing units, with many more on order and under 
construction. 

The popularity of this most recent Hoe development for 
the newspaper publishing field is due to such factors as its 
extreme simplicity 6f design . . . precision and convenience 
of controls... one-motion ink control... ease of web- 
threading . . . quick plate lock-up... visual micrometer 
impression adjustment... full’ speed web-splicing . . . and 
other advantages that make possible its unsurpassed high- 
quality, high-volume production. 

Plus all this, the Color-Convertible Press offers an un- 
equaled adaptability to R.O.P. color facilities to meet the 
steadily increasing demands for more and more color in the 
daily newspaper. 


R. & COM: 


910 East 138th Street New York 54, N.Y. 


BRANCHES: BOSTON. + CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM «+ PORTLAND, ORE. 









Even your comptroller 


can see this 





$592,000 “Peanut” 


series discussing circulation principles in the business paper field. 


Subscribers’ payments save your advertising dollars. No. 6 in a 


HERE IS one advertising value in the paid 

subscription publication that even your comp- 
troller can see: subscribers pay a substantial share 
of the publishing cost. In so doing they pay costs 
that otherwise would come out of the advertiser's 
pocket. Thus the subscribers help to save your 
advertising dollars. 


To be sure, this direct cash saving is one of the lesser 
values inherent in paid-circulation advertising. Others far 
surpass it. But most of those major values are evident only 
to men like yourself who know advertising and who under- 
stand the impact of the forces that arise from the very fact 
of subscriber payment: auditable integrity of circulation, 
high readership, selectivity of interested readers, minimum 
waste, editorial responsibility .. . 

Compared with those values the dollars-and-cents of the 
circulation operation itself are “peanuts.” Nevertheless, 
they do amount to big figures in their own right. They are 
significant of still bigger figures beyond. And they can be 
understood by the most literal, figure-minded man in your 
organization. 


What the Cost Accountants Show 


Last year, J. K. Lasser & Co., the well-known accountants, 
made an analysis of six months’ income and expense of 





77 business papers which are members of the Associated 
Business Publications. Among their findmgs were these — 
extended to round, yearly figures: 


77 Business papers 
received in 
drculation 
payments 









$3,482,000 


Their 2,890,000 
circulation 
expense was 


592,000 


NET PROFIT 
on circulation operations 


Let’s look first at the $592,000 profit on subscription opera- 
tions. This is a free and clear margin after deducting all 
costs—including overhead—of getting and servicing subscrip- 
tions. There can be no question that this goes to reduce 
your advertising costs. 
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Shared Publishing Costs Reduce Advertisers’ Costs 


In this highly competitive business—as in your own—most 
of a producer’s savings are necessarily passed along to the 
buyer; the publisher’s economies accrue to the advertiser. 

As in your own business, this passing-along of operating 
economies takes the form of giving greater value for every 
buyer’s dollar by producing a better article at current prices. 
That is, by publishing a more effective advertising medium 
at a given rate. 

One way paid-circulation publications do this is by putting 
more money into editorial content—i.e. by putting more 
helpful information into the package the readers, and ad- 
vertisers, buy. 

In our own company, for example, it requires the com- 
bined abilities of 300 full time editors, hundreds of corre- 
spondents, thousands of contributors—specialists in economics 
and research, an editorial staff in the ; 





list without incurring certain inevitable expenses. Not if you 
want it to go to real people at ascertained-and-checked 
addresses. Not if you attempt to select these people for their 
buying functions and their geographic distribution. Not if 
you build and operate a system necessary to keep up with 
the rapid changes in personnel, to keep you informed of 
“dead” names and to add live ones. And, most important 
of all, not if you want to approximate the validity and 
vitality of the circulation that is built and maintained by 
the paid-subscription form of operation. 

The nearer you come to meeting these standards of 
circulation, so necessary to make the advertiser’s dollar 
worth while, the higher your distribution expense will be. 
And the greater part of the $3 million spent by these 77 
publications to build and hold first-quality paid circulation 
would still have to be spent no matter what method of 
distribution is employed. 





Washington Bureau, domestic and 
foreign news-gathering offices in a 


editorial service is that McGraw-Hill 
magazines—our products—must be of 
such interest to our readers that they 
will pay to receive them, and continue 
to pay for them if they find the serv- 


ness Magazines. 
$592,000 Stands for Millions 





Who Pays Distribution Costs? 


world-wide network. All of these facil- ConsIsTENTLY, over the years, Somebody has to pay the cost of get- 
ities, and more, are imperative if we we have devoted a major share ting good circulation. In the paid 
are to keep McGraw-Hill publications of our own advertising appro- business paper field it is the reader 
equal to the needs of the fields they priations to the promotion of who pays. Under any other system this 
serve. a better understanding of busi- cost has to come out of the advertiser's 

And one of the reasons we must ness paper advertising in pocket —either directly as part of the 
maintain so consistent a standard of general, and a greater use of advertising rate or indirectly in a lower 


business papers of all types. editorial quality of the publication, 
In this series we are expressing 
our convictions about circula- 
tion methods in the hope that 


and hence a lower return on the ad- 
vertiser’s dollar. 

Ask your comptroller to extend the 
figures for the 77 publications of the 


ice rendered is valuable. they will help advertisers and Lasser study to the whole range of 

But our net on subscription opera- their agencies make a more 1,000 business papers with paid circu- 
tions, or that of any other publisher, effective appraisal of the inher- lations. He will end up with a sum of 
represents only part of the story. ent values available in Busi- money representing one of the World’s 


Biggest “Peanuts.” 





One Among Far Greater Values 





A net approaching $600,000 is, of : 
course, no small contribution to the cost of advertising. But 
remember: this is the figure for only 77 business magazines. 

In the field at large, there are more than 1,000 business 
papers whose circulations are paid for by their readers. The 
subscription net alone on all of these subscription publica- 
tions would run well up into the millions. But, in the final 
analysis, the advertiser gets more than just the net. He gets, 
in fact, a major share of the gross circulation income. 


Subscribers’ Payments Go to Defray 
Costs that are Inevitable in ANY List Building Operation 


Look back at the chart: Nearly $3 million of subscribers’ 
payments was spent in getting and servicing subscriptions. 
But that kind of expense is not peculiar to building lists for 
paid-circulation publications. 

For, obviously, you can’t create and maintain any mailing 


Yet we repeat, the obvious dollars-and-cents reduction in 
advertising cost is small as compared with the values added 
to advertising effectiveness by applying the principle of 
audited-paid circulation. In the business paper field, as in 
all publishing, the vitality of a paying audience is a factor 
not to be computed in terms of the subscription price. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 





EVERY McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE IS A MEMBER OF, OR IS QUALIFYING FOR MEMBERSHIP IN, THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Star and Tribune Grant 
Minnesota $1 7,000 Fund 


By Dwight Bentel 


Tue Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune haye Paes $17,000 to 
the University Minnesota 
school of Sralaaiens research 
division on newspaper studies, 
—— listening, and public opin: 

The Star and Tribune grant, 
pad a two-year ngage = rovides 

Tesearch mtal 

press problems, and for reader- 

terest surveys, advertising 
and circulation studies, news 
presentation studies and investi-. 
gation of public attitudes. 

Several research internships 

are being provided for graduate 
students under the grants. Dr. 
Charles E. Swanson, associate 
professor, is directing research 
studies. 


Denver U. Engages 
Million-Dollar Talent 


Nearly.a million dollars in 
journalistic talent vi be 


ual incomes of guest lee- 
turers who will appear four 
nights a week for 10 weeks 
total about that figure, the uni- 
versity announces. They will 
teach courses divided po An 
production and.-selling in -co- 
operation with the Denver Ad- 
vertising Club. 


First appointments to the new 
position of “lecturer in business 
journalism” at the University 
of a on are Lester P. 
Jenkins, ified : advertising 
manager of the Seattle Times, 
and Harry S. Pearson, partner 
in the Pearson and: Morgan 
agency. .- 

Lectures ‘by these and later 
by other professional business 

ourn workers are part. of 
the university's in ad- 


Sabine on Faculty 

Gordon A. Sabine, former 
Madison newspaperman and as- 
sistant ‘niversty of of journalism 
at the event oon A of hg ne has 
been rofessor 
at the. ‘Univeni isconsin 
school of journ: 

He will conduct courses 
reporting and feature nw Mh 
and may teach a new course in 
“communications media and 
public opinion.” 


ASNE Invites Teachers 

The American Society of 
Newspaper Editors has extended 
special invitation to five jour- 
nalism teachers to attend their 
annual aay BY Washington, 


D. CG, 

Those invited are Dr. Frank 
L. Mott, University of Missouri; 
Dr. Neil N. —_ Ohio State 
University; Dr. Fred S. Seibert, 


~ 


University of Illinois School of 
‘Jéurnalism: 


Henry Ladd 


the University’ of Wisconsin; and 
Dwight Bentel, San Jose State 

College. All are officers in school 

administrator associations. 


International 
Orrawa—The Department of 
Journalism at Carleton College 


here is gaining international at- 
tention. Students from India, 
Ethiopia, Holland and Japan 


have attended lectures this year. 
Ishwar Roy Mathur from Hy- 
derabad, India, is preparing his 
master’s thesis on “The Press in 
Canada. 


Teaching in Texas 

Denton, Tex.—Two staff mem- 
bers of the Dallas (Tex.) Daily 
Times Herald are teaching jour- 
Yialism ‘courses at North Texas 
State College. 

Clay Bailey, amusements edi- 
tor and music critic, is teach- 
ing a course in Critical Writing 





vertising- training: set-up . four 
years ago by -H. P, Everest; di- 
rector of the Washington school 
of journalism, in cooperation 
with the Advertising and Sales 
Club of Seattle. 


W. Va. Introduces New’ 
Advertising Courses 


Two new courses, advertising 
layout and copy = industrial 


journalism, are >," offered 
this semester at Wast Leen! 's 
school-of journalism. The ad- 
vertising course is be’ taught 


yr of the Still- 
water (Minn:) e. 

The ndustrial journalism 
course was introduced to meet 
growing student interest in em- 
ploye publications. It will be 
taught by Bay —— 


is 
Jones, editorial d director vot Weir. 
ton Steel'Co 








WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN 9 


TODAY'S 


BUSINESS MIRROR 
San | 


PROVIDES THE. ANSWERS IN 
A DAILY BUSINESS COLUMN 
FEATURE OF 


_lhe Associ ted Press 











for Newspapers. Charles Dam- 

eron, rewrite man, is teaching 

Law of the , buil 
a. 


e NTSC jo 
ing. completed is yo — 
e on 


on the campus. It houses de- 
partmental offices, laboratories, 
and classrooms; offices for the 
three student publications; the 
college news service, and the 
college print shop. 
Instructional rooms include 
five classrooms and laboratories 
pan graphy, and "edi 


Sutlaing” 
pa brary containin; 
600 books and magazine an 
newspaper files. 


os Heads School 
VILLE, Tex.—F loyd Case- 
wa a omer "of Ennis (Tex.) 
Daily News and former pub- 
lisher of Waxahachie (Tex.) 
Daily Light, has been appointed 
director of the school of jour- 


nalism at Sam Houston State 
College, succeedi: Jim . Roe- 
uck. Casebolt will coordi- 


lege’s departments of printing, 


news oto graphy, photo-en- 
graving and advertising. 
Problem Clinic 


Mrnneapotis—A News Execu- 
tives Conference for editors of 
the Northwest area will be con- 
ducted March 20-21 at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of 
Journalism to discuss the ao 
lems of non-metropolitan oily 
newspapers. Editors will lead 
some panel discussions. 


of the country... sales figures prove it! 


at THE TOF 


Roc 


Bost Tet UY 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
Rockford Register-Republic 
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$700,000 Fund 
At Chicago U. 
Honors Editor 


Cuicaco—A $700,000 memorial 
scholarship fund, established to 
honor the late Henry a 

phy, Indiana newspaper editor, 
has been set-up at the Uni- 
versity of Coteee. 

establishment of the 
o .. ... fund under the 
terms of the will of Mr. Mur 
Das Speeds whe died inst year 
erine who 
was announced b; President 
Ernest —- Colwell today. 

Mr. rphy, prior to his 
death in Meat, was editor of the 
Marion News and = Evans- 


newspaper, the Weekly, in 
94 a president. of the 11304 
senior class. He served as po- 
litical and degmatios editor of 
ay! a Journal from 1895 
to 1 

} will be given, un- 
der terms of the bequest, to 
those students who plan a ca 
reer in journalism. 

e 


51 on Ohio List 

Celina (O.) Daily Standard 
has become the 51st member of 
the Ohio Select List and Parker 
R. Snyder, es has ap- 
pointed John W. Cullen Co. as 
— advertising represen- 
tative. 


Sage 


Yes sir, it’s a fact, Rockford has an ABC 
City Zone arr ry of 
22,601 
The ABC Rew a9 totals 
77,854 


And it’s one of the most prosperous sections 


in ILLINOIS 


wi ORD 


Ye Wid West 





““Even Blackie knew your voice, son!// 


URE he did—just as you recognize famil- 
iar voices instantly over the telephone. 


Hearing clearly and naturally makes for 
good Bell Telephone service—whether you 
talk with someone down the street or clear 
across the country. Western Electric—the 
manufacturing unit of the Bell System for 
68 years—helps to make it that way, by pro- 
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viding good equipment, the kind that makes 
good telephone service possible. 


© Being members of the Bell System, Western 
Electric people who make) telephone equip- 
ment work hand-in-hand with Bell Laborator- 
ies scientists who design it and telephone 
company people who operate it. Together we 
have a single purpose: To give you good tele- 
phone service at the lowest possible cost. - 


t 


' 
}o 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 





Truman Agrees 


To Speak at 
ASNE Session 


President Truman will speak 
at a luncheon on the o 
day of the 1950 conven of 
ae lng ht 
paper rs ‘ashi 
— 20, it was announced this 
week. 


Kenneth MacDonald, Des 
Moines (Ia.) eer and Trib- 


picture editing. 

A. H. Kirchhofer, Buffalo (N. 
¥.} Evening News, will give a 
Teport on the journalism school 
accrediting program, which will 
be discussed by Dr. 


Jqurna’ " Neil 
Luxon, Ohio State University. 
Aiding Mr. MacDonald with 
te program are George Grimes, 
rd (Calif.) Press-Courier: 
Robert J. Blakely, St. Louis 
Mo.} Star-Times; Everett Nor- 
] er, Daily News; 
Frank 
Tenn.} Commercial 
Lloyd M. 
] 
] 


7" 


J.} Evening News; Felix R. Mc- 

Knight, Dallas (Tex.) Morning 

News; Alexander F. Jones, 
Washington (D. C.) Post. 

directors whose terms 

are expiring have declined to 

for reelection. They are 

. Lawrence, Mrs. Oveta Culp 

Hobby, Houston (Tex.) Post, 





L. D. Hotchkiss, Los Angeles 
{Calif.} Times, nominations 
committee chairman, announced 
that the following eight men 
have been nominated for the 
board of directors: Alexander 
F. Jones, Washington Post; J. 


Do: erguson, Milwaukee 
€Wis.) Journal; Charles C. 
Hemenway, Hartford (Conn.) 


; Walter R. Humphrey, 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Press; Wil- 
liam R. Mathews, Tucson Ari- 
zona Daily Star; Philip H. Par- 
tish, Portland Oregonian; James 
C. Pope, Louisville (Ky.) Cou- 
rier-Journal, and Gideon Sey- 
mour, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 
and Tribune. 


Barkley to Speak 


At Bulletin Forum 
PHILADELPHIA — VicePresident 
Alben W. Barkley will be among 
the speakers at the fourth an- 
nual Philadelphia Bulletin Fo- 
rum March 21-22. Gov. 
E. Driscoll of New Jersey will 
be keynoter at the opening ses- 
sion. Ticket requests exceed 


The complete proceedings will 
be published in a supplement of 
the Sunday Bulletin on the 
weekend following the forum. 

issue will be sent to schools 
and colleges, as well as to all 
members of Congress and to 
state and city. officials. : 


The theme this year is “Twen- | 


tieth Century—Second Half.” 
¥% 








Burns to Speak 


On Personnel 


Cuicaco—Dr. Robert K. Burns, 
Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Chicago, will be 
the opening lunch ker at 


San Dreco, Calif; —@ohn H. 
Perry, of Palm Beach, .Fla. and 
New York City, presideg§ of the 
Perry group of newspapers in 
Florida and Kentucky, has been 





the ch 16-17 meeting here of 
the Newspaper Personnel Rela- 
tions Association. 

Dr. Burns will speak on “Why 
Newspapers Have Begun to 
Establish Personnel Depart- 
ments and the Benefits Expect- 
ed.” Guest ‘speaker at the 
Thursday dinner will be Jack 
C. Staehle, personnel director, 
Aldens, Inc., on “What Manage- 
ment Expects and Wants from 
a Personnel Department.” Rob- 
ert Bassett, labor counsel for 
Hearst Newspapers, will be 
toastmaster. 


to the board of directors 
of the San Dieyo Journal. 

For many years, Mr. Perry 
was general counsel ot the 
Scripps Newspapers and part 
owner of the James G. Scripps 
western newspaper group. Be- 
sides his own newspaper and 
radio holdings in the South, he 
heads Western Newspaper 
Union and Publishers Autocas- 
ter Service 

Other drectors of the Journal 
include John A. Kennedy, pres- 
ident and publisher; Howard L. 
Chernoff, vicépresident and gen- 





80 Schools in Bee 

Norristown, Pa.— More than 
80 schools are participating in 
the County Spelling Bee con- 
ducted by the Times Herald, 
in conjunction with the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. The local 
winner will receive the Ralph 
Beaver Straisburger Trophy; 
the alternate gets $25. 

s 


‘Old Timer’ Column 


Spartansurc, S. C.—John W. 
Tinsley, Sr., retired after 39 
years service in the Spartanburg 
Herald-Journal mechanical de- 
partment, including nine years 
as a composing room foreman, 
has been signed for a new Jour- 
nal column, “Old Timer Says.” 


There’s Real 
READERSHIP 


IN CHESTER 


Advertising Research 
Foundation Says: 
(NEWSPAPER SURVEY No. 14) 
¢ 20 ADS 
on the All-Study Leaders List 
° 2 ADS 
set new Readership Highs 


« 1 AD 


established a new high, percent- 
age-wise, of any advertisement 
ever measured! 


YOU GET A 


PREFERRED CITY 


WITH THE 








Chester 


Cimes 





Nett 3 DB. .. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 














eral ; Lydia Busek, sec- 
tary-treasurer; Mrs. John A. 
Kennedy: John D. Shahan, cir- 
culation manager; Herbert C. 
Wright, advertising manager: 
and C. I. Hansen. 

s 


Special RCA Edition 
The Marion (Ind.) Chronicle- 
Tribune recently published a 
special 76-page edition, together 
with a 20-page Sunday section. 
welcoming the new Radio Cor- 
poration of America’s television 
picture tube plant to Marion. It 
was the largest edition ever 
published by the Chronicle- 
Tribune, according to Harry J. 
Young, advertising director. 





ONS 





Alan Drey Resigns 
As Casper Publisher 


Casper, Wyo. — Alan Drey, 
founder and publisher of the 


Casper Morning Star, has re 
signed as publisher and has sold 
a portion of his interest in the 
Star, launched r. 


Because of a heart condition, 
hysicians had advised Mr. 

rey to leave the Wyo! cli- 
mate. Mr. Drey org the 
Star as a six-day morning tab- 
loid. He was vicepresident of 
the -Star Publishing Co. He 
plans : ' oa in 
paper field. 

Frank R. Waddell, former edi- 
tor of the Colorado Springs 
(Colo) Gazette, has been ap 
pointed publisher of the Star. 


the news 


Women Journalists 
Most Influential 


Who are America’s most in- 
fluential women? On the theory 
that women are the keenest 
judges of their own sex’s abil- 
ity, Pageant magazine asked 272 
women journalists to rate the 
country’s most famous women 
and select the five who exert 
the greatest influence on mod- 
ern life. 

The women selected were 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Emily Post, 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny, Clare 
Boothe Luce and _ Dorothy 
Thompson, all of whom, with 
the exception of Sister Kenny, 
are writers for newspapers. 


Only the Argus-Dispatch Newspapers cover 


the ILI 


INOIS side, where nearly 60% of 


Quad-Cities’ 230,000* population live 








The Quad-Cities Metropolitan county population has in- 

creased over 33,000 since the 1940 Census. One ot the fast 

growing yt ye Markets in the Middlewest. Family 
exi 


income is 


ceeding $5,650 last year. 


Farm machinery manufacturing center of the world. 
* Sales Management estimate as of Jan. 1, 194» 


Rock 


and 





Island Arqus 


Moline Disp4 teh 


...the newspapers covering the Illinois side of the Quad-Cities 
National Rep., The Alles Klapp Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit 
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SNL BGAN SOM, 


RUBBER « NON-MELTABLE « - FABRIC COVERED 


ROTOGRAVURE ¢ OFFSET 
COMPOSITION ¢ VARNISH-LACQUER ¢ GRAINING 


Largest Makers of 


RUBBER ROLLERS 


in the United States 
NATURAL or SYNTHETIC 











Our Eastern Affiliated Rubber Roller Plant 


THE MORELAND CORPORATION 


“WILLOW GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Distributes its Products Through Us and the 
Following Well-Known Eastern Roller Makers: 


GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY HARRIGAN ROLLER CO. INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


C. WALKER JONES CO. 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL ROLLER COMPANY FRANK A. REPPENHAGEN, INC. 


WEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

















; 
4 16 Modern Factories Serving Printers in 31 States 
4 . 





FACTORIES FACTORIES 


SAM'L BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO 





ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 KALAMAZOO 12° OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
CHICAGO S DETROIT 10 | spnisvens pees KANSAS CITY6 PITTSBURGH 3 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 Lith Giecer ann MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. LOUIS 2 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 a , NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
: Pa 
Pacific Coast Sales Representative; THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., INC. (i CRAPHIC ants 
EXPOSITION 
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OVER ONE. HUNDRED. ‘YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING == 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





Putting a Few Logs 
On Yesterday’s Fires 


By James L. Collings 


Some yd THE BOYs were sitting 
around the office of the Press 
Photographers” Association of 
New York, ae a few logs 
on yesterday fires. 

“Yes,” ro og of them said in 
reply to a question, “I believe 
= many pictures are shot to- 


The speaker, a young 45, is 
a member of what he fondly re- 
calls as the old school of pho- 
tographers. 

“Most photographers you 
meet now,” he said, “make a 
half-dozen pictures of a story 
where one might do. The old- 
timers taught me years ago that 
you can tell the whole story in 
one shot. They said it was a 
matter of looking for it, then 
grabbing it without a lot of 
waste motion. 

A One-Shot Miracle 

“Let me tell you what I mean. 
Years ago I was working out of 
one of the local precincts when 
a call came in that a nearby 
hotel was on fire. 

“The hotel, as a matter of 
fact, was being built and it was 
going to be the tallest building 
in New York. 

“Well, I grabbed a cab and 
as I oR the hotel that 
night I saw quite a spectacle— 
the scaffolding; was full ablaze, 
making a gigantic torch that 
seemed to touch the top of the 
heavens. was beautiful in 
an awesome way. 

“Suddenly I realized, as I set 
up my equipment, that I had 
only one holder. One lousy 
holder to cover the best fire 
I'd ever seen! '' How frustrated 
can you 

“I made ‘the shot, then hur- 
ried back to the office. The 
managing editor, an impatient 
guy at normal: speed. was even 
more impatient. What did I 
have, he wanted to know. Of 
course, I had taken more than 
one shot, and! go on. he said. 

“I eased him) off and went in- 
to the darkroom. He stood out- 
side and kept pestering me. It 
seems funny now. but it wasn’t 
then. I was sweating and at 
the same time: telling him not 
to worry, that. we had all we 

needed. 


“When I came out and showed 
him my one prize specimen, he 
wanted to know where the rest 
of the stuff was. 

Truth Comes Out 

“‘Oh,’ I passed it off airily, 
‘this is all vou want—this is the 
picture. The others are just 
dupes. But I better go back 
just the same. You. know, for 
shots of those iniured and other 
possibilities.’ (No one. was in- 
ured, and he knew it.) 

“That seemed to satisfy him 
and he nodded O.K. So I played 
it sat, reloaded and returned 
= the fire. But that one shot 

‘My paper . And 
that’s my. point—you can do it 


* 





with one most of the time.” 

A fellow-lensman spoke 

id you ever tell the editor 
the truth?” he asked. 

“Yeah,” the speaker admitted, 
“about a year later. When I 
did, ~ editor daggered me 
with a look and grumbled some- 
thing about it was a good thing 
he didn’t know what was go- 
ing on at the time.” 

“I agree with you, Jack, on 
this one-shot business,” a third 
man said. “That is, on most 
stories. I’m against the shoulder- 
to-shoulder, blanket shooting. 
Now you take an ordinary acci- 
dent down there on the street 
(42d). 

“Suppose there’s a_ fellow 
pinned in. the front seat. 
There’s only one angle to shoot 
from, and all you need is one 
shot to do it with. But you'll 
get guys who'll make a mara- 
thon out of it—10 shots from 
all possible angles, like a police 
photographer.” 

Another fellow chimed in. 

No Time for Practice 

“You couldn’t shoot 10 not 
too many vears ago,” he said. 
“You just didn’t go around prac- 


“ 


cing. 

“But let’s remember correctly 
and be fair about this. Look- 
ine back, I don’t see how,.what 
with the equipment we had— 
that and the flashpowder and all 
—I don’t see how we could have 
made more than one picture. 
The film was slower, of course 
—and the lenses, whv it was an 
event when you could shoot at 
a 50th of a second. There just 
wasn’t the time. 

“I think the photographers 
understood their jobs better 
then. Thev could do on one 
negative what it now takes 3-4 
to do. And it wasn’t because 
of lack of snace in their papers. 
It wes simply because they were 
taucht that way. 

“I grant von the pictures, bv 
todav’s standards, were clut- 
tered—thev had the whole = 
in them. But thev looked # 

Thev weren’t these snecialized 
closeups you see now.’ 

A younger cameraman of the 
group bit into the discussion, 
hard and defensively. 

“Now. wait a minute,” he 
said. “You're all talking about 
vesterdav—15-2N-25 years ago. 

ine. Rut today’s teday. 
can’t afford—and, for that mat- 
ter, neither can you old dogs— 
to shoot just one picture. 

A Rat Race 

“You know how it is. It’s a 
rat race. especially if one of the 
bovs from the syndicates is 
there. He’s going to make six, 
I’m going to make six. Think 
I'm going back to the offi¢e and 
have ’em ask me whvinell I 
d'dn’t get a shot that the syn- 
dicate guy mede? 

“It’s the o'd pitch of protec- 
tion, that’s all. They’d always 


want the —. i didn’t make. 
Nobody said anything: for a 
moment; then an older bead 


chimed in 

be stilt t believe,” he said, “that 
you younger guys go overboard. 
Why, for instance, is it neces- 
sary to bang off six on, Say, a 
speaker? Now don’t deny it. 
I've seen you perform.” 
Ro snorted the whyinell 
guy,” and I noticed you were 
right , beside me doing the 
e.”” 


It was all lively banter. Each 
side seemed resigned to today’s 
method as opposed to yester- 
year’s and no one appeared con- 
vinced that he was either too 
right or too wrong. You ac- 
cepted the deal, that’s all, like 
you accepted the improvements 
in press photography in general, 
and so on to the next job. 

The original speaker came 
back to the platform. He 
worked himself into. a small 
shrug and laughed 

“Look,” he said, “get me 
straight. I still think too many 
pictures are — but I don’t 
say I think it’s bad. Perhaps 
we used to take ton few and 
now we take too many. 

“But that’s not bad, like I 
sav. The more we make. the 
better it is for us.” and he 
winked. “It certainly isn’t 
hurting the coverage any. All 
I can say is, bov, I’d sure like 
to be in the business of making 
film these days.” 


Sure-Fire 

Worp came into the city room 
of the Madison Wisconsin State 
Journal of a gas tank explosion 
(two-alarmer) in a local garage 
(7 iniured, 30 cars damaged). 

Staffer Arthur J. Vinie. asked 
to handle the assignment, told 
the city editor he didn’t have 
a car. Mr. Vinje found out 
Jater he svoke the awful truth, 
for after he had cabbed to the 
garage he suddenly remem- 
hered he had left his car there 
thet morning for a repair job. 

He fussed around till the 
smoke cleared so he could make 
his shots. worrving all the while 
about his 1948 model, which 
was buried somewhere under 
the smoke blanket. 

Finally, he found it. What 
was left of it. Total damage: 
one badly wrecked and burned 
ear: likewise some camera 
eauipment. Everything had 
been sure-fire. 

There must have been a sil- 
ver lining in those flames, 
though. The garage owner told 
him there was insurance pro- 
tection and that by evening he 
would have another car. 


Shutter Shorts... 

Kent STATE UNIVERSITY re- 
ports there are now 160 en- 
rolled for its short course in 
news photography (March 21- 


24). Enrollments close March 
15. Jim Fosdick, journalism 
professor, savs there is still 


time for picture contest en- 
tries. 

Joe Conley of the Philadel- 
vhia (Pa.) Inauirer has won 
first prize in the 10th annual 
photo contest of the local Pen 
and Pencil Club. 

Bob Stigers is the new pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati Press 
Photographers Association. 
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Clapper Award 
To Steele For 


‘5 Percenters’ 


WasnHIncTron—Jack Steele, as- 
sistant chief Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, re- 
ceived on March 
4 the sixth an- 
nual Raymond 
Clapper Me- 
morial Award 
for distinguish- 
ed Washington 


reporting. 
Mr. eSteele’ s 


stories - on | the 
operations of 
“five percent- 
ers” peddling 
claimed influ- 
ence with gov- 

ernment agencies for a _ fee 
touching off a Congressional in- 
vestiandion which brought Ma- 
jor-Gen. Harry Vaughan’s deep 
freeze and other gifts to public 
notice, won the $500 check and 
scroll. 

President Truman, who stead- 
ily supported his friend and 
military aide in the investiga- 
tion, presented the award at a 
dinner of the White House Cor- 
respondents’ Association. 

“Congratulations, Jack, I like 
good reporting, no matter what 
it says,” laughed the President. 

General Vaughan was among 
900 guests who heard the Chief 
Executive praise Mr. Steele’s 
work. The “five percenter” 
series led to an indictment, on 
a perjury charge, of John Mar- 
agon, who boasted of entree to 
the White House and close 
friendship with the doughty 
general. 

The judges praised Mr. Steele 
for his * ‘courageous and enter- 
prising” series and added “we 
must especially praise the kind 
of Jack Steele journalism which 
takes the public behind Wash- 
ington’s facade. of ‘official 
news.” 

“Here was an exemplification 
of the ‘earnest search for facts,’ 
the ‘continued and _ fearless 
battle for access by reporters to 
the sources of information’ 
which characterized the great 
correspondent in whose honor 
the prize is awarded,” stated 
the members of the judging 
committee. 

Mr. Steele, 35, a native of 
North Manchester, Ind., and a 
—s of Middleburv College 

(Vt.). and Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism, 
has been a reporter and spe- 
cialist in politics and national 
affairs for the Herald Tribune 
for 13 years. He was succes- 
sively reporter, rewrite man 
and ceslaheent citv editor in New 
k, mid-western correspond- 
ent with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, and: withthe Washington 
bureau since .1945. 

The annual award memorial- 
izes Raymond Clapper. Scripps- 
Howard ‘columnist, killed in a 
plane crash Ee covering the 
war in the Pacific. 

Carleton Kent, Chicago Sun- 
Times, was installed as new 
president of ihe White House 
Correspondents’ Association. 








Steele 














GRARFLEN SALUTES 


the winners of the Eleventh Annual Editor & Publisher 


News Picture Contest 

















Photographers using Graflex-made cameras have 
done it again! First, second and third prizes of the 
latest (1949) Editor & Publisher News Picture Con- 
test were won by fast-shooting newsmen all using 


4x 5 SPEED GRAPHICS. 


Before the war — 1936-1942 — all but one of the 
prize pictures were made with GRAPHIC or Graflex 
cameras. Up to now a total of 66 out of 68 prizes 
have gone to newsmen who captured their top- 


flight, paper-selling pictures with Graflex-made 
equipment. 


Publishers who want circulation . . . photographers 
who want outstanding news pictures of prize-win- 
ning quality . . . prefer Graflex! 

Graflex salutes the new winners, and in accordance 
with its annual custom is presenting to each the 
Graflex Award—a gold, diamond-studded watch 


charm, shown above twice actual size. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


J. F. McBride 


First Prize—Oakland Tribune photo of 
truck driver pinned in blazing cab. Made 
with 4x5 Speed Graphic. who tried. to rob 


phic ‘'45."" 


Detlef Engel 


Second Prize—Los Angeles Mirror news 
shot of cab oa Cag on bandit 


Pat Candido 


Third Prize—New York News photo of 
John L. Lewis being eyed by mink- oon 
lady in hotel lobby. Made with 4 x 
Speed Graphic. 


lacemaker Gra- 
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PROMOTION 


You Can Spend Peanuts 
And Still Do a Real Job 


By T. S. Irvin 


ONE THING an observer of the 
Promotion parade learns time 

and ain and over and over 
again that money is never a 
substitute for imagination or in- 
genuity. You can look at pro- 
motions that cost gen 
upon thousands and almost 

dict that they will fall flatter 
than the proverbial pancake and 
with as much of a thud. 

And you can glance at a pro- 
motion that costs little more 
than peanuts and know that it 
has the spark that makes and 
influences whatever it is you 
want to make and influence. 

One of these peanut promo- 
tions that pays off is by Lee 
Smith, promotion manager of 
the Pasadena (Calif.) Star- 
News. Here it is, in his words: 

“Many Boy Scout troops visit 
the Star-News. Because of 
school or other activities, these 
visits are ly made on Sat- 
urday morning. 

“We publish an exceptionally 
early edition on Saturday. This 
enables us to run a story about 
the Scouts’ visit timed to their 
actual tour of our plant. 

“When the Scouts arrive, a 
story containing the names of 
the visiting Scouts is sent 
through so that by the time the 
boys reach the press room on 
their tour, we are printing an 
edition containing not only the 
story of their — but the 
names of each 

“The boys get a a kick out 
of watching the presses actually 
printing their names, Each boy 
is then given a copy of the pa- 
per which you may be sure is 
carried home to his parents. 

e@ same idea, of course, 
be used for other groups 
ann the time element will al- 


low. All it takes is a little time 
and patience.” 


Press to Porch in Par 
‘ood 


Jmumie LOVELL uses a g 
idea for the Dallas (Tex.) Times 
Herald that also demonstrates 
how well peanuts substitute for 
money in promotion = you 
put an idea behind th 

He he pei p Bans mt in his 
lobby on which he is currently 
showing pd. case history of an 
ad from “Press to Porch.” In a 
series of 18 explanatory photo- 
graphs he traces an advertise- 
ment from its inception on the 
layout board to its delivery by 
the carrier to the lady of the 

ouse. 


As an educational feature, this 
sequence is tops. It has been 
used by many newspapers, of 
course, and always the report is 


and reports that it got a favor- 
able reaction there. He has had 
inquiries for loan of the display. 


What was also smart about 
this ep was its clever. pro- 
motional plug that an advertiser 
gets “ten home deliveries for 
less than a penny.” “Newspaper 
advertising is your most eco- 
— investment,” the board 


Jimmie points out that an- 
other value of the board was in 
showing the paper’s employes 
how many are involved in de- 
livering an ad to readers. 


Big Flash 

Tue New York Mirror believes 
in telling a big story in a big 
way. Literally, that is. So it 
sends out a giant-size sheet—a 
small billposter, really—to flash 
the news i Charming 
Child contest this year drew 
205,772 entries. The Mirror calls 
this the “largest response in 
publishing history!” 

Contest entries have Pp 
from 38,215 in 1942 and 182,093 
in 1 to this year’s amazing 
figure. The Mirror points to this 
as proof of its “popularity with 
young families!” 

That’s what you get on this 
giant flash. In small type at the 
bottom it says “story to follow.” 


In the Bag 
New ENGLAND Ni 's Ad- 


Wright Shots 


Store Night Life 

Srx cOoLUMNs were devoted to 
a story headed “Night Life in 
a | ae Department Store,” 
by hicago Daily News. 
The i illustrated with 10 
pictures, showed that a depart- 
ment store is a busy place after 
hours, too, depicting night work- 
ers from wrappers preparing 
the next day’s deliveries to re- 
pairmen and bakers and clean- 
ing women. 


Advance Ad Info 

Apvvance information on ad- 
vertising eppeering in the New 
York Times Magazine is being 
supplied more than 1,000 de- 
partment and specialty stores 
Grondhent the country in a 
new merchandising _ service. 
The new program covers adver- 
tising for women’s apparel and 
accessories, and men’s clothing 
and furnishings. 


Serializes Documents 
THE WEEKLY Randolph Review 
of Elkins, W. Va., has begun to 
blish the Constitution of the 
Tnited States in serial form. It 
will follow with the Declaration 
of Independence. 


Biogravhical Sketches 

THE Raleigh (N. C.) News & 
Observer has launched a “Tar 
Heel of the Week” series, fea- 
turing a 1,500-word sketch of 
a prominent North Carolinian 
each Sunday, illustrated with a 
portrait - photograph by a ag 
L. Shoaf of Lexington, N. C., 








vertising Bureau, Boston, “pub- 
lishes its second annual report 
of national automobile linage in 
48 New England newspapers for 
1949. The report breaks down 
linage by make of car by month 
for each newspaper. Twenty-one 
makes are listed. Buick leads 
with 2,127,721 lines, an expendi- 
ture of nearl . Ford 
was second, evrolet third. 

Waukesha (Wis.) Daily Free- 
man won a typographical excel- 
lence award in its circulation 
class in ae Inland _Daily Press 





Aa this ‘boner with a full page 
advertisement that does a good 
job of telling readers about it 
and telling them what the im- 
portance of this honor is to 
them. By reproducing old-style 
headline type alongside the new, 
old-style body type alongside 
the new, and Yo1d-time woodcut 
engravings alongside today’s 
photography, the page does a 
fine job. It deserves some kind 
of award, too. 

Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
server have issued an attractive 
market data folder that gives 
the facts and figures needed to 
show what an attractive market 
the paper covers. 


s 

Fashion in Albion 

The Albion (Mich.) Evening 
Recorder, a city of approximate- 
ly 8,500 “population on, recently 
published a six-page special sec- 
tion titled “A Preview of Fash- 
ion, Spring 1950.” 





It her- F 


pr 1 photographer. 
Junior Editorials 
Tue Sharon (Pa.) Herald is 


publishing “Junior Editorials,” 
designed to appeal to pe 
school readers, once a week 

s 


44 Pages of Recipes 
In Special Section 
Cotorapo Sprincs—The Ga- 
zette Telegraph published a 44- 
page (tabloid) rons section 
‘eb. 28. Advertising Director 
Alan G. Nicholas pointed out 
that four pages contained 
recipes submitted by men read- 
ers. 





NO SALES GLOOM 
In St. Petersburg 


th's ig oe 
ci ‘BIGGEST EAR. We grew 

Into the 100,000 population 
wap 

— and — 

The TIMES continued FIRST in the 
affections of readers so oll — to 
know what's new and wi to buy 


eS. and with advartiver who 
wanted to tell them 


St. Petersburg-Florida 


TIMES 


Represented by 
Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


Daily Sunday 








‘One Great Hour’ 
Drive Winning 
Wide Support 


More than 100,000 church con- 


srogations, resenting some 
5,000,000 members, are 

ating in Church World Se: Gorvieds 
“One Great Hour of Sharing’ 
eg = — Dr. Stan- 
ley I. Stuber, promotion direc 
tor. told R&P this week. 

With Church World Service 
supplying press and radio mz 
=" ‘ — a tmats 

° 
is essentially a me. By -- 


More than volun press 
cepreseutetives are now at 
work for local committees 


throughout the country, 4 
Stuber said, and the number is 
expected to reach 1,000 by the 
time the drive reaches its ‘cli- 
max, Sunday, March 12. Wher 
ever possible, he said, these 
representatives are drawn from 
the ranks of professional adver- 
tising, newspaper and publicity 


people. 

Participating churches are 
members of 19 Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox communions. 

The “One Great Hour” theme, 

repetition from last year’s 
drive, promotes primarily a 
campaign for relief of the 
world’s displaced and under- 
privileged needy, for recon- 
struction and i inter-church 
aid. Particular ae is 
being given to the vast refugee 
problem in Europe and Asia. 


2 pny Papers 
® Have 104-Pq. Editions 


Two huge editions were pub 
lished in February by Arkansas 
neon Feb. 19. the Hot Sorts 

n Fe e Ho -” 
— Record and New 

had a 104-page ameunTeAwer" 
edition, the largest newspaper 
ever published in the town. It 
was the 16th annual such edi- 
tion and 88 pages were stand- 
ard-size. 

A ook later. the El Dorado 
Daily News published its 15th 
annual Oil and Industrial Edi- 
tion, also 104 pages. 








NOT JUST SPEED 


but ease and economy 
also make EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER Classi- 
fied Ads tops for buy- 
ing, selling, job-finding 
and hiring. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
1708 Times Tower 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 
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G PRESSES - 


THE ONLY COMPLETE 
LINE IN THE MEDIUM-SIZE FIELD 


GOSS DUPLEX DEK-A-TUBE 
25,000-30,000 papers per hour. Any com- 
bination of units up to 48-page capacity 
with color. 

GOSS UNITUBE 
30,000 papers per hour. Any combination 
of units from 8 to 48 pages with color. 

GOSS DUPLEX UNITUBULAR 
36,000-40,000 papers per hour. Any com- 
bination of units from 8 to 48 pages with 
color. 

GOSS UNIVERSAL 
36,000-40,000 papers per hour. Any com- 
bination of units up to 48 pages straight; 
64 pages, collect, with color. 


“Goss - 
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If your circulation is in four or five figures... your next 
press, no doubt, will be a Goss. 

The Goss line includes presses to print everything from 
an 8-page small community paper to the largest metro- 
politan daily where runs of 96 pages are not unusual. This 
selection of equipment completely brackets the medium- 
size and intermediate class papers, offering every publisher 
a press to meet his individual requirements. 

For the medium-size group, there are the advantages of 
economical tubular press operation—one plate per page... 
two page steps to full capacity—available in a choice of 
three presses; the Goss Duplex Dek-A-Tube...Goss Uni- 
tube ...and Goss Duplex Unitubular. In the intermediate 
class, there is the Goss Universal—a compact, single width, 
semi-cylindrical rotary press which provides unlimited 
flexibility up to a 64-page capacity. 

This emphasis on the medium-intermediate group stems 
from the combined 131 years’ experience of the } ee nero 
organization and the recognition of the special needs of 
newspapers in the five-figure circulation range. Investigate 
now, plan ahead for the installation of your new Goss press. 


¢ THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Duplex Division: Battle Cr Mich. 
Goss Printing Press Co., Ltd., Preston, England 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


ap PPTIT AA ATT TT 
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AIRPLANE CROSSES BRIDGE. This is the 127-foot wide 
airport taxiway overpass, carrying a taxiing air- 
plane across the vehicular approzch road at the 
New York International Airport. In fabricating 
and erecting steel for such modern structures a8 
this, United States Steel is continuing its number- 
one job of helping to build a better America. 


HOSPITAL FAVORITE. Equipment made of US'S Stainless Steel stands in a 
class by itself when it comes to safeguarding the health of patients, mak- 
ing. work easier for hospital staffs. Its smooth surfaces harbor neither 
germs nor bacteria. And it’s easy to keep spotlessly clean and sanitary. 


SLAM, SLAM, SLAM, all day long—but despite such rough 
treatment, this refrigerator stands solid as a rock and 
holds its gleaming porcelain surface because the steel 
it’s: made of.is, sturdy, time-tested U-S’S Vitrenamel. 


UNITED STATES srezi CoaboanTiht 436 Seventh Ave. : Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY ®» ‘TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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A CLEAN, SAFE PAN is any pan made of 
stainless steel because this ever-bright 
material is so easy to keep free from con- 
tamination. When you buy a utensil 
bearing the U-S’S Stainless Steel label, 
you know that the steel was made by 
United States Steel—that it is perfect for 
its purpose, that it is easy to clean, and 
corrosion-resistant all the way through. 


TIRES DEFY DESTRUCTION! Newest thing in tires is the use of high tensile steel 
wire to replace cotton or rayon cord, producing what engineers believe to be 
the most rugged.pneumatic tire ever built. It runs cooler under heavy loads at 
high speeds, gives more mileage. Development of hair-like strands of U-S’S Tire 
Cord Wire, strong’enough to take the constant punishment of tire flexing, was 
accomplished after extensive research by scientists of United States Steel. 


y..and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
AMebing to Build a Petter America 


INE FENCE DIVISION  CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
L EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY +» UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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MORE CARRIER EVIDENCE 
MOTIVATED by an E&P editorial (“Let's 

Find Out,” Feb. 4), one more newspaper 
has gathered the facts on the scholastic 
records of its carrier boys. 

The New York State Department of La- 
bor contends newspaperboys are below 
average in school grades, less regular in 
school attendance, and more frequently ar- 
raigned as truants. 

The Atlanta Journal (Feb. 25, page 32) 
found its carrier boys averaged B in their 
school studies—above the average for all 
Atlanta students. 

The Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph this 
week reveals the results of its inquiry 
into the scholastic status of its own 258 
carrier boys. They range from 12 to 19 
years of age. Not one of them was found 
failing in school work. Only 17% of 
them, 45 boys, were rated below average 
in grades. In nearly every case where a 
boy was below average his school princi- 
pal noted that his newspaper route was a 
good thing for him. 

39% of the boys, or 99, were above 
average. Another 44% were average, This 
makes 83% average of above. 

The newspaper also asked school offi- 
cials for ratings on the boys: conduct or 
citizenship in and around the school. 98% 
or 252 of the boys were rated average or 
above. Only 6 boys or 2% were rated as 
poor, and in each case the boy could im- 
prove if he would try, the officials said. 

As for tardiness, only 4 boys had been 
tardy on account of their carrier work— 
and these were tardy 7 times each because 
of extreme weather conditions. 

We feel that the Atlanta and Blooming- 
ton carrier boy records are the rule in- 
stead of the exception among American 
newspapers. 

We feel it is time for the American 
newspapers to prove it. 

The “do gooders” have been trying for 
years to get carrier boys classified as child 
labor. They have tried all the tricks in 
the book, and are still trying. 

The truth of the matter is that carrier 
boy work, when properly supervised as it 
is by responsible newspapermen, is 
healthy, educational and constructive in 
the early training of youths. 

The sooner the newspaper industry 
gathers some concrete evidence—similar 
to Atlanta and Bloomington—the sounder 
will be their position in combatting crack- 
pot legislation. 


COMICAL, BUT... 
IN MICHIGAN, a weekly editor is em- 
broiled in a battle with a justice of 
the peace which has resulted in the edi- 
tor and the chief of police being jailed 
and fined. It might be comical—but it’s 
serious stuff. 

Fortunately the Michigan Bar Associa- 
tion has joined the fray and is decrying 
judicial powers left in the hands of un- 
trained men. The county prosecutor has 
started action to oust the justice. 

Some of the newspapers thought the 
whole thing terribly funny. They'd be a 
lot more sensible if they would join with 
the lawyers in protecting the rights of an 
editor against irresporisible officials. 
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Therefore ‘ acon is ian and judgment 
doth never go forth: for wicked dotn 
compass about the righteous; therefore wrong 
judgment proceedeth.—Habakkuk, I; 4. 


THE BOMB AND H?O 
“WHAT WAS H’O when you went to col- 
lege?” the voice on the phone de- 
manded. 

Thinking it was a gag by some long-lost 
college pal, we ing about 
not drinking much of it if we could avoid 
it. 

Turned out it was an ex-newspaperman, 
unknown to us, with an “idea” to “kid the 
hydrogen bomb” and “wipe out the fear 
psychology being implanted in the pub- 
lic's mind.” He would like the newspapers 
to point out that water is composed of 
hydrogen and oxygen. What happens 
when a hydrogen bomb is exploded in the 
air?—we get water, he says. Get the 
newspapers to kid it on that basis, he suc- 
gested. 

We wouldn’t have paid much attention 
to it except that the “idea” might appeal 
to some not-so-informed editors and it cer- 
tainly might be swallowed as gospel by 
the uninitiated public. A clever writer 
could have a lot of fun on this theme—but 
would that be good? 

In the first place, any high school chem- 
ist knows that hydrogen when mixed with 
air or oxygen is highly explosive. In the 
second place, the H in the hydrogen bomb 
is heavy hydrogen, or deuterium. Third, 
an H bomb would not only be destructive 
because of the heat and blast but would 
spread deadly radioactive gamma rays. 
Fourth, the intensity of those rays could 








MASSACHUSETTS BILL 
A PROPOSAL which the Massachusetts 
legislature is now studying would re- 
quire newspapers to publish names and 
addresses of “letters to the editor” writers. 

Needless to say, the newspapers of that 
state are fighting it. 

Most newspapers will not consider pub- 
lishing a letter unless it is signed by the 
author. They will not accept anonymous 
contributions. Most of them check before 
publication to determine if the letter’s 
signature is authentic. 

But, most newspapers will also respect 
a request for anonymity from a letter 
writer providing the letter is good, it is 
authentic, and the request for withholding 
the author’s name is reasonable and justi- 
fied. 

If newspapers were required by law to 
reveal the names of these contributors the 
flow would be shut off. 

It seems to us the issue here is akin to 
that of the newspaper “confidence law.” 
The Massachusetts legislature has a “con- 
fidence law” proposal now before it. The 
effectiveness of newspapers is curtailed if 
its reporters and its editors cannot print 
information, which of their knowledge 
and belief is true, and at the same time 
protect the source of their information. 

In addition, the Massachusetts proposal 
regarding letters would establish a dan- 
gerous precedent if adopted. It is only 
a short step from forcing a newspaper to 
publish the names of letter writers to 
forcing it to publish the source of every 
scrap of information it prints. 

That is compulsion and a far cry from 
the free press guaranty of the First 
Amendment. It could lead to compulsory 
publication of other things. 

The newspapers of Massachusetts must 
be successful in their fight against this 
proposal. 





ITU ELECTION 
A PRESS association dispatch this week 
reporting the election battle within the 
International Typographical Union gave 
an erroneous picture to the public, news- 
paper employers and particularly union 





be increased by altering the position 
of the bomb casing. 

We don’t think the H bomb or the A 
bomb should be “kidded” or ridiculed, no 
matter how noble the intention. The pub- 
lic would be a lot better of if it could be 
brought to realize the seriousness of the 
problem—how deadly such a bomb could 
be—and that goes also for any potential 
enemies. 

Peace in our time isn’t going to be ob- 
tained with a body politic that is kept 
amused instead of informed. 

Fear is a terrible thing. And if a fear 
psychosis is being developed in this coun- 
try because of the H bomb, that is also a 
terrible thing. 

But ignorance is worse—fear breeds on 
it. 

The United States will become progres- 
sively stronger as a nation as long as its 
newspapers, magazines and radio stations 
tell the truth, inform and instruct the 
people. 


The story reported Woodruff Randolph 
and his administration slate of candidates 
for office “were assured of victory in the 
May 17 election . . . on the basis of en- 
dorsements from local unions.” It quoted 
the ITU secretary-treasurer to the effect 
that the Progressive (Randolph) slate 
would defeat the Independents by a ma- 
jority of from 12,000 to 16,000 votes on the 
basis of 422 local endorsements for Ran- 
dolph and 185 for his Independent op- 
ponent Sparkman. 

We would like to point out that in 1948, 
Randolph was endorsed by 539 locals— 
more than a hundred above the present 
figure—and his opponent at that time had 
only 85. But Randolph won the election 
by only 9,000 votes in a total of 63,000 
cast. 

It would seem that the ITU election will 
be closer than its secretary-treasurer, who 
is a candidate for re-election, has acknowl- 
edged. 
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MENTION 








F. M. Fiywn, president of the 
New York Daily News, and Mrs. 
FLYNN are spending their winter 
vacation in Nassau in the Ba- 
hamas, a resort they have vis- 
ited since 1934. 

FRANK O’HEARN, chief edi- 
torial writer for the Lawrence 

Mass.) Evening Tribune, has 
retired after more than 40 
years’ service with the news- 
paper. His brother, Joun A 
O’HEaRN, is managing editor. 

JOHN GANNETT, son of the pub- 
lisher of the Portland (Me.) 

Press Herald, Evening Express, 
Sunday Telegram and other 
Maine papers, has_ returned 
from Japan and enon Mh as a 
lieutenant in the Army to join 
his father at the Guy Gannett 
Publishing Co. 

Epwarp LyNetr, editor and 
co-publisher of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Times, and Mrs. LyNett 
are planning a Holy Year pil- 
grimage to Rome and a tour of 
Europe. 

ALaANson C. DEUEL, § ay 
of the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Ga- 
zette Publishing Co., has been 
reelected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Niagara Falls Hotel 
— 

FreD W. Speers, editor of the 
Escondido (Calif.) Times-Advo- 
cate, has been elected president 
of the San Diego county unit of 
the California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers ———. succeeding 
ARcHIE Hicks, Jr., editor of the 

Cc -Dispatch. 


JaMEs L. Moore, panes of 
the Kannapolis (N. C.) Dail: 
Independent, has been appointed 
by Gov. W. Kerr Scott to serve 
on a committee studying a pro- 
posal for a high-speed turnpike 
across central North Carolina. 

Jean E. DrNeen has_ been 
named editor of the Lewistown 
(Mont.) Daily News to succeed 
Gorpon E. NELSON, who re- 
signed to join the news staff of 
the Fresno (Calif.) Bee. 

GeorcE A. BUCHANAN, editor, 
Columbia (S. C.) Record, has 
been reelected president of the 
South Carolina Hospital Service 
Plan organization. 


On the Business Side 


Bes eny V. Hutr has been 
pointed promotion manager 

oF The Little Rock Arkansas Ga- 
zette in a. pro- 
gram of coordi- 
nating promo- 
tion of the 
newspaper and 
its radio station. 
Mr. Hutt has 








Stockman in 





ity 
school of jour- 
nalism, class of 1930. At one 
time he was advertising. man- 
ager of the Pine Bluff ( Ark.) 
Graphic.’ 





BROTHERHOOD 


E. B. MacNaughton, right. pub- 
lisher of the Portland Oregonian, 
shows his certificate of award 
from the National Conference of 


Christians and Jews to Benson 


Ford, vicepresident of Ford 
Motor Co., at Brotherhood Week 
dinner in Portland. 





Howarp WHEAT, general ad- 
vertising manager of the ag 





is 
Columbia Hospital eonvelaseing 
from an operation. 

ALBERT THEROUZ, formerly 
with the New York Sun, has 
= the advertising staff of 
It Progresso Italo-Americano, 
New York Italian- language 
daily. 

Ken SMALL, formerly an ad- 
vertising solicitor for the Great 
Falls Mont.) Tribune, has 
transferred to the Fg phew 
staff of the Great Falls Leader. 

Guy LEonarD, former reporter 
for the Portland Oregonian and 
for San Francisco and Fresno, 
Calif. newspapers, has been 
named assistant manager of the 
Portland (Ore.) Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Autrrep P. Davies, formerly 
advertising manager of the 
Burlingame Advance and the 
Monrovia News-Post in Califor- 
nia and advertising director of 


the Harrisburg (Pa.) Tetegrapn, 
has been made general manager 
of the Madera (Calif.) News- 
Tribune. Mr. Davies has ap- 
pointed Quinto D1 Marta as ad- 
vertising manager. 

Leroy PaLtrow7z, advertising 
Manager of the Danbury 
(Cons) News-Times, has been 
appointed state vicepresident 
for Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land of the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association. 

Hoyt Carter has retired as 
advertising director of the AIl- 
ee (Calif.) Post-Advocate 

e retail advertising 
a. er of the G le 


was succeeded by 

Rep) Baca, formerly of the 
Culver City (Calif.) Star-News. 

D. N. Fiewpinc, advertising 
manager of the Niagara Falls 
(Ont.) Evening Review for the 
ast 4 years, retired on 

rch 1 

THoMAs HURLEY has 
shifted from the ” pookkeeping 

ent of the pene 
(Conn.) Times - the classifi 
advertising department. wae 

LIAM ZABEL replaced him in the 
Lo mgs ae department and 
Mrs. Muriat Curtin joined the 
classified advertising staff. 

FRANK S. STEVENS has suc- 
ceeded FRANK P. COLLINS as 
business manager of the Dan- 
bury (Conn.) News-Times. 

Joun F. REGAN, display ad- 
vertising salesman for the Santa 
Ana (Calif.) Register, has re- 
signed to rejoin the Army with 
rank of captain. 

ALEXANDER WARDEN, business 
manager of the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune-Leader, has 
been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of Western Air Lines. 





In the Editorial Rooms 


Patricia McGrecor has be- 
come a ag reporter for the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Oswald Jacoby 








“King of Cards") 








top of the 
“best-seller,” too! 





In a new, 3-times-weekly column, 
National Canasta Champion Os- 
wald Jacoby explains the game 
that’s sweeping the country .. . 
gives basic instruction to _begin- 
ners, outlines stratagems for ad-" 


vanced players ... all in the same clear, absorbing 
style that ee his “How To Win At Canasta” at the 

st-seller list. Send for samples—see how 
Jacoby’s new column can help make your paper a 


WIRE TODAY curc€GO SUN-TIMES 
FOR PROOFS! 


ste. 
218 W. WACKER Of, 
MARRY 8. BAKER cenena, manager 











1950 


incomparable 





e clean, wholesome adven- 
ture comic . . . for every 
member of the family!” 


world-wide favorite for 
over 20 years! 


translated. into 52 lan- 
guages, including Hindus- 
tani! 


over 25 motion pictures 
have been made of Tarzan 
. and more coming. 


Tarzan appears in over 
200 newspapers, including 
New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, Los An- 
geles Mirror, Boston Post, 
Honolulu Star Bulletin. 


@ 

Daily strip—4 or 5 col. 
Page—1/2, 1/3 standard ; 
and full tabloid 
WIRE FOR RATE TODAY! 
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Personal 


continued from page 43 





EMANUEL GOLDBERG, f 
of the Associated Press enya 
Washin 


gton correspondent of 
Newsweek, is writing a new col- 
umn, “Affairs = — for the 
Lynn (Mass.) I 

BRADLEY ts former chief 
of the Davidson County buress 
of the Greensboro (N. C.) we 
News, has been transferred t 
— city staff as rewriteman. 

IM MICHAELS, who covered 
the Gandhi murder in India, for 
+ pone for the B fale (nt 

or 
ag *, &- “4 uffalo (N. 
Morris ~ cell an Associ- 
ated Press staffer Fo 1938, 
has been appointed correspond- 
ent at Sacramento, Calif., suc- 
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goles | late W. A. (ARCHIE) 

Landsberg was a 

be yg AT. in the Pa- 

cific and since has been sta- 

tioned in Tokyo, y= Ariz., 
and San Francisco, Calif. 


Tom Barser, winner of many 
flower trophies, has been named 
garden expert of the Vancouver 


(B. C.) Sun. 


Dick SmirTH, former manager 
of the United Press bureau in 
Phoenix, Ariz., has opened a 
publicity and public relations 
office in that city. 

JEANNETTE HOPKINS, who has 
been covering the social service 
beat for the Providence (R. I.) 
Evening Bulletin, has joined the 
— staff of the Oklahoma City 


Mrs. Ep M. ANDERSON, pub- 
lisher of the weekly oe 
Post, West Jefferson, N. C., and 
her daughter, BILLie, were in 
New York this week to attend 
the high school forum of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 
They were accompanied by Mrs. 

UTH McQuace, publisher of 
the Mocksville (N. C.) Enter- 
prise, a weekly. 

Pau Davis, recently assigned 
to the Providence (R. I.) Jour- 
nal-Bulletin’s state staff bureau 
in Pawtucket, has been trans- 
ferred to the Evening Bulletin’s 
city staff. 


JERRY CARTER, veteran news 


editor of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Journal, has been pro- 
moted to city 


editor. With the 
exception of a 
year in military 
service in the 
last war, Mr. 
Carter has been 
on the Journal 
staff more than 
20 years. Suc- 
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him as 
news editor is 
Ep Morr, from 
= news rim. 

GIeertT SHEP- 
HERD, another 
Staffer, resigned to go to Cali- 
fornia. 

Hers L. ASHLOcK, sports edi- 
tor of the Spokane (Wash.) 
Daily Chronicle, is the new 
president of the Spokane Press 
Club. Gorvon Cog, Chronicle 
city editor, is first vicepresident. 

Davin Gisson, formerly on the 
reportorial staff of the Green- 
field (Mass.) Recorder-Gazette, 
has joined the reportorial staff 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

Mary HArRINGTON, who has 
— on the United Press and 
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of newspapers, and 

Laan JACKSON BRAUN, who 

will take over a new home- 

making section, have joined the 

= staff of the Detroit 
Mich.) Free Press. 

H. C. (Buck) Herzoc, amuse- 
ment editor of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Sentinel, who is making 
his annual visit to Hollywood to 
report on the film capital and 
its stars, has been named offi- 
cial ambassador to Hollywood 
for the Milwaukee Civic Prog- 
ress Commission. 

LAWRENCE FARRANT, for the 
last three years a_ financial 
writer for the Providence (R. 
I.) Journal-Bulletin, has taken 
a job in New York City. 









THE FOURTH ESTATE ... 











By Trent 





“Come in, His Excellency will grant you another exclusive interview!” 





Cot, Henry Burpick, Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press real estate 
editor, is on sick leave. 

WALTER PuerRE, Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press news editor, 
has returned from a Holy Year 
pilgrimage to Rome. 

H. R. FARRALL, assistant to the 
publisher of the Warren (O.) 
Tribune Chronicle, vicepresi- 
dent and general manager of 
the Tribune Station WHHH, has 
been elected president of the 
Warren Chamber of Commerce. 


Wedding Bells 





3 to Help in Making 


Nieman Selections 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Two news- 
paper editors and a Washington 
columnist will help Harvard 
University select Nieman Fel- 
lows for the college year open- 
> September. 
e University announced 
that Marquis Childs, Washing- 
ton columnist for United Fea- 
tures Syndicate, Louis B. Seltz- 
er, editor of the Cleveland (O.) 
Press, and Irving ‘Dilliard, edi- 
torial page editor of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, have 





James H. Banbury, sports edi- 
tor of the Florence (S. C.) 
Morning News, and Miss RuTH 
Taytor, at Valdosta, Ga., Feb. 
18. 

FRANK ANGELO, features editor 
and former makeup editor of 
the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, 
and Betty Sto, Detroit News 
editorial staff member and 
daughter of A.BerT E. STOLL, 
News wildlife editor, Feb. 25. 

RoBEeRT PARKER SMITH, cOpy- 
reader of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press, and JoAN TUCKER, 
Feb. 13. 

Met Most, Associated Press 
radio rewrite editor and former 
foreign correspondent, and HAN- 
NA Branvt of Vienna, in New 
York, March 5. 

a 


Prep School Sports 
Page Scores Big Hit 


Los ANGELEs—Praise of the 
Examiner’s new page devoted 
to prep school sports has come 
from high school coaches, play- 
ers, and student associations. 
The page, with the heading, 
“Los Angeles Examiner Scho 
astic Sports Assn.,” covers the 
— with both photographs and 
ne 


Wiiliam S. Hart Union Junior- 
Senior High School gave the pa- 
per two awards. 
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ted ——_ to the 
Nieman Selecting Committee. 


N. H. Editor Really 
Puts on the Mileage 


MANCHESTER, N. H.— Thomas 
McKoan is a newspaperman 
who spread himself over a large 
area. He not only the city 
editor of the New Hampshire 
Sunday Times, published here, 
but he has become owner and 
publisher of the Valley Times 
of Pittsfield, Mass., about 100 
miles from here. 

He spends a good part of each 
week driving back and forth be- 
tween the two jobs. His home 
is in Concord, about 25 miles 
from Manchester—and not on 
the way to the western Massa- 
chusetts city. 


Wood with S&L 

Cuicaco— Robert W. Wood, 
formerly on the staff of the 
ANPA Special Standing Com- 
mittee, has joined the local staff 
of Selvage & Lee, public rela- 
tions firm. He served as war- 
time director of public relations 
for Bureau of Naval Personnel 
and before that he was with the 

Borden Company’s public rela- 
tions department and on the 
editorial staff of the Chicago 
Tribune. 








* 


BETHLEHEM’S YEAR REVIEWED 
IN REPORT TO EMPLOYEES 


Each year at the same time that Bethlehem’s annual report 
to stockholders goes out we mail to each of our employees 
a report covering the activities and accomplishments of the 
year that were of special interest to them. The Report to 
Employees for 1949 was published a short time ago. It 
gives highlights of the year’s operations, together with 
information on the amended Bethlehem Pension Plan, the 
new Social Insurance Plan, production records, safety, 
industrial hygiene, and other topics. 

This is the twenty-third annual report that Bethlehem 


Steel has made to its employees. So far as we know, Beth- 
lehem was the first large company to give employees such 
an annual statement and report on the factors that made 
possible the year’s accomplishments. 
Copy Mailed on Request 

While the report is prepared with Bethlehem employees 
in mind, there are many outside the company who find 
much of interest in it. If you would like to receive a copy, 
send a letter or post card to Publications Department, 
Room 1037, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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SYNDICATES 


Year-Old ‘Little Sport’ 
Adds Sunday Release 


By Jane McMaster 


A NEW Solty strip, . which 
: in ‘the. Philadelphia In- 
quirer on Feb. 28, , ap 
to President S. George 
ttle of GEeNERAL FEATUREs to 
Se uatyes. It was a gag-a-day 


arch 28. Now, 
‘on what will be the first anni- 
versary of its syndication, 
“Little at will go Sunday 
too. British-born John Rouson 
is adding Sunda: 
half, one-third, 
black 


Pee beginning 


On Sundays, the sli 
harassed chief character — 
stay as silent as during the 
week, but other characters will 
be gabby. For Sunday pages, 
too, the hero, frequently sur- 
rounded by pretty girls, will 
steer clear of stadium sports. 
‘To attract the general audience 
a Sunday page needs, the spo: 
involved is more liable to be 
nals or skiing than boxing or 


rse a 
For subscribers who add the 
ep iy Fy 
e e as a 
with the ieee’ comes. saan 
_ “When I came here to sell 
the strip, I looked at papers 
and saw so many on comic 
pages, I thought I'd like one to 
stand in tion,” Mr. 
ouson. “One that would be 
aa + in its glory on the sports 


So his strip was sold as a 
sports page feature. Mr. Little 
says about half the papers using 
the daily strip put it at the top 
‘of the first sports page. making 
it, in effect, a m ead. 

The ar needs of Amer- 
ican Pages were also 
taken into account for the fea- 

The continual press for 
sports ge space led to the 
production of a strip half as 
deep as the usual strip. (Ex- 

msive copper plates are used 
n its production to achieve 
song reproduction despite the 

ze. 
In addition, the 42-year-old 
vartoonist tries to have the 
daily chuckles deal proportion- 
ately with sports that get most 
news space. Thus, baseball gets 
a lot more gags than roller 
derby, or bowling. 

ctually “Little Sport” start- 

ed in Paris. 

After the war, the cartoonist, 
who had been drawing for 
British newspapers since the 
age of 20, went to Paris to 
study serious painting. There 
he sold the Continental Daily 
Mail on the idea ofa daily strip. 
A little character he’d used for 
cartoons in the Sunday Graphic, 
London, emerged as his chief 

er for the strip, which 


46 


rt prettily on the walls. 


had to be: pantomime to cut 
the barriers. 


e 

served an apprenticeship as a 
jockey, but his weight Ww 
him out of that field. Later he 
won track cups and cross- 
Channel yachting races. Dur- 
ing the war when he served 
with the British Navy, he 
learned deep sea diving. “It’s 
quite fun if you can ‘ord the 
equipment,” he advises others. 

A urer here during the 
war on rendering mines safe 
under water, Mr. Rouson al- 
ways thought he’d like to re- 
turn. So after his strip was a 
success in Europe, he came to 
sell it here. And apparently, 
during the period with the In- 
quirer, the cartoonist was still 
a bit under Parisian influence. 

A strip dealing with a hunter 
who decorated his walls with 
mounted heads won a tsk, tsk 
and blue pencil from the edi- 
tors. (The last picture had 
shown the wife’s head hung 

A pre- 
vious panel had shown her go- 
ing out with another man.) 
“That would have been consid- 
ered too mild in Paris,” says 
Cyaan ” nigh! lar i 

cling, ghiy popu n 
France, couldn’t be used for 
strips here either, although the 
gag ideas could some time be 
worked into another sport. 

In fact, Mr. Rouson must be 
almost a Professor of Compara- 
tive Sports, since he has a num- 
ber of papers in England, Aus- 
tralia and even one in Finland. 

The sports audiences are dif- 
ferent, for one thing. His first 
baseball game was an eye- 


opener. 

“The tygies) British cricket 
crowd is placid,” says . Rou- 
son. “At times there will be 
polite applause, but nobody 
throws a bottle at the umpire.” 

But baseball jokes sometimes 
have to be changed to cricket 
and football to soccer for non- 
American audiences. In racing, 
his. favorite sport, he has to do 
some extra drawing for British 
newspapers. Jockeys in Eng- 
land never have a number on 
their sleeves, and our starting 
gates are different from their 


S. 

Once cartoonist of two daily 
and three Sunday strips for 
British newspapers at the same 
time, Mr. Rouson still draws 
“Boy Meets Girl” for the Sun- 
day ch. It, too, is pan- 
tomime. “Real humor comes 
down to the simple and elemen- 
tary,” says Mr. uson. 


Agatha Christie Serial 
Signed by CT-NYN 

Tue Cxicaco TriBuneE- New 
York News SYNDICATE has se- 
cured serial rights to Agatha 
Christie’s 50th mystery book, 





“A. ol Is Arranged,” for 
appearance in newspapers prior 
to book publication. sci 


The serial, to be com of 
about eight weeks of ly in- 
stallments, is to start in news- 


papers April 17, prior to its sim- 
ultaneous publication, here and 
abroad, in book form on June 5. 
Dodd Mead & Co., are publish- 
ers. 

The syndicate said it was the 
first Agatha Christie serial se- 
cured in a long time. The pre- 
vious one was “Murder At The 
Vicarage,” published in 1933. 


‘Maggie and Jiggs’ 
Runs 10,000 Days 

LAvuTARO BARAHONA, feature 
editor of El Mercurio, Santiago, 
Chile, has not missed a single 
day in 10,000 days of translat- 
ing “Maggie and Jiggs” (George 
McManus, Kinc Features) for 
his paper. During the 27-year 
appearance of the strip in the 
paper, Mr. Barahona has got 
so in the spirit of the bg | that 
he was able to make up “Bring- 
ing Up Father” d e war 
when the originals were often 
missing for long periods. No- 
body noticed it or complained, 
not even Mr. McManus or KFS. 

“Amenidades del Diario Vi- 
vir” is so popular in Chile that 
there are streets named after 
“Crisanta” and “Don Fausto.” 
A song Mr. Barahona adapted 
from one in the strip also 
caught on, he says. 

A promotion story in the 
paper recently reminded that it 
= the feature Sept. 25, 


News and Notes 

“Ir we cartoonists draw air- 
planes that look more like 
turkey buzzards, it’ll be our 
own fault from now on,” says 
Gus Arriola, creator of UnrTep 
Features’ “Gordo.” He assisted 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. in production of an elabo- 
rate album of photographs and 
diagrams prepared specifically 
for use of cartoonists and comic 
strip artists. 





New Confidence 
Bill Put Before 


N. Y. Legislators 


Auzany, N. ¥.—The New York 
State Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors has had a new confidence 
bill introduced in the Legisla- 
ture by Senator Martin Ander- 
son of B 


inghamton. 
The “model” measure spon- 
sored last a. by Senator 
Thomas. C. 0 of New- 
urgh ran into tion of 
editors and prosecu officials. 
Some editors objec to the 


clause giving Supreme Court 
justices power to compel a re- 
porter to divulge his source of 
information if deemed “in the 
public interest.” 

The Anderson Bill, which has 
aroused lawyers and prosecut- 
ing officials again, says: 

“No person engaged on, con- 
nected with, or employed by 
any newspaper or press associ- 
ation for the purpose of gather- 
ing, procuring, compiling, edit- 
ing or publishing news, shall be 
required te lose, in any 
legal proceeding, trial or inves- 
tigation before any judge, jury, 
inquisitorial body or commis- 
sion, or elsewhere, the source 
of any information procured or 
obtained by such person and 
used as the basis for any article, 
written or published.” 


Co-Sponsors Keep 
Zoo Out of the Red 


Cincinnati, O. — For the third 
successive year the Times-Star 
and Post will co-sponsor the an- 
nual Pure Food and Home 
Show at the Zoo in August. 

Newspaper support has en- 
abled that city-owned resort to 
keep out of “the red.” Net pro- 
ceeds, formerly divided between 
a private promoter, the Cincin- 
nati Retail Grocers and Meat 
Dealers’ Association, and the 
Zoo, now go entirely to the Zoo. 





Let’s get to the 
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of the matter! 


If your problem is circulation and you’re looking for 
a feature that will make up in new readership a great deal 
more than it costs in space, you’ll definitely be interested in 
DORIS BLAKE’s heart-to-heart talks. Here’s a daily col- 
umn that offers helpful, understanding advice on all the 
realistic problems that are of vital concern to most of your 
readers and of obvious interest to all of them. It’s sure to 
draw favorable reader response in your newspaper. 

For proofs and prices, phone, wire or write today! 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE- NEW YORK NEWS Sfucéiad. . 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
WILLIAM T. FARICY 
7 PRESIDENT 
March 8, 1950 
To the PRESS and RADIO: 


Subject: COMPARING PRICES 
Railroads get more now for moving freight and passengers than they 
did before the war, of course, but when compared with prices of other things 


railroad charges are relatively lower -- not higher. Here's the picture, com- 
paring current prices, rates and revenues with those of 1939: 


11 Lt 


Per cent 
of increase 


100 





80 








60 














Prices, wholesale, Railroad wage rates Railroad Revenue per Revenue per 

all commodities. and prices of fuel & freight ton-mile. passenger- . 

Average up 97%. supplies, combined. rates. Average mile. Average 
Average up 109% Up 57% up up 38% 


Railroad rates would have had to be higher today but for the way in 
which railroads have held down costs through more effective utilization of man- 
power, materials and machinery in producing transportation. 


These gains in efficiency have resulted in cumulative savings running 
into the billions of dollars, which have been passed on to the public. Such 
savings are due partly to increases in traffic volume, and partly to improved 
methods made possible by heavy investment in better railroad plant and equipment. 
What has been done in those directions points the way -- the only way -- to still 
better service in the future, produced at the lowest possible cost and sold at 
the lowest possible rates. 

Sincerely yours, 


| caine 
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. “LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED” 





Ideas on Plus Business 


And Minus Expenses 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


THIs COLUMN can be rated one 
of miscellaneous nature, con- 
cerning itself with a few sug- 
gestions toward getting plus 
business, as well as a few ideas 
on_reducing operation costs. 

may I express my sin- 
cere gratitude for the encour- 
eging letters received from 
Cc. regarding this featuré in 
Eprror & PUBLISHER. e mail 
has produced comments on pre- 
vious articles, new features in- 
troduced on newspapers, and 
several worthwhile suggestions. 
It is cooperation such as_ this 
that will make this column 
worthwhile. 

A Few Reminders 

Now here are some ideas—not 
new, not old, in some cases a 
reminder of an ad campaign for- 
_ in our anxiety of looking 
or something new. 

Pay a visit to your morgue 
and ask the clerk to pull out of 
the files all of the news photos 
of wrecked cars. There you will 
have in your hands the most 
forceful illustrations for a se- 
ries of ads on either safety or 
on fixing wrecks. It could be 
sold as a safety campaign or as 
a series of ads for one dealer. 

Little effort would be needed 
to demonstrate to the advertise: 
the reader interest packed in 
these true a. Every 
reader is infatuated with a pic- 
ture of a wrecked car. It not 
only creates an impression on 
the mind, but results in word- 
of-mouth talk such as, “Did you 
see the picture of that wrecked 
car in last night’s paper?” 


P out the photos on 
fires,..particularly those of 
homes. Insurance companies 


will go for this type of cam- 
Ppaign. Their own agents carry 
Pictures and news stories of 
fires in their sales kits. They 
value these true story incidents 
as the most influential means of 
closing sales. 
No Illustrations? 

_ S0, you don’t publish illustra- 
tions in Classified. Okay, then 
here’s a timely tip for you. 
Have you tried selling the 
utility companies of your city? 
You'll find ye A are anxious to 
build retail sales on automatic 
hot water heaters, gas house 
heaters, automatic washers, and 
other household appliances. 
Trusting my memory, I think 
it was the LaCrosse ( Wis.) Trib- 
une which had great success 
with a local utility. Maybe they 
are still receiving copy and 
could give a testimonial as to 
Classified results.. -- 

Then there is another classi- 
fication meeting with increased 
success. The metropolitan pa- 
pers shake their heads and say, 
“That’s for small towns,” but I 
wonder. I am referring to 
“Good Things to Eat” or “The 
Market Basket,” etc. I am sure 


a survey would show a_ sur- 
prisingly large number of pa- 
pers carrying food items in 
Classified. I know of one good 
size newspaper carrying a fair 
volume on an experimental ba- 
sis. If their experiment is a 
success, the CAM has promised 
to let me announce it here. 

About a year ago I recall 
reading of the success of one 
food market in the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and Gazette. 
They had started with a small 
agate ad. This increased to 10 
to 30 inches once a week. Then 
came a full page. Maybe Frank 
Twiss, CAM, will let us know if 
thev are still going strong. 

More recently comes word 
from Margaret Fritz, Johnstown 
(Pa.) Tribune. She started the 
“Classified Market Basket”. 
Leads were obtained from their 
meat and grocery route list. It 
attracted the attention of the 
Heinz Co. with plans to contact 
all of its outlets. Thev pay for 
space used in promoting their 
products. This could oven up a 
big field for this new feature. 

Residential Area Maps 

To change the subject, let’s 
mention the idea of inserting 
either one entire mav or sec- 
tional mavs each week of your 
residential areas, in vour real 
estate classification. It is a big 
help to the readers tryine to 
locate the homes advertised. 
The advertisers will apvreciate 
how this will attract reader in- 
terest and attention. It makes 
their real estate ads more po- 
tent. 

Again for the papers who do 
not break columns or carry any 
displav copv. there is a wav you 
can give svecial recognition to 
certain ads or classifications. 
Mark these ads with an “identi- 
fiestion slug’—it could be an 
“X” or a large dot @ or some 
other wnique character. Then 
use either an eight column 
streamer or a classified box ex- 
plaining the reason for the ad 
identification. It has proven 
very effective. 

Auction Sales still remains a 
a popular classification with 
many newsp 's. Incidentally, 
you may be interested to know 
it is extremely rare when a 
newspaper will allow auction- 
eers a commission or a svecial 
lower rate for copy placed. In 
some cases the prevailing con- 
tract rate is allowed. but that is 
the extent of concession for this 
classification. 


Cutting Operation Costs 
THERE is not much space left 
this week to go into cutting de- 
partment overation costs. I will 
mention a few, if for no other 
reason than to act as an intro- 
duction to next week when I 
shall dwell more extensively on 
“error-charge-offs”. 








Every CAM should periodic- 
ally go over his operation with 
a fine-tooth comb to look for 
conceivable means of conserv- 
ing on costs that will not mater- 
ially effect income or service. 
True, the individual findings may 
seem small but, when combined, 
it could be a healthy expense 
saving. Here are just a few 
examples: 

How many classification 
headings do you have? In the 
neighborhood of 50 should be 
plenty. How much white space 
can you save reducing the num- 
ber of headings? Try setting 
them in eight point with a two 
point rule top and bottom and 
increase this saving. 

The advertising agencies have 
their problems in placing Classi- 
fied copy. Between the word 
rate and line rate, restrictions 
on tvpe size, illustrations, classi- 
fications, and censorship rules, 
they face constant problems. So, 
innocently these agencies are 
often short on the correct 
amount when forwarding the 
advance payment with the or- 
der. Do you insert the ads and 
forget the shortages? If so, vou 
would be amazed at the total 
shortage at the end of a vear. 
This can prove to be a serious 
income loss rated as an expense. 

One last item. Make sure you 
are not emploving an extra 
clerk whose serviee is required 
beeause you believe in many 
different kinds of department 
records. True, records can be a 
harometer or an incentive. but 
thev can also nrove an expense 
that does not justifv the obiec- 
tive. Do not underman your 
staff for the s9ke of saving one 
weeklv pay check. that is false 
eronomv. Do not waste one’s 
stlary to simvlv clutter uv the 
files with records you stare at 
once a month or everv six 
months. Be sure vou maintain 
your staff to the efficiency level 
and there can be no payroll 
waste. 

Send in your discovered 
means of conserving on overa- 
tion ensts. Thev deserve public 
recognition as do new ideas for 
linage and revenue. 


Want Ad Week April 16-22 

Accorninc to Chairman Wil- 
liam Leovard. CAM. Sioux 
Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader. Na- 
tional Want Ad Week will be 
exploited by the largest num- 
ber of newspapers ever to pro- 
mote this annual event. All 
over the country the theme 
“Want Ads Encompass the 
World” will be the basis of 
stressing the importance of these 
agate messages. April 16-22 are 
the dates. 

One newspaper promoted this 
event last year offering a 7-day 
special and 252 7-time orders 
were sold. It accomplished the 
real obiective of getting more 
people familiar with Want Ads. 

Justifying such special offers, 
Chairman Leopard explains, “If 
a newspaper can offer normal 
discounts for prompt payments, 
it can afford a svecial induce- 
ment to prospective Want Ad 
users. Our own commercial ac- 
counts offer specials during the 
year, why not practice the 
preachings of our own promo- 
tion? It is not cheapening our 
service, but simply an induce- 





DeKalb Daily 
On 4Hour Day 


DeKats, I1l.—The coal strike 
hit the DeKalb (Ill.) Chronicle 
exceptionally hard when the lo- 
cal utility company, reduced 
power consumption 40%. 

The paper- went‘on a four- 
nemraie. suldies 10 to 12 
pages. Advertising was bud- 
geted. z4 2 


f 





ment to convince people of 
high-power Want Ad results. 

This year three trophies will 
be awarded by the Association 
of Rowsneaee Classified Adver- 
tising Managers at their June 
Convention. h ; newspaper 
will compete’ against. others of 
approximate -size in these three 
population brackets (1) Under 
25,000; (2) 25,000 to 50,000; (3) 
Over 50,000. —, a Ly 
udged mainly on e , whole 
— promotion with originality 
and presentation-of material im- 
portant factors. No entry. blanks 
are needed—just go to it and 
capitalize on this nationwide 
promotion. 


a 

AP Group Appoints 
1-Man Committees 

Los ANGELEs—One-man con- 
tinuing study committees have 
been appointed in Southern 
California to “ride herd on the 
AP report 24 hours a day. 


The action was taken at the 
recent meeting of the Southern 
California Associated Press 
News Executives Council. Chair- 
man Warner Jenkins, Alhambra 
Post-Advocate, named the_fol- 
lowing: Russ Cochran, Glen- 
dale News-Press, sports; Lew 
Puryear, San Pedro News-Pilot, 
state w.re; Kenny Cook, Pasa- 
dena Star-News, general; Ted 
Johnson, Pomona Progress Bul- 
letin, telemats; Frank Cooey, 
Santa Ana Register, news fea- 
tures; Jackson Berger, San Fer- 


nando Valley Times, Wire- 
photos. Each will report in 
June. 


x 

St. Louis P-D Has 
First House Magazine 

St. Lovis—For the first time 
in its 72 years of existence, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch has a 
house organ, Called the P-D 
Notebook, the first issue was dis- 
tributed last week by mail to 
homes of about 1,500 employes 
and former employes on pen- 
sion. 

It consisted of 12 pages, 84% 
by 11 inches in size, with a 
cover using color. There were 
plenty of illustrations. Publica- 
tion will be monthly. Editor is 
Richard Greer, formerly of the 
news staff. 


Memorial Rooms 

Datias, Tex.—A G. B. Dealey 
memorial waiting room and an 
Edwin J. Kiest lobby are in- 
cluded in the new Truett Me- 
morial Hospital Building. Gifts 
fsom the Dallas Morning News 
and Dallas Times Herald were 
made in memory of the late 
publishers. 
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Feature Story 
Grips Eyes of 
Most Readers 


ceptional readership scores 

were p Ae led he J LF a — pom 4 
about a broken shi 

ing to 7 pon aaa of ry man’s 

ge of the. Joh on the back 

e Johnstown (Pa.) 


mag mage 3 The phn 4 news 
story, in enh p, dealt with 
a former flight surgeon using a 


boy after the 

had been accidentally slain. 

Second on the list was a story 

about two New York parents 

being held for murder in the 

starvation death of their son, 3. 
Readershi 


ip —— scores jy 


recorded for 
two local advertisements ranked 


at recen one | the 10 highest tallied to 
‘The Adve: Research date their respective. cate- 
Foundation announced that its gories. 


ae Study of Newspaper 
Reading, which surveyed a 24- 
page issue of the morning news- 
paper, found that 89% of men 
readers and 87% of women read- 
ers were stopped by the story, 
while the accompanying photo 
was looked at by 2% of the 
men and 89% of the women. 
Blindness was the basis for 
another high-scoring newsfea- 
ture story. This one, dealin 
with blind craftsmen, was rea 
by 36% of the men and 30% 
of the women, while an accom- 
any picture was looked at 
56% of the men and 49% 
of the women. 
A wire-service feature about 
Robert Montgomery leaving the 
movies me a radio com- 


women, while the accompany- 
ing: one-column cut scored: 


A Pillsbury’s Best Flour ad 
took fourth place on the all- 
study list of highest scoring 
groceries-foods ads with a score 
of men-12% and women-48% 
The 812-line ad announced three 
recipes which won S000 prizes 
in the company’s $100,000 recipe 

and baking contest. 

Automotive advertising took 
over the three top spots on the 
men’s list of highest scoring na- 
tional ads. ‘The advertisement 
of one local store was read by 
68% of the women and 10% of 
ie —_ oo 

a two-way tie 
‘or ninth place on the all-study 


list of highest scoring depart- half 


ment eens “see ads. 


$1 Raise in — Diego 
San. Dieco—Wage increases of 
$1 a week, retroactive to Feb. 1, 


. search 


Whiskey Sales 
Vary by 27-1 
In State Table 


In terms of pita con- 
sumption of bon whiskies by 
states, people in one part of nn 
. S. are 27 times as 
those in another, the Bureau a 
Advertising, ANPA, d 


Peron’s Group 
Moves Against 
Critical Press 

anti - Argentine ctiviie a 


called for a report on _ 
dispatches —- 
| - ao 





in 
a new presentation, “Take | the 
Case of Bonded Whiskey. 

The new study, first of a se- 
ries of nine to be completed in 
the next.two months by the Bu- 
reau, was developed by the re- 
department from 1948 
distilled spirits consumption 
data originally compiled by 
John C. Loeser for Liquor Store 
& Dispenser. Copies are being 
provided to Bureau of Advertis- 
ing .member newspapers and 
their representatives as well as 
to major distillers. 

Concentration vot preference 


Columbia, with only an even 
. population, con- 
sumed sli; more 


of the nation’s total draught. 
“These are contrasts so dra- 
matic,” the Bureau declares, 
“that they call for careful new 
evaluations of marketing strat- 


and La ‘Nacion, fone which criticized 
the economic policies of Presi- 
dent Juan D. n. 


= operations were carried 
_ oo of the two 


firms ‘were 
f te be sesched to fad whether 


either paper ever sold newsprint 
and to whom it was sold. 
Peron government recently ex- 
propriated 3,000 tons of news- 
print from each of the indepen- 
dent papers and expro- 
priations have been going on for 
several wee 
















meri-41%, women-5 have been given more than 200 egy. Maximum efficiency in asked 
The surveyed issue contained mechanical department em- marketing requires advertising Treasury to deny La Prensa the 
98‘ general news stories. On an ployes of the San Diego Union. that can take into account these right to import a0 eauapeiet, This 
average, men read approxi- and Tribune-Sun, Daily Journal, tremendous differences in indi- would depen- 
mately 15, while women read and Daily Transcript. cated potential.” dent on the go 
* * 
Reach the most women .... the women who buy. :. in the 
$387 million (plus) Oregon food market. Reach them 
\ with The Oregonian, the sales-action newspaper women 
NS believe in... buy from. Alert advertisers know it’s their 
best buy to sell all Oregon because The Oregonian is first 
in circulation, influence and advertising results. - 
the oe an 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WM, /; 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. ip 
* * 
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Inland Survey Shows 
Home Delivery Rates 


By George A. Brandenburg 


THE ESTABLISHED practice of 
cents a week by city carrier for 
and 35 cents 


for carri ivered subscrip- 
tions, both city and outside city, 
but it also gives an excellent 


25 Sowent to Speak ‘ Hs 
‘qunerel manager, will be 


Tine” 
the ear lunch 


h 
eon er 
at the Central States Giseuls. his 


Association meet- 
Chi 


S cago, 
March 13-14, it was announced 
by len’ falter Aronoff, 
— (Mich.) Times. 


land, Rock selena, yo 


cover- ville Bea 


4 = oS Scrw. n Des Moines 
Trangemen‘ fact, among egister circu- 
seven-day papers, Office col- manager, came 
A aneeeee home from a winter ow 
sen’ H : 

The tevealed that 13 division field man, sug- 
Inland dailies are five-day news- g the circulation — 
papers, with eight ef ny TA ive 
cents a week for city carrier with the slogan: “Let’s Bring 
delivery, one cents, Ernie Home Smiling!” 

cents and Mr. _ 


F is a breakdown for 
=, very rates 
ne ipers 
= gus @ oe ee 


co- 
incided with his 37th anniver- 
pon B with the R&T. The drive 
with 5,565 orders— 
stacked on | geo ay desk and 
strung on the walls of his of- 
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Maroy Crary 
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No. of 
News- Amount Little Merchant Carrier Keeps - Office 
papers Sc 6c qe & Sc 1c lc 18c¢ Collect 
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ran next door to get help. 


Plan Florida Trip 
Ten Albany (Ga.) Herald car- 
riers will earn trips to Jackson- 
Beach, Fla., in a contest. 
Five Albany carriers and five 
others from Southwest Georgia 


who increase their routes the charged in 
number and hold the cago Tribune 


greatest 
increase for 30 days after the 
contest ends 

according to Jack Chambers, 
Herald circulation manager. 


Scotchlite for Bikes 
Tue Dayton (O.) Journal Her- 
= is equipp' 


proaching automobiles. 
dition, the Journal Herald is 
a 10-point program for 
carriers’ safety. 
J 


Cotumsia, S. C.—Unhampered 
policies, makeup and freedom of 
pen in American ni —— 

production “amaze” 


win the trips, of th 





t A. Circulation 


7 five “ metropolitan news- 
papers of Los Angeles is now 
at an all-time peak, with 1,- 
508.824 average daily net 
paid, and 1,610,000 copies on 
Sunday. This was announced 
at an Advertising Club lunch- 
eon by Floyd Maxwll, chair- 
man of the Los Angeles News- 


Chi. Tribune 
Answers Charge 
Against Trohan 


World. cathe ut newspaper oo 
a Olic 
letter to the 
week 








dinal 
ll 
Father lee- 
Informed 


lic and _a ar. robe of Notre 
Dame University, inted 
his not e the 


Sito ue kee editor of , x4 nt nor did 
rer speak oul 
Dr. Rauscshenber er, visiting “y 
—_ og reporters Austrian pa- As to the r that aid 
ed by Mundelein to 
comanitions from each of the oc- Mr. Roosevelt’s third term can- 
cul powers. To print any- didacy was by the ap- 
offensive to any of them pointment of as 


aaa Tg oy added. ¥ 
on, 
“My _ not been sus- 
pended have been 
warned twice; whe Lek added. 

a was “amazed” by — 

newspapers’ coverage of 

weddings, engagements and. ob obi- 
tuaries. “Such intimate 
he said, “is carried in yo 
pense only when + —_— to 
public personages, If any others 
wish to make such announce- 
ments or reports, | ad must buy 
advertising space. 


Woman Editor Tours 
Florida’s Prisons 
Mabel Norris Reese, formerly 
of the Akron (O.) Beacon Jour- 
nal staff and now editor of the 
Mount Dora PE 18 
weekly, recen' 
— in col ion with 
tour she made of the Florida 
State Prison at Raiford and the 
State Road Department's prison 


ca ion of the Topic cov- 
jr pb 37 states in amg ot to 
ists ey “Moun: = 


Charlotte Observer 


Edition of 212 Pages 
®t. N. C—The = 


age “Charlotte Story-Carolinas 
nimi ae nited™ edition pened by 
the Charlotte Observer on Feb. 
28 was one of the largest edi- 
py ever published in the Car- 


The edition oa more 
- dreds of ph tos and [= . 
oO 0 
300,000 lines of advertising. 
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Glendinning Retires 


As Spokane Editor 


By Ralph E. Dyar 


ig company as gu 
Mr. Glendinning’s record of 
ice adds up to more years 
han that of any other editorial 
— ent ye on e 
ane newspapers. 
gs reporter, Sept 24, 1008 In 
1908 he left to become 
of the Wallace (Ida.) 
returned 











» 
His father, James Glendin- 
ning, came to the United Sta‘ 
from Scotland 


ing th headquar- 
ton at Salmon City, Idaho Ter- 
ritory. 


In 1872 James Glendinning ?: 


Sho 
ey "nernitory in ver- 
nor of Idaho ‘when * achieved 


a United States senator from 
Idaho for 11 years. 

Sent East for his education, 
Malcolm attended =. Paul’s 
School and Yale University, 
where he specialized in Greek 
and Latin. Returning west 


Salt Lake City (Utah) Herald 
as sports reporter. From 
to 1901, he was collector for the 
Bell Telephone Co. = Salt Lake, 
quitting that job to join the 
Alaskan gold rush. 

Back in the States after a 


e job with 

e esman- ew at a 

time when this n aper, un- 
der the editorial 


Pao ye W. H. Cowles (the 
present publisher’s father) was 


vigorously crusading for a clean 
town stron en- 


Mr. Glendinning has scored 
many scoops for the Spokesman- 





Malcolm Glendinning 


Review as a result of tips given 
him friends. For example, 
on a Sunday in January, 1921, 
the prosecuting attorney tele- 


editor was given the pa md 
ity to question the junior partner 
of a local investment firm, who 
had confessed that he and his 
partner had embezzled $353,000. 

The broker’s confession inclu- 


ty. ded the information that he and 
hi: had on 


in 
put a bullet into his brain, sup- 
plying a ¢ climax for 
the story next morning’ 
Spokesman- 


Daniels Memorial 
Is Planned by N. C. 
N. C.—Establishment 


sephus Daniels, longtime editor 
lisher of the News and 
ee is the object of a 
man commission —- 

ed ed by Gov Gov. W. Kerr Sco 
The commission rocyo 
ized by a resolution of of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in which it was 


1899 se State desires “to 


express some small —— 
the debt of gratitude Ly: le 
4 North Carolina ow: for 

the large contribution. he made 
to his native state dur the 


y past half a century, throu: +. 


counsel, his splendid citizensnip, 
and his lofty ideals.” 

Mr. Daniels died January 15, 
1948, at the age of 85. He con- 
tinued to write his jeoces edi- 
torials until his last ess. 
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GARDEN FAX 
Dr. R. Milton Carleton 


Q. “Is a home garden peenens Should 5 tae 6 om a gee test 
Or do home grown my own soil’ 


et 


tomatoes cost 
some people 


$1. lece 

A. In 99 cases out of 100, I'd 
Slaimed during the wart” ina cnt Kita 
A. Hundreds of letters have and expert in- 


reached me, asking accurate. 


terpretation to 
tion. As secretary of the ‘Tilnots 


Even then, soil scientists usually 

during Wo World W War Lae or eninered qualify thelr answers considerably. 
wil the same 

—~ ty - at spend span oe uliner le 


They found that for every dollar|as 4-12-4, g-10-8, oF 6-6-4, and 
spent for seed, fertilizer, rent, apply 25 to 35 Ibs. per 1,000 
Cater, ote., they actually saved 08 
on the 
ea Rt pays. | their enrichment for 
bm county farm nt hel. for 
Sai a Bet Bash el blueberries. Can tell 
Are they worth that 


A. Ten, Clinton, Os Cue aale 
the best in Fy make 
awe 
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by and flowers 
recent years. 





Q. “My 
have been 


. - » in answer to his “scoop” 
MENT let him release the first “scoop” on DDT. 


Dr. Carleton got his Ph.D. at Upsala University, Sweden, Linnaeus” 
school. 


Dr. Carleton is Science Editor of BETTER HOMES & GARDENS. 


Dr. Carleton is Director of both the American Horticultural Coun- 
cil and the Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 


WHY GARDEN FAX APPEALS 


50 gardeners for every bridge fan. 
80 gard per logy addict. 

12 gardeners for each hunter. 

10 gardeners per fisherman. 

22 gard per d puzzler. 








THE HOPKINS SYNDICATE, Inc. 


Box 3210 Mellott, Indiana 
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ONE-PIECE Magazine Escapements 
help to assure trouble-free operation 








“PARTS THAT DON’T EXIST cannot cause trouble 
and cannot wear out,” says one Intertype user. 
That's the simplest way to tell the story of one of 
Intertype’s important design simplifications . . . the 
One-Piece Magazine Escapement. Here’s what it 
means to you: 


® You can freely interchange magazines from one 
Intertype Line-Composing Machine to another. 


® You don’t have to worry about maintenance.on - 


dozens of intermediate parts. The keyboard key- 
‘rods act directly on the magazine escapements. 


® Spilled matrices and costly re-sorting are elimi- 
nated because the escapements automatically lock 
matrices in the magazines as they are removed 
from any Intertype machine. 


® You are sure of permanent and accurate align- 
ment of escapements with their channels. 


® This One-Piece Escapement has always been 
an integral part of every Intertype magazine. Its 
simple, trouble-free construction is another basic 
way Intertype helps minimize maintenance and in- 
crease composing-room efficiency. 


<& On Intertype non-mixer machines, the entire keyboard 
keyrod frame (reed rack) can be removed readily—in one 
piece—for easy servicing. On mixers, likewise, the entire 
reed rack can be removed as an assembled unit. 


® Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn 2, New York 


SET IN LYDIAN 








The Intertype FOTOSETTER* Photographic Line-Composing Machine 
WILL BE ON PUBLIC DISPLAY FOR THE FIRST TIME 
AT THE GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION IN CHICAGO SEPTEMBER 11-23 


* Trademark Registered 
nd 
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By S. Alfred Nelson 


a 
A man of 50 years’ experience in 
newspaper production, the author has 
prepared a pamphlet containing ar- 
guments that a composing room fore- 
man can use the next time he is criti- 
cized for slackening of pr 
The writer, presently employed in the 
composing room of a large Western 
daily, opens up with the Classified 
Department. Other articles will be 
blished in sub t issues of the 
Equipment Review Section. 
a 
THE CtassiFiep Advertising 
girl—the “expert want ad taker” 
—sits at her little desk and an- 


ant 








is writing contains 
a list of type faces used in want 
ads, showing how many letters 
of each will fit into one line. It 
shows the capital letters as well 
as the lower case figures, 
leaving no room for guess work. 
But does she turn the sheet over 
and check up on her work, so 

as to have the co: number 
of units? Oh, no, that is too 
bothersome. It is easier to gp 
a $100-a-week-man, opera 
$7,500 machine, count the ts, 
while the machine is i 


dling, us- 
ing Feed for heat ont posi! 


pow 

“Please set tite in 2 lines” is 
the request on an ad that would 
take up four lines as originally 
written. And this is followed 
by the letters “F. C.”—an ad- 
monition to “follow copy.” On 
another ad e instructions 
read: “Use as many caps as 
possible.” Yes, let the operator 


DOG, retriever, male, longhair, 
“Jerry.” rew. At-22304. 

Seven words in all—and TEN 
(10) mistakes. The ad was set: 
= retriever, male, ae, ong helt, 

Jerry. Reward. 

One girl, nie up vital sta- 
tistics, has for years made her 
capital “L” as you or I would 


make a “Z.” an ad has 
runthrough “Zorna” of 
“Lorna” and “Zaredo” instead 


of “Laredo.” Another girl 
makes her capital “E” like “13,” 
and her capital “M” is a curly- 
cue that would a be recog- 
nized in _—_ alphabetical so- 
ciety. Still another girl makes 
her capital “G” like a lower case 
“f.” These “printers’ mistakes,” 
of course, make for “Dead 
Heads” and “Chaser Correc- 
tions,” besides irritating the ad- 
vertiser. 
Efficient Ad 

Yes, the want ad is really effi- 

pg A two-line ad is — 
r pasted on a sheet of paj 

8iex1, with a hea fe 
how to sell want ads. e head- 
ing takes up one-fourth of the 
street. This sheet fits the lino- 
type copyboard in such a man- 
ner that it has to be folded, 
sometimes twice, while the ma- 
chine stands idle. Yet the sys- 
tem is very efficient, because 
the business office has an 84x11 
filing cabinet for filing the 
sheets after they leave the com- 
ng room. 

Yes, the want ad girl is really 
efficient. She has an 8% x 11 


idea is that if an advertiser 
— to Spe a new ad for 

e already running, the old ad 
is: ‘lifted rr of the page by the 
makeup man, and the new ad 
will be set and lifted into the 


fix it. It takes him 5 minutes to Page 


set a two-line ad under these 
circumstances, he must be slow. 
Very Efficient Girl 

Of course, the want ad girl is 
very efficient. She has one rub- 
ber stamp for her own name 
and one for the name of the ad- 
vertiser, so that the business of- 
fice will know whom to charge 
for the ad and whom to credit 
with the sale. 

But the ad—the part from 
which the operator is to work 
—is written in longhand, often 
illegible, with capital letters in 
the wrong places, and without 
punctuation of any kind (ex- 
cept dashes, which are taboo in 
want ads, taking up too much 
space). This, also, the linotype 
operator has to figure out, all 
while the expensive, time-sav- 
ing machine stands idle. 

Here is an ad as it actually 
was handed to the operator: 


age. 

So what happens? An adver- 
tiser is running an ad occupying 
a half column. He desires a 
correction in one line. The want 
ad girl clips two copies of the 
ad, sometimes from another pa- 
per, pastes one under “kill” and 
the other under “substitute,” 
marking the correction in 
latter. 

The makeup man, too busy 
compare the ads, lifts the eu 
out. The operator may be in 
time to save the ad from being 
thrown away, in which case he 
merely sets and inserts the cor- 
rection line and passes the ad 
back to makeup. If the ad has 
been thrown away, several faces 
of type and a half hour’s work 
will be spent resetting it. The 
proofreader has to read the en- 
tire ad, instead of merely check- 
~ the co n. 

m the other hand, the want 
ad nil has a 5% x 8% sheet on 
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On the Carpet! Here’s Handy Guide 
To What's Wrong with Production 




















Pride of ownership is written all over their faces as executives of the Cin- 
cinnati Enqurrer watch new Headiners go to work: Left to right—Sidney 


R. Weiskittel, Sr., pressroom foreman; 


Roger H. Ferger, pu er; Everett 


M. Boyd, managing editor; and Harry D. Rindsberg, production manager. 


which to paste ads for “Correc- 
tions.” On this sheet she places 
ads that have to be completely 
reset in order to conform to 
marks. Very confusing—but 
someone must be able to find 
it efficient. 

What is the answer to this 
confusion, inefficiency and waste 
of composing room time? In or- 
der to save two-thirds of the 
time spent on want ads in the 
composing room, the following 
ba suggest themselves: 

Write or paste want ads on 
half-sheet paper or 5 x 7 file 
cards. The sheets could ca 
be piled several at a time on = 
linotype copy board instead o: 
having to be handled one at ; 
time. No — would be nec- 
essary. l of the copy would 
be visible & the operator at a 
glance. 

2. Have copy typewritten. 
This not only makes copy more 
legible, but facilitates unit 
count. 

3. Insist on correct spelling 
and punctuation. Double-check 
names, addresses and telephone 
numbers. Use paper’s style on 
everything—phone prefixes, etc. 

4. Instruct new help in the 
possibilities and limitations of 
the composing room, eliminat- 
ing attempts to make display 
ads out of two or three-line ads, 
and such ridiculous instructions 
as “Set this in caps” in front of 
a line of figures. Omit instruc- 
tions “Set Tite” and “FC.” 
They take up time and serve 
no useful purpose. 

5. Have someone in charge 
check these points before send- 
ing copy to composing room. 
Check also corrections and sub- 
stitutions to see that they are 
pasted on the proper blanks. 

Not only would these changes 
effect a two-thirds saving in the 

composing room time, but 
would also eliminate a number 
of “Dead Heads,” as well as 
“Chaser Corrections.” 


Enquirer Is Run 


: On 3 Headliners 


The Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer 
is using its three new Goss 


a cat artnenin was. te 
reo’ ents, was $1,- 
500,000, ws 

resses were ordered 


The in 
946. consist of 14 units, 
with four color-decks. 


a 


Sidney R. Weiski' Sr., is 
Enquirer pressroom foreman; 
Joseph Walker, mailroom fore- 


man; Lee Moorman, stereotype 
foreman. 


Building, New Press 
For Aberdeen Daily 


Henry J. Schmitt, editor and 
publisher, has announced plans 
for a new building and new 
equipment for the 65-year-old 
agg (S. D.) American- 
News. It will be a single-floor 
building with 16,000 square feet 
floor space. Storage space 
will be provided for 200 tons of 
paper, 
The project will include a 
sextuple Goss press, with facili- 
ties for color printing. 


Tribune Names Maas 


Appointment of Harold Maas 
as superintendent of the Chica- 
go Tribune’s rotogravure etch- 
ing department has been an- 
nounced by John W. Paik, pro- 
duction manager. Mr. Park also 
announced appointment of Noah 
Myers as assistant pressroom 
superintendent in charge of 
black press operations. 
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"Tulsa Chuck’ Cuts 
Wasiage ¢ of Paper 


The of the Tulsa 
(Okia.) Tribune. Tribune and World has 
devised an inexpensive exten- 
sion to the original Hoe chuck, 
— See, compectety elimina- 

ewing up 

returnable fiber cores or the 
—. of a roll getting out of 
making high speed 





The chuck was designed to fit 
the chuck on Tulsa’s 
new 8-unit Hoe 
aa weight f th nth 
sup) e of the er 

rolls. 


pa 
oerhe Ke ve oe to off- 


Presses, "" 


taper - t 
gg leaving a . Cale 
riding the oan of the 
core roll. This washer 


serves a dual purpose, first be- 

ing about 1/32nd larger in di- 

pono Ay 3 — ye of = 

core, speed: 

from — out of tone wah 

the core, ing the roll in 
side area. 


Seco: 
this —- diameter pinches 


from six to ten wraps of paper 
pon hy the core end which 
tends to hold the roll secure to 


the core, eliminating the roll 
from 5 th 


slipping 

poe k is fi i rtant and St is 
ey mpo an 

machined smaller than 

standard slot in Powell . 

er, Abitibi and Southland 


cores. 

Designed by Earl White, 
ressroom foreman, = 
er, machinist, e iT 
has completely eliminated th 
chewing out Of core ends rs 


well as permitting the press- 
room to run the paper much 
closer to the core than 


gs in 
waste amounts to a considerable 
item in a year’s time. 

Orel Harper, mechanical sup- 
erintendent of the Tulsa papers, 


says interest in the core has 
been y high and re- 
ports the pressroom 

queries it, from many 
cities in 7 States, Ca- 
nada 


Hartford Courant 
Adds Wood Press 


Remodeling work is pro 

ing on ~ Tif home of 

ony Courant, on 
Street, abe lh half a mile 

a the present State Street 


site. . 
insberg of New 
is a engineer. 





Assembled “Tulsa Chuck" is — - left, with parts in dis-assembly to 


the right. The d 


evice 


g of non-returnable fiber 





cores and + Mg pees waste. 


Fairchild Answers 
Criticism by User 


To the Editor: In regard to 
the “Voice of Experience” a 
cle in Eprror & PUBLISHER of 
Feb. 11, referring to the Fair- 
child Engraver, Mr. Bank’s 
statement that “The needle cuts 
dots shaped like mushrooms in 
the plastic” is false. It is im- 
possible _ our stylus to cut a 
m dot. Because 
= s Point is pyramidal in shape, 

th the base of the pyramid at 
Fs surface of the plastic, the 
heat action tends to burn a hole 
which conforms to that shape. 
Even with prolonged penetra- 
tion, more of the top rather 
than the side of the dot would 
be burned away. 

The tearing away or fractur- 
ing of mats, wood or other, was 
never observed during extensive 
matting tests nor has it been re- 
= to us by any customer. 

Banks states that the 


is a mislead- 
use he could 
have said this has been true 
only in their case. According to 
our records, we have resharp- 
ened styli for the Austin (Tex.) 
American Statesman at the rate 
of about six every two weeks. 
We have also sent them enough 
material to engrave 160,000 
square inches of engravings and 
= styli cut about that much 


also have installations 

which need their styli resharp- 
ened much less frequently be- 
cause they do not engrave near- 
that amount of material, Also, 
the styli do not wear out. If we 
resh: ed 


resharpened, we merely replace 
with new styli for which the 
customer is not billed. 

ain in the case of the 
American Statesman, because of 
the heavy use to which the en- 
graver was put, several elec- 

tronic components nec 
had to be replaced more fre- 
quently than in other installa- 
tions. Therefore, according to 
our records our service engi- 
neer visited that paper on nine 
occasions including the installa- 
. 1, 1949. The non 
tion requires a service 
three 


ressroom call less than once every 


months. 


Girrorp HAMPSHIRE 

Graphic Arts SR nnggnen 
Fairchild 

Instrument Corp. 





ip Hoe Press 
For Dover (0.) Paper 


Se has been started 
100 x 25 addition to the 


’ knives to kee 





Molds Kept Clean 
With Paste Wax 


S. C. Johnson & Son reports 
this suggestion from a Houston 
(Tex.) Post machinist: Use 
Johnson’s Paste Wax on molds, 
mouthpieces, and side 
oe & type metal from 

ese parts. 
. a a for 
many years app e 
to the back and front mold wr 
ers twice a 
pieces and molds off after each 
run. After a few applications, 
the molds take on a glass-like 
surface and work = them 
is cut a hundred times. 


Ex-POW a Printer 


A 28-year-old former German 
= of war, Herman Blum- 


Dever (O.) Daily Reporter is now employed a 

plant to house a 32-page Hoe printer on the Niles (Mich.) 

press. This is the second phase Daily Star. He was captured 
ith 


of the Reporter’s $150, ex- 
pansion program which was 
started last summer with an ad- 
dition of 1,000 square feet to its 
composing room and installation 
of two new Linotype machines 
equipped with Teletypesetters, 
a new Hammond saw, a new El- 
rod, a new Wesel proof press, 
and a new engraving _. A. 
A. Hoopingarner is publi 


Good Deed 


Employes of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican - American 
pressroom and stereo de- 
partment saw a picture in the 
newspaper of a little boy in a 
coal mining town eating a raw 
potato. They sent the boy’s par- 
ents 100 — of canned goods. 

The other day, the newspaper 
employes received a letter of 
thanks from the family. 


Home, Sweet Home 


After 46 years of paying rent 
at one location, the Cairo (TIil.) 
Evening Citizen moved on 
March 1 to its own new home a 
half block away. The moving 
job took two weeks. 


‘First’ in Alaska 


The Anchorage’ (Alaska) 
Times Publishin "Co, plans the 
installation of first rotary 


press in the Territory this year. 


wi 
corps, and was brought to 
prison camp in Alabama. He 
was a printer’s apprentice when 
he entered the German army. 


New Press Insfalled 


Barbara Ann Scott, Olympic 
figure skating champion, 
the new Goss Duplex Dek-A- 
at the Owen Sou: 
Sun-Times. Pub- 
lishers of > ty 4 have 
purch 


a similer p for 
their Cornwall (Ont.) Standard 
er. 


Freehold 





Chases are an important 
link in the chain of accur- 
ate machi necessary to 
produce good work 
Perfect piste are impos- 
sible without perfect mats. 
Perfect mats are impos- 
sible without perfect chases. 
YOUR chases may be your 
weak link. 












AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE CO 21-2 ronrv.cicurs avenue 


LONG ISLAND Ctlv 1. NEw vORE 













~ are contem 


tion, your | 


about a newspaper 
Our engineers ha’ 


Chase, 





USE YOUR LOCAL ARCHITECT 


ess. He does not, however, 
plant. 


experi- 
ence in plant and yo layout for the most 
efficient production of newspapers, and will 
complete co-operation with your architect. 


SWIFT ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Engineering Bullding, 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Iinels; John 8. Swift, 

Inc. and M. L. Pereira & Associates 


new building, or an 
a AE is entitled to 


ive had over 30 years’ 


will give 


Chicago 6, 
Pres., Formerly with Frank D. 
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6 | a 
Mr. “Publisher” and your “Mechanical Staff’ 


You have heard of “cross-over” runs using units from 
one line of presses to a press in a second line. 


The unretouched cut here produced shows such a run 


being made in the new pressroom of The Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 


The press was running at a speed of 40,000 per hour 
when the picture was taken. Please note the evenness 


of the papers going up the conveyor and the steadiness 
of the web. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO, Inc. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Steel Rules Saved 
By Electro Magnet 


PORTLAND, Ore.—The Portland 
Oregon Journal’s electricians 
have developed another brain- 
child which adds to efficiency 
in the composing room. 

The Journal’s classified adver- 





were 
rules, the steel being one point. 

The steel cutoff rules are not 
made in the Journal plant and 
since they are used over and 
over, an effort is made to keep 

em from ing thrown into 
the hell boxes with the used 
= which goes back into the 
po’ 


Had Been Tedious Job 
’ They have been removed by 
hand with a small magnet in 
the past. It was a tedious proc- 
ess and frequently some of the 
missed. Th 


t they were re- 
moved from the form. 

The use of an electro magnet 
to the electricians. 
Most of the material was on 
hand or has been salvaged from 


e DC formerly used in 
the old » Pipe for the 
metal frame, etc. A new recti- 
fier costs approximately $5, the 
micro-switch about 

cord and other 
brought the total cost 
$25.00. 


The electro magnet was 
mounted on a metal frame 38 
ate & SEN 20 a0 $0 Bo. at 


room. It is long enough to 

rules an entire 

_ inch column in one opera- 
n. 


A galley of classified type is 
placed on the frame beneath 
the electro magnet which is en- 
cased on three sides by sheet 
aluminum. The electric cord 
plugs into any convenient AC 
outlet. 


Apparatus Movable 

The electro magnet is pressed 
down on top of the type to 
make contact. At the same 
time the foot switch is pressed 
down. The foot switch and rec- 
tifier are housed in a box which 
may be removed as a unit for 
servicin; 


ig. 

When the pressure on the top 
of the electro magnet is re- 
moved, it raises to its former 
position above the galley of 
type, bringing with it all of the 
steel cutoff rules, adhering to 
the magnet. The foot switch is 
gg Ra meet 

e gaMey of type is removed 
and the foot switch released. 
The cutof rules drop into the 
hopper where og can be re- 
claimed intact. e apparatus 
is on casters and can be moved 
to any place on the composing 
room floor where classified 
Pages are being torn down. 
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the old plant, such as coils from th 


An electro magnet which retrieves 

steel rules from classified columns 

is operated by a Portland Oregon 
Journal employe. 


N. C. Offset Weekly 
Uses Newsprint 


A North Carolina weekly edi- 
tor has cut his publishing costs 
by printing offset on newsprint. 

Randolph S. Hancock, a suc- 
cessful fiction writer who quit 
to establish the Journal at Me- 
bane, N. C., in June, 1949, defied 

e . After five months 
of having the Journal printed 
by a neighbo: newspaper, he 
bought a Vari-' 
equipment. Newsprint compa- 
nies told him he couldn't print 
offset on their paper, but he 

anyw 


tried it ay. 

Aside from his savings in 
movable type equipment, Mr. 
Hani said he is able to print 
— 12 to 24 pictures in each 

e. 


od 
were cut to $50 weekly, from 
$150 before installing offset. 


Idaho Weekly Buys 
Offset Equipment 


New equipment, representing 
an investment of $16,000, has 
been installed by the publishers 
of Pioneer Statewide, an Idaho 
weekly. 

With a new ATF Chief 29 
equipped with an automatic 
feed folder, Pioneer Statewide 
has become the first weekly off- 
set newspaper in the state. The 
plant has complete plate-mak- 
ing facilities to go along with 
the new press. At present the 
16-page paper is limited to 
black and white but the use of 
color is contemplated. 

Pioneer Statewide has a cir- 
culation of approximately 20,000. 
Lloyd Tupling is publisher. 


s 
New Equipment 
Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 
Chronicle has installed four 
Teletypesetters and a Fairchild 
Photo-Electric Engraver. Three 
Teletypesetters are run day and 
night, and the fourth is on a 
standby basis. 





Wood Corp. Reports 
Increase in Orders — 


Purchases of automatic web- 
supplying equipment and stere- 
otype —z, manufactured 
by the Wood Newspaper Ma- 
chinery Corp. have shown a 
marked increase since the first 
of the year. The desirability 
of having automatic equipment 
is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent to newspaper publishers as 
is evidenced by the orders for 
reels, pasters, and pneumatic 
tensions. 

Eight Wood reels, pasters, 

tic tensi have 


and p 

been bought by the New York 
Daily News for installation un- 
der eight new Goss units. The 
Dayton (O.) Daily News has 
purchased three new reels, past- 
ers, and pneumatic tensions to 
be used with their new Scott 
units. Re-orders have been 
placed by the New York Times 
for seven. reels, pasters, and 
pneumatic tensions to be used 
in conjunction with a new sev- 
en- ‘ood which was 
ordered at the same time, and 
six additional pieces of equip- 
ment have been bought by the 
pe York Post for their Scott 
units. 





machinery orders 
received during January and 
February for such _ standar 
equipment as Automatic Auto- 
plates, Heavy Duty Autoshav- 
ers, and Pony Autoplates, have 
been placed by the New York 
Daily Mirror, the Lynchburg 


(Va.) News and Deity Advance, 
(Ga.) Journal- 


th 

tiser-Journal, 
J.) Jersey Observer, the Johns- 
town (Pa.) Tribune, the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, 
Triangle Publications, (New 
York), Lansing (Mich.) State 
Journal, and others. 

The Pneumatic Pumping De- 
vice for Junior Autoplates and 
Pony Autoplates, a comparative- 
ly new Wood development, is 
rapidly. gaining acceptance as is 
shown by the many new orders 
received within e past two 
months. 


Conference Dates 


The Pacific Coast Mechanical 
Conference will conduct annual 
sessions May 6-8 at San Fran- 
cisco, it is announced by Fred 
Gross, mechanical superinten- 
dent, San Francisco Chronicle, 
president. Headquarters will be 
in the Fairmont Hotel. 

Northwest Mechanical Con- 
ference is meeting March 11-13 
at St. Paul, Minn. 


Core Stripper 


The first Capco Corestripper, 
made by Capital Tool Sr. 


facturing Co., is be! in 
the Washington (D. C.) bts sea 


d Herald pressroom. The ma 


is designed to remove or strip 
the paper remnants from the 
cores they leave the press. 
The machine will strip up to 
five cores simultaneously. 








SPARTAN 


LIN 











Now, let’s see what’s 
the matter... 


Like your family doctor, we 
here at Link know a lot about 
your problems... particularly 
about Paper Tape for Tele- 
typesetter equipment. And 
we'd like to help you with 
them 


We've been part of the com- 
munications industry for more 
than 25 years. And we have 
the “know-what” and the 
“know-how” to pitch in wher- 
ever and whenever necessary. 
Don’t hesitate to call on us. 


PERFORATOR 
Tape for Teletypesetter Equipment 


PAPER COMPANY 
220 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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PIA Issues Guide 
For Making Proofs 


Methods, materials, and 
equipment eS i mak- 
ing reproduction proofs e dis- 
cussed in ‘Reproduction 
a new technical aS 


published Indy 
of America. (id 15th St., N. 


typographic and Printing houses 
_ it just “any 
ort Jaen th 5 cenit 
ion, the re; 
quality standards and how to 
achieve them. 
The five vital points to watch 
when making reproduction 
proofs, log report states, are 


as follow: 
a Tree | and type metals, their 
a a a and quality. 
A suitable press proof, its 
condition, care, and operation. 
Competent craftsmen with 
sea Suitable i oe 
e ink a a 
5. Plant condition. — 
Items discussed in detail 
under these five pater headings 
include: dust and humidity con- 
trol, formulation of type metals 
and care of mats and molds, 
form lock-up, proof press equip- 
ment, inking rollers, paper and 


Tel ete <8 topes 
(+) is a summary of 
points involved: 
Determine if co) is to be 
reproduced same A Recom- 
mend reduction rather than en- 


bed rails and cylinder 

bearers of the proof press 

should be — clean. 
Ink cans should be covered. 
Paper should —— = exposed 

when not 

units should be washed 


frequen 
ould be covered when 


Press 
not in use. 
Bed rails and cylinder bear- 
ers should be wiped off at least 
once each shift. 

Atmospheric conditions should 
be controlled in & e areas where 


proofs are = 
Type es must be pro) 
erly adjusted. m — 


metals must be kept 

clean and must be properly pro- 
portioned. 

Mats, — temperature, and 

— must be 


‘main Id be ly 
. orm shou er. 
locked. There should > beat 
ers around the form, and the 
bottom of the form should be 
free from metal flakes or chi 
and the form itself should 


proj 


dust-fr: 
Only 5 precision proof pi 
Sa give the best remus with with 


Siar Soule" caaieg wh 
10 eq 

rs, have power ink dis- 

Maen, the packing should 

be hard, and a kiss impression 
should be used. 

Vulcanized oil or synthetic 

er rollers a be used 

should be adjusted to 

" Only ~ ro jual- 

of the q 
BoP be ‘used sould 


until thoroughly dry. 


The process should not 
be so rapid as to cause the 
proofs to wrinkle or curl. 


Paste, rubber cement and ad- 
hesives — volatile solvents 
should be. used in preference to 
glue. a should be used 


appli 


impression —_ 
Proofs should be protected by 


a sheet of sort absorben: 

They should b Woo in en- 
velopes peek “the same size as 
the proofs a a stiffening mate- 
rial should be inserted in the 
envelope. 


Fairchild in Calif. 


E. A. Fitzhugh, publisher of 
the El Centro (Calif.) Post 
Press Newspapers, has  an- 
nounced installation of a Fair- 
child Photo-Engraver. A dark- 
room WuUl be constructed soon. 


cesses Big Remodeling Job 
At Sheboygan 


The Sheboygan (Wis.)- a 
— hes sae announced an ~ — 
ive remi ae program 

—_* rovide additional 
space for various departments. 
Included in the project is relo- 
cation of the news room and 
Ha from the eg floor to 

uarters on the second 
— e composing room will 
take over the first floor former- 
ly occupied by the news rooms. 





BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Newspaper Presses 
Printing Equipment 
Bought and Sold 
a 
Plant Layout 
Mechanical Production 
Service 
At Your —— 


Coe teste Equipped 
Large or Smait 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 





BRyant 9-1132 





























Fig. 2 — Discharge Position am 
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HANDLE HEAVY NEWSPRINT ROLLS 


WITH LIGHTER PAYROLLS 


SNe eo sae ewe eee 


You can cut handling costs on newsprint rolls at the flip of a 
latch with a G-W Pneumatic Lowering Machine. All you do is 
feed-in the rolls, any size, and they are on their way down to your 
presses or to storage, wherever you want them. 

Any way you look at it, a G-W Tray Elevator or Prreumatic Low- 
ering Machine saves you money. Besides saving labor, it elimi- 
nates damage to the rolls. Hinged loading fingers pick them up 
carefully, lower (or lift) them individually and discharge them 
gently, by gravity. 
ALSO AVAILABLE ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED FOR RAISING 














AS WELL AS FOR LOWERING ROLLS 


And if you want to eliminate “man-handling” altogether in your 
plant, investigate G-W’s efficient line of economical Conveyors. 
You can get a low-cost set-up for mechanical handling of stereos, 
magazines, bundles, mail sacks, etc., throughout any part of 
| your plant. 
Write now and ask for a G-W Engineer to figure with you on a 
cost-saving solution to your elevating and conveying problems, 


GirFoRrD- Wooo Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN EQUIPMENT FOR MECHANICAL HANDLING 


OF MAT 


ERIALS 
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Stories of Typical Accidents Point 
To Need for Safety in Using Solvents 


By Elias Buchwald 
Safety Research Institute 


A wide variety of mechanical 


and many pieces of ex- with 


ive equipment go into pro- 
ucing a modern newspaper. 
Yet a simple task like ager 
type or printing rolls with sol- 
vent, if not done properly, can 
a a@ newspaper plant out of 
usiness and may even result 
in serious injuries or loss of 


ves. 

The following newspaper 
stories illustrate solvent “acci- 
dents” that have occurred in 
newspaper plants. 

An employe in a pressroom 

to clean floors and 

He carried flam- 
in an open-top 
a cigarette. 

, the cigarette ignited 
vent, and the fire that re- 
ted put the presses out of 


Loss: $85,000 
Vapors from solvent being 
used t 


second-floor printing room. The 
damage amounted to $85,- 


ed to draw sol- 


a machine at the same time, and 
the liquid overflowed onto the 
floor. The operator of a nearby 
press the motor and a 

fire resulted when sparks 
from the motor ignited the sol- 
vent vapors. — empty 


A repair man mistook a glass 

in the composing 

room for a glass of water, drank 

> and was hospitalized for two 
ys. 

A pressman operating an aux- 
iliary press in a cell, poorly 
ventilated room, used solvent 

ly for cleaning 


regular! type. He 
kept a gallon bottle of the fluid 
under a_ table 


a pint whisky bottle. 
ning he became severely ill, and 
had to be taken to the hospital. 
He died a few days later, the 
— being solvent poison- 


Investigation indicated that 
he had m drinking heavily 
for a few days previous to his 
illness and there was some 
question as to whether he might 
not have drunk some of the sol- 


by members of his family 
on the ground that, for a few 
years, the man had been ex- 
posed to solvent vapors at inter- 
vals di the course of his 
work. The case was settled for 
How to Avold Those Mishaps 
Such accidents can be pre- 
vented by an apprecia' 


y vents should 


tion of kidn 


the hazards associated 
use and a work 


follows a few 


for carbon  tetra- 
most of the commonly 
used solvents are flammaitile. 
Because they are volatile, they 
are far more hazardous than 
other combustibles such as 
wood or paper. Solvent vapor 
can stream off in any di on 
and travel many feet from the 
solvent container. If it is flam- 
mable, and comes in_ contact 
with a flame or spark, the vapor 
may ignite, flash back along its 
Path of flow and set the liquid 
afire. This is what happened in 
the second and thi 


rd incidents 
described earlier. 

When flammable solvents are 
handled or used for cleaning 
equipment, no-smoking rules 
should be _ sstrictly enforced. 
Since the vapors can almost 
“seek out” a source of ignition, 
workers should know that flam- 
mable solvents must not be 
used in the vicinity of sparking 
electrical equipment, gas-heated 
equipment or any other source 
of sparks or flame. Solvent 
should never be carried or used 
in open containers and transfer 








of mable solvents from 
large _ to smaller containers 
should be carried out in an 


area where there are no sources 
of ignition. 
Containers of flammable sol- 
be stored away 
any fire-hazardous area or 
source of fire. A special closet 
or cabinet, suitably labeled with 
a warning sign or poster, is sug- 


gested. 

In addition to the fire hazard 
characteristic of some solvents, 
all of these chemicals present 
potential health hazards. The 
vapors, if breathed in sufficient 
quantities for a long enough 
time, can make a person ill; the 
liquids can cause skin troubles 
if there is too frequent direct 
contact; and they are poison- 
ous if swallo " 

Occasional jobs involving 
small quantities of solvent for 
a short period of time, such as 
— oy ink —_ “dl 
cleaning plates, are gen y 
not hesardous. 

Cause of Iliness 


TliIness may result from the 
frequent inhalation of relatively 
small amounts of vapor that are 
not great enough to cause ob- 
vious physical discomfort at the 
time of exposure but are never- 
theless unsafe. Frequent de- 
inking of type or cleaning of 
small machine parts where ven- 
tilation is poor are examples of 
this of exposure. 

Headache, nausea and dizzi- 
ness are sometimes early symp- 
a of mild solvent _———. 

e exposures are repea’ 
or continued, pug A to blood, 
eys, liver, or er internal 








organs may result, dependi: therefore be strongly 
upon the solvent employed. ~ aged. To avoid the bility 
to a heavy concen- 0: 


skin irritation, upon comple- 
tration of solvent vapor may tion of a job involvin contact 
have the same effect as breath- with solvent, it is advisable to 
ing an anesthetic, that is, un- wash hands and arms with 
consciousness can result. Such and water and rub in a b 
exposure May occur aman cream containing lanolin. 
has a job to do that requires All solvents are colorless and 
the use of two or three gallons can —_!, be mistaken for 
of solvent, as in washing down water. Glasses, cups and bev- 
a machine, in a small, poorly erage bottles, therefore, should 
ventilated room. Fortunately, not be used as solvent contain- 
if the person is discovered soon ers. 
enough and removed promptly Whether they are flammable 
to fresh air, there is rarely any or nonflammable, solvents 

should’ be — in containers 


permanent after-effect. But if 

the person is allowed to remain with tightly closing covers and 
in such an atmosphere long a large, attention-arresting label 
enough, suffocation may occur should name the contents anc 
or serious injury may develop list essential precautions to be 
after the exposure. observed. When not in use, the 
Work Near Window container should always be kept 

closed. 
Work with solvents should be Solvent-wet rags and wastes 
done, if possible, near an open should be disposed of in covered 
waste 


window or other source of ven- cans. 
If a man’s clothes become 


tilation, where a good current 
soaked with solvent due to ac 


of air Il sweep the vapors 
outdoors. Where the object to illage or splashing, 
be ted to 


be cleaned is fixed in place, 
such as a press or motor, doors 





change into clothing im- 
and windows should be opened saodintely. The solvent-wet gar- 
so that as much air circulation ments should be dried outdoors. 


as possible is obtained. Bending 
over the work and inhalation of 
the vapors should be avoided. 
Use of solvent for extended 
periods of time, even in small 
amounts, where ventilation is 
lacking, as in a storeroom or in 
sections of a room blocked off 
by equipment, should be avoid- 
ed. In the newspaper plant sol- 
vents are not used continuously 
‘but some idea of the importance 
of proper ventilation may be 
gained from the fact that con- 
tinuous inhalation throughout 
the working day, every day, of 
all the vapor given off by a 
teaspoonful of one of the com- 
mon solvents is considered dan- 


Ryan is Foreman 


T. Emmett Ryan, an employe 
for 26 years, has been promoted 
to | foreman in the Albany 
(N. .) Knickerbocker News 
composing room. He has been 
chapel chairman for four years 
and is an officer in the Grand 
Lodge, BPOE, 


Ludlow 


composition Is 


gerous. 
If a man working with a sol- 
vent complains of feeling 


drowsy, dizzy, or nauseous, he 
should be taken off the job 
immediately and_ sent out into 
It is = 


truly profitable 


composition. 
* 
LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO 


2032 Clybourn Ave. Chicago 14 


idney, 
trouble, and heavy drinkers are 
particularly susceptible to sol- 
vent poisoning. 

Liquid solvent can remove 
the natural oils of the skin, 
leaving it reddened and open to 
infection. The practice of soak- 
ing the hands in solvent for the 
removal of ink or grease should 


NEWSPAPER & : 
PRINTING PLANT 
DESIGNING 


NEW PLANTS ... REMODELING 
SURVEYS ... CONSULTATION 


Morton L. Pereira & Associates 


ENGINEERS « ARCHITECTS 
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This is a classic example of a sentence which contains 
every letter of the alphabet. It is set in MONOTYPE 
CENTURY SCHOOLBOOK 
a type of easy legibility. Originally designed for the 
printing of books used by pupils in the primary grades, 
it is now widely employed in magazine and book pub- 
lishing and for commercial printing. The height and 
weight of the face, the relation of the heavy and light lines, the length of the 
ascenders and descenders, the influence of the serifs and the amount of white 
space on the inside and outside of each letter were all carefully considered 
when Century Schoolbook was designed. Available in 6 to 18 point ...in 
No. 420 Roman and Italic, and No. 620 Boldface... machine composition. 


=I) ONO ty Dp C 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY, 24th and Locast Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa 
Anote about tne type—Text in 9 pt. Monotype Century Schobooolk 420AB, 31% pt. leading ;subhead, 10 pt. 420C; signature in 8p?. Alternate Gothic 51J; Display enlarged by photo-engraving 
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" EQUIPMENT REVIEW 





Treatment of Service Type Mefal 
Can Resulf in Production Saving 


Excerpts from address by W. C. 
Roddy, sales manager of Metals Re- 
fining Co., manufacturers of Glidden 





type metal, at Southern Newspaper 
ad. i. 7 , Cc, £, (Western 
division). 

& 


Way bo sLucs and plates stick 
and sink? What causes hollow 
slugs and down characters? 
What causes distorted faces on 
nige display slugs and hair- 

e rule? 

Why is it necessary to clean 
plungers and wells daily? Those 
conditions, together with ma- 
chine stops and other daily an- 
noyances, definitely contribute 
to increased costs and lower 
production. 

Here is the cause of those 
conditions. During the daily use 
cycle of the metal from ae 
kettle to machines, presses ani 
back, the metal is 


buggies in some plants look al- 
most like garbage cans. 

A few of the impurity con- 
taminating agents are: Paper, 
ink, tobacco wads, cigarette and 
cigar butts, cigarette package 
foil, cigarette package cello- 
phane wrappers, string, bottle 
caps, sawings from halftones, 
electrotypes and zincs, floor 
sweepings and other numerous 
items around a newspaper plant. 

Fine Ash Left in Metal 

You may say it will burn off 
—and I'll agree up to a point. 
A heavy fume and smoke goes 
off, but a fine ash is left in the 
metal. Stirring and mechanical 
agitation releases part of the 
ash, but a portion goes back to 
the machines and retards the 
ability of both the casting ma- 
chine and the operator. 

The best ig to correct the 
situation is to have your metal 
supplier make a survey of your 
plant metal operations and lay 
out a handling procedure to 
meet the requirements of your 
particular plant. 

In the meantime, the plant 
contaminating impurities can be 
controlled and corrected by a 
little house-cleaning and educa- 
tional work. 

First: Keep the metal and 
trash separated. Your metal 
supplier can furnish 5-gallon 
steel drums with handles. Paint 
the drums white or some bright 
color and place one near each 
hell box with a sign over the 
drum directing all trash to be 
placed in the drum. 

Second: Print a supply of 
small circulars or cards reading: 
NOTICE 
Do not throw string, paper, 
empty cigarette packages or any 
other trash into the dead metal 

boxes or on the floor. 

These materials leave fine 
ashes in the metal which add 
impurities to our metal, causing 
sluggish metal, poor fluidity, 


dirty plungers and mouthpieces, 
resulting in poor type faces and 


Please do your part to keep 
our metal clean by placing the 
trash in the proper container 
provided for that material. 

Give a copy to each plant 
man every 30 days for three 
months, and you will see a big 
improvement. 

Third: Instruct the metal 
cleaning operator to pick out 
any foreign materials before 
placing dead metal in cleaning 
kettle. 

Ingredient Content 

Fourth: Melt the metal and 
heat to between 600 and 650 de: 
grees Fahrenheit. If air is avail- 
able near your remelt and 
stereotype kettles, run a line to 
each kettle and blow your metal 
20 30 minutes during each 
cleaning operation, 

Fifth: Dry the dross on sur- 
face of metal with a metal flux 
by spreading over surface and 
rubbing with skimmer. Then 
remove dross and place in a 
bucket to cool before placing in 
the refiner’s container. 

Sixth: Repig metal and skim 
surface of each pig before the 
metal freezes. Then send metal 
back to machines for use. 

It is good business to set a 
minimum and maximum ingre- 
dient content for your service 
metals. 

Before placing the dross in re- 
finer’s drum, sift it to recover 
and save the shot and metallic 
metal. 

Have your metal supplier re- 
place your dross with the same 
weight of new replacement met- 
al containing the proper ingre- 
dient content to maintain the 
service metal formula between 
the minimum and maximum 
specification desired. 

Mix for Service Metal . 

Have your metal supplier al- 
loy your composing room re- 
placement metal and return in 
margach or hand feeder bars so 
metal can be run _ directly 
through your strip material ma- 
chines or through your Ludlow, 
Monotype sort casters, head or 
ad machines. 

Better faces and bodies will 
be produced for immediate use 
—and as the forms are released 
and the new metal is mixed 
with the service metal it will 
automatically replace the defi- 
cient ingredients caused by the 
use cycles and dross residue. 

Such procedure will produce 
more accurate, detailed repro- 
ductions and more economical 
casting results. The slugs will 
be solid with a toughness that 
will not break down at the 
roller. 

The character will be better 
formed, and the face will be 
smoother and provide a _ better 
reproduction surface. Thereby 
it will improve your reproduc- 
- and lower your production 
costs. 





AN OFFICIAL ENDORSEMENT 


Howard James,, left, of the Indianapolis News, takes office as president 

of the Indiana Printing Pressmen, Assistants and Specialty Unions with the 

obvious approval of IPPAU officials, Arthur B. Welshhans, center, nter- 
national representative, and J. H. de la Rosa, right, president. 


"No-Packing’ Mat 
Given Field Tests 


William Baumrucker, JZr., 
chairman, ANPA Research Com- 
mittee, told the Southern News- 
paper Mechanical Conference 
(Western division), at Fort 
Worth, Tex., that a mat which 
requires no packing in areas less 
than % inch in width is on trial 
at several newspaper plants. 

“Some reports,” he said, “have 
been most favorable. Others in- 
dicate the presence oz bugs.” 

The Research Department 
would like to see, among other 
things, what can be done to 
speed up a linecasting machine 
from its present maximum speed 
or eight or so lines per minute 
to a speed of 12 lines per minute 
or more. 

“That is to say,” Mr. Baum- 
rucker said, “we would like to 
see a linecasting machine able 
to keep up with Teletypesetter 
equipment speeds. 

“In the engraving field, we 
have set as our goal the devel- 
opment of the process whereby 
you can produce an engraved 
plate in five minutes or less 
from the time the original half- 
tone or line negative has been 
prepared. 

“The five-minute goal is not 
as extreme as it may sound. 
you analyze the engraving pro- 
cess, you will realize that a zinc 
plate is actually in its acid bath 
not more than three minutes. 
The rest of the % of an hour 
required to engrave a plate is 
spent in powdering, burning in 
and cooling the repeated pow- 
der steps. 

“I may say that we have 
found out how to do it, with no 
under-cutting and almost negli- 
gible image area loss, However, 
the way we have succeeded is, 
as of now, somewhat without 
control.” 
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Bp al Se th 


356 Registered 
At Texas Sessions 


The Southern Newspaper Me- 
chanical Conference (Western 
Division) Feb. 5, 6 and 7, at 
Fort Worth, Tex., drew a regis- 
tration of 356 persons, one of 
the largest attendances ever. 

George Woodman, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, was elected 1951 
Conference chairman, and Pal- 
mer Black, Jr., Amarillo (Tex.) 
Globe-News, vicechairman, 

A move to induce manufac- 
turers supplying pressroom 
blankets to stamp the correct 
blanket gauge on each individ- 
ual blanket was made at a press- 
room topic session. It devel- 
oped in discussion that in a 
large shipment of blankets 
there might be variations in the 
thicknesses of blankets. 

A gridiron-type banquet was 
sponsored by equipment and 
supply representatives. James 
N. North, editor of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, intro- 
duced head-table guests, includ- 
ing D. A. Greenwell, president 
of the Texas Daily Newspaper 
Association. 

As part of the spoofing, Mr. 
Greenwell was called upon to 


read a speech prepared for him. 
though the 


in praise of the Dallas Morning 
News, and Mr. Greenwell is an 
officer of the Dallas Times Her- 
ald. Walter Humphrey, editor of 
the Fort Worth Press, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

Sid Rochelle, representative 
of the George H. Morrill Co. at 
Ft. Worth was party chairman. 

New executive committee 
terms expiring in 
1953, are City Pu Rn aero 
Oklahoma ng Co.; 

i Thornton, Shreveport 
(La.) Journal, and R. R. Rice 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat. 














Jor those who like ’em tall, 
dark 


handsome 


ATF 





Introduces 


LYDIAN BOLD CONDENSED 


The devotees of slimness will welcome this 
distinctive, dressy design by the well-known 
calligraphic artist, Warren Chappell. This 
is not a mere narrowing of popular Lydian 
Bold, but a consistent original conception 
of broad-pen lettering in restricted width, 
with remarkably open counters and vig- 
orous freedom in the curves. Close-set or 
letter-spaced capitals in display sizes up 
to 72-point have a noble dominance that 
comes as a rich relief from monotone sans 
serifs. Yet in the book sizes, even as small 
as the 10-point, readability is unsurpassed 


{a2) 


American Type Founders 


by any other condensed face. 





Lydian Bold Condensed is im- 
mediately available from stock 
| atall ATF Branches. The new 
companion Italic is now in 
production for later delivery. 











200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


All ls Orderly 
In New Newsroom 


es in the 





are immediate 
Hied atreoopee ene of the har- 
wa with producing a daily 


daily routin 
gives an air of calm to the whole 
performance of corraling 
Fea’ of the new room are 
miata anaes 
ou’ m th 

railroad running alongside the 
building; fluorescent lighting: a 
celete ceiling, and asphalt file 


A new compressed air 
apparatus conveys copy Bg 
composing room. 


Double-Coafed Tape 
Eliminates Work-Up 


A new use for pressure-sensi- 
tive tape that is already being 
ay te new cape bine, 

ow repo ly helpin 
compositors and pressmen pond 
come the —- of work-up. 

Strips of the tape—“Scotch” 
rand double-coated tissue tape 
No. 400, made by Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul—have been used for 
preventing work-up on leads, 
cuts, and rules in various print- 


; —— b 

e pe _has adhesive on 
both sides. It has a caliper of 
5% to 6 mils. Printers are also 
using it for holding plates to 
ro press beds, and to secure 


metal halftone engravin 
mounting blocks. ” sss 


Color Press Ordered 
By Georgia Papers 


Facilities for printing three 
folors and black are being 
added by the Columbus (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer, with a Scott 
— to be installed in an addi- 

m to the newspapers’ plant. 

The annex, about two-thirds 
the size of the main building, 
will add 12,000 square feet of 
working space. It will cost 
about $140,000 and will be ready 
for occupancy in the Fall 


Kenman Officer 


Earl H. Gromer, attorney, 
has been elected secretary and 
treasurer the Kenman En- 


graving Process Corp., Chicago. 
§2 





THE OLD . .. About 24 years ago the Berkshire Evening Eagle's news 
department in Pittsfield, Mass., moved into these quarters. The news 
department in 1926 had only 12 — as against 20 regular employes 

jay. 





AND THE NEW—Three times as much space is provided in the Eagle's 


new soundproof, well lighted newsroom, as in the old 


has been made for 


N. Y. News Staff 
Gets Lifting Tips 


The New York News Compos- 
ing Room’s entire nightside 
force witnessed a safety pro- 
gram which featured a unique 
demonstration of how to pre- 
vent strains when lifting heavy 
objects. All operations were 
stopped from 7:30 to 8:10 p.m. 
so the 200 men could give full 
attention to the program ar- 
ranged by the News Safety 
Committee. 


The main performer was Eu- 
ene Schwarz, a safety engineer 


quarters. Allowance 
additional employes. 


Sapulpa Herald 
Face’ Is Washed 


“We've washed our face.” 

This was the theme of a re- 
cent editorial written by R. P. 
Matthews, publisher of the 
Sapulpa (Okla.) Herald, Creek 
County, Oklahoma's only daily 
newspaper. He was referring 
to the recent redecoration of his 
newspaper plant. 

Approximately $5,000 was 
spent on the work. Walls were 
paneled in western knotty pine, 
a new soundproofed ceiling was 
installed and a tile floor added 
to modern interior of the front 


or the State Insurance Fund. offic 


A spotlight revealed him in 
a_skeleton-like costume. 
white flexible spinal column 
age from his back, flanked 
y brilliant green areas. His 
hips were covered by a design 
that looked like a huge orange 
and purple bow. ade of 
sponge rubber, it was cut to 
illustrate a sacrum and the two 


A small room was provided 
for C. R. Matthews, city editor 
and son of the publisher. This 
allows convenient distribution 
from the news ticker and city 
desk to the machine foreman. 


innominate bones of the pelvis 


that Lag such an important 
part in ing. 

Under a pair of black tights, 
on which these were mounted, 
Mr. Schwarz had four battery- 


ponerse lighting circuits which } 
e 


controlled by push-buttons. 
As he showed the right and 
wrong ways to lift, he indicated 
by the lights the places where 
a strain was put on the body. 





Hagerstown, Md. 
Lockwood Greene 
Inc., New York 
announ awarding e con- 
tract for an addition to the plant 
of the Hagerstown (Md.) Her- 
ald-Mail to low bidder C. Wik 
liam Hetzer, of a, 
Work on the ition, which 
house a five-unit 80-page 
ress, 


room and pa 
sto eo space will begin imme 


diately. 
The new addition will be two 


stories, from the rear 
of the present plant a distance 
of 79 feet with a width of 68 


feet. The new building will be 
of structural steel, fireproofed 
construction, with first floor 
walls of concrete and all other 
walls of brick. 

The first floor of the addition 


er rooms. 
Installed on the second floor 
will be the five unit double 
folder Hoe press, additional 
area, mail 
room office, supply department, 
ress room office and department 
‘or press parts. 
The mail room and stereotype 


paved with grain wood block, 
the press room floor of non-slip 
steel plate, while the rest of the 
floors are of concrete. 


—a boiler. 

William P. Lane, Jr., president 
of the Herald-Mail Co. is gover- 
nor of land. - 


Equipment in Ogden 


Ogden (Utah) Standard-Ex- 
aminer has taken another $15,- 
000 step in its modernization 

rogram by installing a third 

inotype, Model 30. Within the 
past two years the paper also 
has installed a Model 29 Lino 
tyre, a Model 31, partial fami- 

es of modern typefaces, three 
new saws, a storage cabinet, 
slug stripper and proof press. 


Press Enlarged 


The (Neb.) World- 
Herald has added new eight- 
page Goss units to its two 
presses, at a cost of $129,000. 
The additions will enable the 
presses to print 56 pages at a 
time, with four-color ads in 


editions up to 48 pages. 





Architect's drawing shows two-floor addition to be erected at the rear 
of present plant of the Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


Non-Etched Cuts 
With $300 Outfit 


A cheaper process for making 
cuts _ been agen by Mau- 
tice D. Whitn publisher of 
the — Rocky Ford (Colo.) 
E To of equip- 
ment is chet $300, in addition 
to regular darkroom facilities. 





ordinary 
er to final. material through 
“a screen.” The “screen” is his 
secret, on which patents are 


“eiAbout four years m... 

started " 

ten hoping to devise a material 
that would stand metal 


: Dg A this idea 2 after about a 

thout finding anything 
that "would take the heat. How- 
ever, I was able to produce a 


dot etching on an re- 
versal within the ay * 


Increasingly Better 

“For about a year I have been 
able to get increasingly better 
reproduction on the direct meth- 
-od and I believe all major tech- 
nical bugs have been licked. 
‘There remain some problems in 
production and marketing to be 
— before the process can 

° 

“We are using it for our own 
publication and furnished a 
meighboring publisher with one 
‘to ly establish ‘practical use’ 
for — protection. 


ere may be ramifications 
of the process in the larger pub- 
lishing fields but my imm 
interest centers around the 
small publishers. To be able to 
oe them a long needed break 
pictorial publication would 
be a great personal satisfaction.” 


$20 Copy Camera, 
Cuts on Cheap Zinc 


Jack Honrine, editor and pub- 
er of the weekly Johnston- 
tan-Sun, published at Selma, N. 
C., spent $20 and a large amount 
of ingenuity—and made a = 
ing camera that fits in a wee 
end bag. 

The camera was made from 
odds and ends of lumber, a 
druggist’s salve box, the lens 
from a small box camera, and 
some heavy cloth. He patented 
the simple lens mounting. 

The main exposure is made 
through a small square aperture 
for one minute. Then he gives 
a flash exposure through a nda 
hole aperture ro. “ ogre 

Now he uses 
pictures in one edition. n 12 

g cuts he uses ordinary tin- 
ner’s zin¢é and etches pictures 
on both sides. The zinc costs 
7 a cent for six square inch- 


“*rhe chief Reitetion to his 
era is the rigidity 

of size. The maximum dimen- 
sions are two columns by three 


inches. eee Se 
the same size as 


photogra: 
Me ae carries a fo! 
2% x 2% camera in one coa' 


other pocket, and a — of — 
ulbs stuck inside his trouse: 


cs 


w 


New Home for Radio 


The Scranton (Pa.) Times re- * T 


cently completed work on an 
addition to its present building. 
The addition houses facilities of 


have five studios, including an 
auditorium with a seating ca- 
Pacity of 258, 


Val Wells, mechanical su 
intendent of the Des M 
Ia.) Register and Tribune, is a 
candidate for the City Council 
on the Good Government Com- 
mittee slate. He has been with 
the R & T for 25 years. 


Phoenixville Daily 
Buys Large Plant 


The Phoenixville (Pa.) Daily 
ney home ta Sets of Aumen. 
n ome or 

It has announced the purchase 
of the Phoenix Recreation Cen- 
ter, which will be remodeled 
for newspaper production and 

ercial prin 


comm: iting shop. 

‘otal cost of the building, 
land, —= bee new — 
om 1 e- oieneae $115" 
amoun: appro: ° 
000. The approx! nately $179 
approximately ,000 square 
feet of floor ce. 

new -a-Tube Goss-Du- 

plex press 


te fin- 


scorcher. 
The — has also ordered 
a Fairchild Photo-Electric En- 
graver. 





Phoenixville (Pa.) Republican is re- 
modeling this sturdy structure as its 
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FREE! YOUR PAPER 
ON MICROFILM 


To Show You How Microfilm is... 


EASY 


UNIVERSITY 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


MICROFILMS 


Send us one or two of your regular editions. In double- 
quick time we'll send back a 35 mm. film copy, 
without cost or obligation — just to show you how 
easily you can read.and store your back 

newspapers the University Microfilms way. Costs no 
more than your present filing system — saves 

95% space — and film lasts 500 years. Just let us know 
your newspapers are on the way. We'll do the rest. 





costs 
NO MORE 
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Inland Editors Say 
‘Spirit’ Is Lacking 


continued from page 10 





It was suggested that the pub- 
lic’s avid appetite for sports 
news, together with a renewed 
interest in reli ious subjects, 
might be “escape” reading from 
the front | page dealing with 
“cold war” and atomic bombs. 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson stated 
that Medill school is measuring 
Inland papers’ use of wire news 
and had found, since early this 
year, that 80% of the wire news 
is ——- 10 to 15%, state, 
and only 2 or 3% world news. 
He raised the question whether 
editors were giving their read- 
ers enough of the _ significant 
world news, rticularly from 
foreign countries. 

Managing editors countered 
by pointing out that a Washing- 
ton dateline did not necessarily 
mean it was a national story, 
but it could be_ international 
news, dealing with world af- 
fairs as announced or interpre- 
ted in Washington. 

How News is oll 

A canvass was made ong 
those present as to how they di- 
vide up their “general news 
hole” space as between wire, 
local and trade area news. Some 
reported in columns, other in 
percentages. A few typical re- 
ports follow: 

Mr. Datisman, Gary Post- 
Tribune, cited a recent 32-page 
paper, with columns devoted 
to — of which 500 inches 
was loc: 160° inches, society, 
80, smarts (a relatively low aver- 
age that day), 250 inches of 
local —— He divided his 
news budget also into 44 col- 
umns of local general news, in- 
cluding society and sports: 14 
columns, telegraph, and 27 col- 
umns, syndicate features, includ- 
ing comics. 

Tom Reay, LaSalle (Iil.) 
News Tribune, reported 25%, 
wire news, 50% local, 20% trade 
area in early edition, and an 
average of three local pictures 
a day. 

The yearly average for the 
Elkhard (Ind.) Truth, as re- 
ported by Maurice Frink, re- 
vealed 41% local news, 19% 
wire. 13% editorial page, 11% 
syndicates, 10% comics, 3% ra- 
dio pragrams. He added that 
spot — is divided 65% local 


and 35% wire 
Heavy on Area Coverage 
The Alton (Ill.) Telegraph, 


with 40% of its circulation in 
surrounding counties, according 
to J. Dromgoole, devotes 1442% 
to local, 144%% to wire, and 
18%% to trade area, with the 
balance divided between fea- 
tures, sports and society. 

Mr. Lovell, Racine Journal- 
Times, reported 15.5% local (not 
including’ sports or society), 
36.4%, telegraph; society 14.5%; 
sports, 16.9% of which 60% is 
local, editorial 8.5%, comics and 
cartoons; 7.6% 

The Bloomington Pantagraph, 
a territorial newspaper covering 
100 communities, averages 83 
columns of news with 11 col- 
umns of local, not including 
aes or society, according to 

Driver. Telegraph and pho- 


tos average 16 columns, state 
news 12 columns (with 22 col- 
umns of state news in the morn- 
ing edition), sports 12, society 
6, er we activities 51, mar- 
kets 1.4, farm news 4, features 
10.5, editorial 2.7, and radio, 1 
column. 

Prefer F. to Pi 


Editors generally agreed the 
best type of local news from 
trade areas is a good feature 
about people in those communi- 
ties, rather than routine person- 
al chit-chat sent in by the aver- 
age country correspondent. 

Department store advertising 
was reported to “pull” readers 
as much as news, editors stated. 
Several told how ——_ bought 
the newspaper in fringe areas 
for department store ads. 

Kenneth R. West, Lansing 
(Mich.) State Journal, said his 
paper paid trade area corres- 
pondents on a headline basis. 
A page-one top head, for in- 
stance, rated more than an in- 
side story. Me .. method was 
developed to encourage better 
spot news stories, he said, and 
to minimize personal items. 
“We do pay a higher'rate on a 
per column basis for Sunday 
stories,” he added. 

Use Wire Recorders 

Robert Greenway, DeKalb 
(Ill.) Chronicle, was one of 
those reporting that sports have 
doubled and will shortly triple 
in space. The ronicle covers 
30 towns, he said, devoting 20% 
to telegraph news, 30 to 32% 
local and 15% trade area as 
far as general news is con- 
cerned. ree trade area cor- 
respondents are equipped with 
wire recorders to report news. 
Transcriptions are made in the 
Chronicle office, he explained. 

r. Walton, South Bend Trib- 
une, in leading a discussion on 
personal problems, told of that 
paper having a personnel man- 
ager for the entire peien. 

serving as a clearing house in 
hiring and indoctrinating new 
employes, ad operating as a liai- 
son between management and 
employes. “He has become one 
of the most important cogs on 
our newspaper,” said Mr. Wal- 
on. 

It was generally agreed that 
staff meetings are only of value 
if there is “something to talk 
about” of mutual importance. 
The Pantagraph holds a staff 
meeting once a month, said Mr. 
Driver, who termed such ses- 
sions effective if specific prob- 
lems are discussed. Such meet- 
, help members 

“other fellow’s 





problem 

The Danville (Ill.) Commer- 
cial News, a territorial paper 
with the entire front page de- 
voted to wire news, plays its 
local news on the front page of 
the second section, explained 
George Burow. Members of the 
staff are paid $5 a column for 


writing the “Danville Diary,” 
a daily local feature. 
Di a ity R ibility 





Inland managing editors are 
seeking to do a tter job of 
interpreting news, particularly 
as it relates to community serv- 
ice responsibilities. For this 
type of reporting, editors voiced 

the need for specially-trained 
reporters who have specialized 
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knowledge of housing, econom- 
ics, and sociology. 

Maurice Frink, Elkhart Truth, 
explained how that newspaper 
has reduced the amount of space 
devoted to news of crime and 
violence. He also told of a com- 
paratively new feature, a front- 
Page column called “The Truth 
of the Matter” in which the pa- 
per seeks to interpret news de- 
velopments on the local, state 
and national levels. 

Frank Lovell, Racine Journal 
Times, told how the paper had 
encouraged management of in- 
dustrial plants to tell “their side 
of the story” in labor matters. 
He also pointed out how man- 
agement has learned to release 
annual statements in “shirt- 
sleeve English.” 

Picture problems were dis- 
cussed at the Saturday session. 
Reporter - cameramen are in 
vogue on most Inland dailies, 
with only a few having a full- 
time photographer. The latter, 
in turn, usually paren all 


Serrill Wins 
Promotion to 
PNPA Manager 


Harrispurc, Pa.—Theodore A. 
Serrill, who during the last six 
years ‘has m associate man- 
ager of the 
Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Pub- 


manager, suc- 
William 
Hardy, who 
died Feb. 26. 
Announcement 
of Mr. Serrill’s 
appointment 
was made by 
Robert S. Bates, 
president of the 





Serrill 


PNPA and editor and publisher 
of , the Meadville Tribune-Re- 
g a meeting 





pictures taken by sta‘ 
it was pointed out. 
at cae Seitz, Chicago Daily 
spoke on “The Mana ging 
Baiters F sects on Libel.” 


Mexico Journalists’ 
Unit Stresses Ethics 


Mexico Crry—The Mexican 
Association of Journalists (As- 
sociacion Mexicana de Period- 
istas) has reorganized its ad- 
ministration along ethical and 
non-political lines. Luis Lara 
Pardo was elected president. 

The organization adopted a 
three-point platform: 1, De- 
fense of the freedom of the 
press; 2, Improvement and 
cleansing of professional ethics 
to make Mexican journalism the 
model to inspire not only Mex- 
ico but all other newspaper- 
men’s groups adhering with due 
regard to their social, benevo- 
lent and patriotic function; 3, 
The bri: ng about of a union 
among exican newspaper- 
men as well as journalists from 
other countries without regard 
to creed, political affiliation or 
literary, artistic and philosoph- 
ical tendencies. 


Wall Street Journal's 
London Chief Dies 


Lonpon— George Vandeleur 
Ormsby, 65, chief of the London 
bureau of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, died March 5. 

Mr. Ormsby had served as 
London correspondent of his 
paper since 1923 and as chief 
of the bureau since 1927. He 
resigned this year as a member 
of the board of governors of the 
London School of Econonmics, 
after serving at that post for 12 


years. 

A British subject by birth, 
Mr. Ormsby always went out of 
his way to help American corre- 
spondents understand Britain. 

In the first World War, Mr. 
Ormsby was a major of artillery 
and was awarded high decora- 
tions for conduct under fire. In 
the last war, he went to his du- 
ties of relief rescue in the 
role of an air raid warden every 
night ome © the — of 


Londo: — it was 
demolished by a Nazi bomb. 


the executive committee. 

Mr. Serrill came with the 
PNPA in January, 1944, after 
his direction of public relations 
for the U. S. peg A war loan 
drives in the Third Federal Re- 
serve District. 

A graduate of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, D Department 
of Journalism i he went 
with the Vuabane (D. C.) 
News in 1933. 

After five years in-the busi- 
ness and advertising depart- 
ments of that newspaper, Mr. 
Serrill became national adver- 
tising manager of the-Charlotte 
(N. C.) News. 

He returned to Pennsylvania 
the following year and joined 
the staff of the Easton Express 
to handle new business in the 
display advertising department. 

shifted to the news desk in 
1940. Mr. 7 bec: 
ciated with the Fi 
Bank of Philadelphia in 1942. 

As associate manager of the 
PNPA, Mr. Serrill specialized in 
labor relations, wage statistics 
and publisher surveys. 


New NJPA Secretary 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Lloyd 


executive ay ad of the 
Jersey 
sociation. He has 
been associated 
with the Home 
News Publish- 
ing Co. of New 
Brunswick in 
warious capaci- 
ties for 12 years. 
From 1937 to 
1947 he was in 
the advertising 
department, For 
the last two 
years he has 
been commercial 
manager of station WDHN. In 
the intervening year he con- 
ducted a business of his own. 
Frank T. es recently re- 
signed as executive secretary of 
the association. 


Wis. Weekly Quits 

The Waukesha ( Wis.) County 
Tribune, 17-year-old weekly 
newspaper, has pub- 
lication. 


ame asso- 
Reserve 
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Content Analysis Used 
To Deny Bias in News 


By Jerry Walker 


In THE dog days of 1947 when 
an FM frequency was some- 
os to growl about. the con- 
analysis of a newspaper 
(Hew York News) filled pages 
and pages of testimony before 
a Federal Communications Com- 
mission examiner. 
1 for the newspaper 
tore the thing to shreds, won a 
moral victory = | oe examiner’s 
and later in Commission’s 
findings, but Bs (?) in their 
petition for an FM license. 
With this device, the content 
analysis, the newspapers’ op- 
ponents had sought to tag 
“bias” in stories about minor- 
ities. Even some of the persons 
who made the analysis admitted 
it was a tough chore to de- 
ine how to rate some 
ies. 
Owner of 3 Stations ‘On Trial’ 
Within the near future, an 
outstanding newspaperman will 
be called to the stand to testi: 
concern: a new content analy- 
sis. The shoe is on the other 
foot this time. A radio station 
licensee has had this newspaper- 
= news scripts to dis- 
rove charges that there was 
oe against certain politicians 
and against certain minority 
groups. 
It’s a “life or death” battle 
this time. G. A. Richards, pres- 
ident and owner of three sta- 
tio Angeles; 
WSR, Detroit, and AR, 
Cleveland—faces the possibility 
of being forced out of the broad- 
casting business in which he has 
been engaged a quarter of a 


cen 3 

The man he has called to his 
rescue is E. Z. mitman, whose 
career in journalism stretches 
over a period five years longer 
than Mr. Richards’ in broad- 
casting. He has been reporter, 
rewrite man, city editor, execu- 
tive editor, on some of og 
country’s biggest papers. 
one can question his ability oo 
— news and objectivity in 

ews. But some FCC lawyer 
probably will. 
Questions of Names 

So, to prepare himself for 
cross-examination, Mr. Dimit- 
man worked out a methodical, 
detailed code system for the 
content analysis of nearly a 
half-million ee in 239 scripts. 
He recognized the weaknesses 
in the American Jewish Con- 
gress content analysis of the 
News and figured out a system 
be less vulnerable 


The ‘AJC method of analyzing 
anti-Negro and _ anti-Semitic 
news, says Mr. in in his 
report, was proven useless, and 
so, too, was his own when he 
to check oe on the 
basis of Jewish nam 

“There arose,” ‘a says, “the 
— of Tm is a Jewish 

5 abt might appear 
66 


Jewish to one person, non- 
Jewish to another. For instance, 
there was Hans Eisler. Is Eisler 
Jewish? Is his name Jewish? 
the name Eisler signify 
Jewishness to the average ra- 
dio listener? . . . Then came the 
name of Bernard Baruch. The 
same questions apply there.” 

This kind of checking was 
eliminated. 

“The most important portion 
of this entire pm ” Mr. Dimit- 
man explains, “consisted in 
mage the scripts, item by 
item, while bearing in mind the 
various charges of news slant- 
ing. and noting all references 
to these subjects. 

“That is what the writer 
termed a realistic check. It 
meant reading, judging and 
watching for a picture or pat- 
tern or an image that the scripts 
soueht to or did create of an in- 
dividual. a group, a race or a 
philosophy. 

“That is how a_ newspaper 
editor checks on the fairness 
and impartiality of the news re- 
ports carried in his own news- 


The study was fined 





D-on't D-elay 
‘arrisburg, Pa. — A recent 
development at the State 


House news room here left 
some of the correspondnts al- 
most speechless. Well, more 
selective in their oral out- 
breaks anyway. 

The Western Union assigned 
two new “messenger boys” to 
run copy. Both of them are 
ordained ministers. 


been given to treat the Roose- 
velt “royal family” nw cohindiey 
comment, Mr. Dimitman says 
he noted that Mr. Roberts ac- 
tually had commended Mrs. 
Roosevelt for her fight for press 
freedom in the United Nations. 

Nor was there any discern- 
ible change of policy in news- 
casting on MPC after disclo- 
sure of the charges, Mr. Dimit- 
man concluded in a Post Test. 

Louis G. Caldwell, Washing- 
ton attorney who challenged 
the validity of the News con- 
tent analysis, will be on the 
Richards’ side of the table. 

s 





‘Better Rooms’ 
Winners Chosen 
Cuicaco—Judging of the more 
than 1,500 entries a the Chicago 
Tribune’s 1950 tter Rooms 
competition has been completed 
and winners of the 145 awards 
totaling $25,000 will be an- 





to 
scripts on KMPC, the Station 
of the Stars. The charges on 
which an FCC hearing will be 
conducted, beginning March 13 
in Los Angeles, originated with 
three former employes. 
Accused of ‘Slanting’ 
Part of the defense is that 
Clete Roberts, George Lewin 
and Maurie Starrels were 
drovped from the station’s news 
staffs in February, 1948, “for 
budget reasons.” One or the 
other has accused Mr. Richards 
of ordering that news and com- 
mentary be “slanted” in accord- 
ance with his personal preiu- 
dices. They were instructed, 
FCC was told, to plug for 
Dewey and Fisenhower, pro- 
mote General MacArthur “again 
and again” ‘as a great leader 
and crusader. treat Henry Wal- 
lace, Henrv Kaiser, David Lili- 
enthal. and Howard Hughes un- 
favorably, keev the listeners in- 
formed of Elliott Roosevelt’s 
wives, “go easy” on President 
Truman’s veto of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and handle other 
news in specified ways. 
Mr. Richards has admitted 


that he expressed verbally and $29,069 


in writing “strong personal 
views on various topics, fre- 
—_ in undiplomatic lan- 

But it will be the 
thief “defense contention, bol- 
stered by Mr. Dimitman’s find- 
ings, that there is no evidence 
that Mr. Richards’ personal 
views at any time affected the 
presentation 4 news by any 
newscaster ov: 

To each “a the allegations, 
Mr. Dimitman’s content analy- 
sis replies: “The scripts do not 
confirm the charges.” ‘ite 
the assertion that orders had 





d March 12. 

Color presentation of the win- 
ning designs in the Sunday 
Tribune Grafic section will be- 
gin April 16. Simultaneously a 
special home and home furnish- 
ings supplement of the Tribune 
will launch a community-wide 
Better Rooms pageant in which 
full-scale rooms, developed 
from prize designs in the Trib- 
une contest, will be displayed 
for six weeks in furniture and 
department stores throughout 
the city and — 


Ottawa Journal Co. 
Has $120,557 Net 


Orrawa — Ottawa Journal 
Publishing Co. reported a net 
profit of $120,557 for 1949. The 
company publishes the Ottawa 
Evening Journal, and operates 


two subsidiaries, the Ottawa 
Farm Journal and Journal 
Realty Co. 

Th e a ial etat + 





Bill Requires 
Signed Letters; 
Editors Fight It 


Boston—A —, ito re- 
quire newsp op the 
names and addresses of writers 
of “letters to the editor” is be- 
ing studied by the Massachusetts 
legislature. 

The proposal is contained in 
a measure sponsored b: ep. 
Eldredge E. Campbell of Worces- 
ter, who charged that “articles 
have been written as letters by 
men on the papers.” 

Gardner Campbell, editor of 
the Wakefield Item, spoke in 
opposition to the bill, as a rep- 
resentative of the Massachu- 
setts Newspaper Information 
Committee. “A lot of good 
solid thinking that we now get 
in the newspapers would be 
eliminated if names and ad- 
dresses had to be signed to let- 
ters and other communications 
to the papers,” he said. 

He spoke of a particular let- 
ter writer to his own paper. 
“This writer has written a se- 
ries of letters on public ques- 
tions which we have printed 
and which are among the finest 
I've ever seen on comments on 
various public questions. 

“I’m not going to say who he 
is, because he is in a public job, 
and he’d be open to reprisal.” 

He said such a bill would lead 
the way to further regulations 
of the press, until the time 
might conceivably come when 
editorial writers would have to 
sign their articles, and reporters 
sign everything that they write. 

He told the committee that 
any person attacked in a letter 
had “ample recoufse under the 
libel laws.” 


Jubilee Edition 

Benson, Ariz—A special ju- 
bilee edition of the San Pedro 
Vall News, marking the 
paper’s 50th anniversary, was 
published Feb. 23. Started at 
the turn of pl century y* the 

enson  Breez the per 
changed hands 20 times oll’ bes 
been renamed four times. Dur- 
ing the last three years the 
News has been edited by Emery 
R. Huntoon. 








boots a Winner 
ati, O.— During the 





showed operating revenue of 
$2,018,489 and operating ex- 
penditure of $1,824,727. . Reve- 
nue from investments totalled 
$23,921. The company provided 


for depreciation and 
=, out $68,057 for income 
Invalid Election 


Des Mores, Ia. — Politicians 
generally are swept into office; 
but Cliff Millen, political report- 
er of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, was actually car- 
ried into the presidency of the 
Des. Moines .Press and Radio 
Club. He had suffered a foot 
—_ he leaving a journal- 

ch he teaches at 
Drake University. 
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recent Ohio River flood, Jack 
Klumpe, Cincinnati Post pho- 
tographer, took the usual pic- 
tures, then decided to do some- 
thing different. Back in the of- 
fice, he doffed his muddy over- 
shoes, brought in an brell 

and with page one of his 
paper containing the flood 
story, as background, he 
turned out what Managing 
Editor Bob Linn termed “the 
screwiest flood art I ever saw.” 
It was used on page one. Mr. 
Elumpe got a $25 award in 
the Scripps-Howard contest. 
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ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN, best-tasting brands of tea is 
Tetley’s. 


Its favorful taste is the result of blending the finest 
of tea leaves. Its popularity is the result of smart ad- 
vertising in the right places. 


The right place, according to Tetley, is in New England’s 
network of excellent, well-read newspapers. For the 
past five years Tetley has been most successful with a 
consistent summer and winter schedule in 27 New Eng- 
land newspapers. Once a week Tetley enters the homes of buying New 
Englanders via 70-line reminder ads. And twice a year Tetley, with a 
400-line self-liquidating ad enjoys phenomenal success. 





Take a tip from Tetley. Use these fine New England newspapers. They 
have the great ability to deliver your sales message to the millions of 
consumers in this profitable market where 6% of the nation’s population 
is compressed into only 2% of the country’s area. 


Your success, like that of so many forward-looking companies, can be 
attained ... and maintained . . . through these well-read, well-accepted 
New England salesmen. 


SELL NEW ENGLAND WITH NEWSPAPERS .. . 


MAINE—Bangor Dally News (M). 
VERMONT—Barre Times (E), Bennington Banner (E), Burlington Free Press a 
MAseeees setts — Coston Globe (MBE p, tottee, | Globe (S), Boston Record & Amoricae M&é), 


CONN 
ford Sy (M 


| hepabtican (Mas! 


Ca St ard: fe a sis E Deu "tive Lesa News itchbur: 
wet (Eh Hever Taverhiltesatte (E) if rience EasieTriune OM “1 tyne tem “ New Bed Senday Stone Stan times ( 


Boston Sunday 
—— (ey, 


~ yh Transcript (E), Pittsfield Be TE), Taunton’ Gazette ‘ Wa ews Tribune (E), Worcester 
Telegram and Being Gazette (M&E), Worcester Sunday wean’ ‘ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Concord Monitor-Patriot (E), New Hampshire nail Union and Manchester Evening Leader. 


RHODE ISLAND—West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Dally Times (E), Providence Bulletin (E), Providence Journal (M), Providence Journal (5), 
Woonsocket Call (E). 


ECTICUT—Ansonia Sentinel (E), Bridganort et Post eS), edge apert Poa fet tearem rom | (ae One Bristol Press (E), Dan 


rHford (s 
sa Sey iE) Nernich lietin and a (6), Merl pi Register “¢ (E), Mwaterbury Republican 
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83% Carriers 
Maintain Good 
GradesinSchool 


omg gp fl—Further 

d per routes 
are not dutslaantel to boys is 
presented by Willard P. Hors- 
man, Bloomington Pantagraph, 
who states that 39% of the pa- 
per’s carrier-salesmen are above 
average in school grades and 
another 44% are average — a 
total of 83% average or above. 

“Not one of the 258 boys was 
failing in school work,” said 
Mr. Horsman, who completed 
his survey of the Pantagraph 
carrier organization recently, 
following the charge made by 
the New York State Labor De- 
partment that boys who sell or 
deliver newspapers were below 
average in school grades. (E&P, 
Jan. 28, p. 36). 

Routes Help Slower Students 

“Only 17% or 45 boys were 

rated as below average in 
scholastic grades,” he added, “In 
nearly every case where a boy 
was below average, the princi- 
pal added a note that his news- 
paper route was a good thing 
for him. One principal ms | 
‘because the boy was sluggish 
in school did not mean that his 
route was cause of it.’ Without 
exception, every teacher made 
special note that a newspaper 
route such as Pantagraph car- 
rier-salesmen have are good for 
boys.” 

In addition to grades for 
school studies, the Pantagraph 
circulation department asked 
for boys’ conduct or citizenship 
in and around the school. The 
report indicates that 98% or 252 
of the boys were rated average 
= age: > ag were above aver- 

oy six boys, or 2%, 
ae ra as poor in conduct 
and in each case the boy could 
improve if he would try, said 
Mr. Horsman. 

“Another point we checked in 
particular was if the route had 
caused the boy to be tardy at 
school,” he stated. “Only four 
carriers were tardy to school on 
account of the route. These 
were tardy seven times each on 
account of late mail delivery | in 
extreme weather conditions.” 


n os <1, 


The Pantagraph’s carrier or- 
ganization ranges in ages from 
12 to 19 years. The boys are in 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades, 
the four years in high school 
and one boy is a college fresh- 
man. Each carrier averages 92 
subscribers a weekly 
profit average of $8. In deliv- 
ering, each carrier spends less 
than one hour a day and in col- 
a the average time used is 

two and one- hours. 

“laa interesting is the fact 
that 55% have had their routes 
longer than one year. 

The Pantagraph report sup- 
plements a report from the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Journal whose car- 
riers averaged B in their school 
studies year which was 
above the average for all stu- 
dents in the Atlanta area. (E&P, 
Feb. 25, p. 48). 
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Here is the lapel pin 
New York State Circulation Man- 
agers Association will award to 


newspaperboys who perform 

deeds of service over and above 

their normal duties of newspaper 
delivery. 





War Reporters’ 
Memorial Set 
For Dedication 


Los ANGELEs—Dedication of a 
permanent national memorial to 
newspapermen killed in World 
War II will take place at Forest 
Lawn Memorial-Park, oO 
on ag e with Fleet A 
William F. Halsey as cael 
speaker. 

The National Press Memorial, 
as it will be known, is spon- 
sored by the Greater Los An- 
geles Press Club. It is to be 
a six-foot bronze cenotaph with 
a symbolic design of a war cor- 
respondent on its face. The 
bronze will be mounted on an 
1l-foot marble slab and the 
whole will be placed on the 
wall of the mausoleum building 
at Forest Lawn. 

Names of accredited war cor- 
respondents and Los Angeles 
newspapermen killed in World 
War II will be inscribed on its 
tablet. The memorial also will 
bear an inscription written by 
Gen. Dwight D, Eisenhower. 

The Press Club memorial 
committee is composed of John 
Rose, Examiner; John von der 
Heide, Mirror; Art McCarroll, 
Herald- Express; Rudy Villa 
senor, Times; Sparky maha. 
Daily News, and Ted Schoen- 
ing, Forest Lawn. 


‘Not Too Good’ 

Albany, N. Y.—The State 
Labor Department's bill pro- 
viding regulation of newspa- 
perboys has run into hard 
sledding in the Legislature. 
Assemblyman John F. Wadlin. 
chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee of the lower house, 
characterized the measure as 
“not too good.” He sponsored 
the bill. he said, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Industrial 
Commissioner. 











Sander Trial 
Wordage Sets 
New Record 


MANCHESTER, N. H. — News 
wordage on the Sander “mercy- 
murder” trial (E&P, Feb. 25, 
page 12) approached the 3,000,- 
000-mark March 8 with at least 
one day’s file believed to be an 
alltime record for trial cover- 


age. 

An estimated grand total of 
340,000 words was filed March 
6 when Dr. Hermann N. Sander 
testified in his own behalf. 
Western — furnished an ac- 
tual count of 280,000 words, and 

added to that figure is an esti- 
mated 60, words filed by 
three major press associations 
and a Boston newspaper over 
either direct telephone or pri- 
vate teletype circuits. 

Western Union officials said 
they believed a_300,000-word- 
day during the Bruno Richard 
Hauptman trial for the kidnap- 
murder of Charles Lindbergh’s 
baby was the previous record 
holder. 

Another big da: Mee for a San- 
der trial was 2, when 
Attorney Ralph Langdell 
made his opening speech, out- 
lining what the physician’s de- 
fense would be. Many news- 
papers carried most of the text 
and the Western Union total 
that day was 265,000 words. 

Most of the Sander copy is 
being moved over 16 Western 
Union circuits in the courthouse 
basement. Two press associa- 
tions are dictating copy direct- 
ly to their Boston bureaus over 
private telephones and_ the 
third has independent teletype 
connections. In addition, there 
are several other private and 
public telephone circuits in the 
basement. 

The most oo filing point 
is the Sow Africa Argus, 
which gets 300 words iain. and 
the closest is a Portsmouth, N. 
H., paper, 45 miles away. 
check by one _ correspondent 
showed that his copy was reach- 
ing the office of his London 
newspaper within five minutes. 


Sliv of the Tongue 

Mancuester, N. H.—A Paris- 
ian reporter sent here to cover 
the Sander trial got himself in- 
to hot water th local resi- 
dents of French-Canadian de- 
scent. 

Local leaders voiced loud pro- 
tests after Nicholas Chatelaine, 
representing the Paris daily, Le 
Figaro, was quoted as saying 


Manchester citizens “speak a 
French we haven't used since 
the 17th century.” 


The alleged remarks were 
carried in at least two news- 
papers, the Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Herald and Hartford (Conn.) 
Times. 

Chief protests came from 
mag the Rev. Napoleon J. Gil- 
ert, and from Adolphe Robert, 
president of the Association 
Canado-Americaine. The latter 
— to the French consul 


a “Gilbert said he was 
referring the matter to the 
French ambassador. 


William Garrett of the Hart- 


ford Times and Ray Brighton 
of the Portsmouth rald later 
called on Mr. Robert and point- 
ed out that Mr. Chatelaine had 
“no malice” when he made the 
statement. 

The Manchester Union and 
Leader charged M. Chatelaine 
with “a breach of etiquette and 
lack of basic knowledge.” 

Chatelaine’s alleged re- 
marks were made last week 
while he was covering the trial. 
He was not at the press table 
this week. 


AP Names Orton 


Chicago Bureau Chief 
Alvin E. Orton, Associated 
Press Chief of Bureau at Minne- 
apolis, has been appointed Chief 
of Bureau at Chicago to super- 
vise AP service in Illinois. 
Succeeding Mr. Orton at Min- 
neapolis is George H. Moses, 
former correspondent at a 
marck, N. D. Marvin To 
who has been acting Chief of 
Bureau at Chicago, requested re- 
assignment to a news production 


s' post. 

Mr. P Orton attended college 2 
Colorado, his home state. 

worked on the Pueblo ( Cols) 
Chieftain and Star-Journal and 
the Denver Post and joined the 
Associated Press at Chicago in 
1936. He was ap) ony Indian- 
apolis Chief of u in 1943 
and was shifted oy , 8 
in 1945. 

Mr. Moses was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 
1937. Thereafter he was on the 
Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune until 
1940 when he entered Associated 
Press service in the Bismarck 
bureau. In World War II he 
rose to the rank of captain dur- 
ing army service in the Mediter- 
ranean area. At Minneapolis he 
will supervise AP services in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. 


* 
Keener Look 
Keene, N. H.—The latest New 
England newspaper to redesign 
its editorial page in the interest 
of eye appeal and ease of read- 
ing is the Keene Sentinel which 
has revamped its page —r 
from seven to six columns. 
column and cutoff rules have 
been eliminated in favor of 
white space. Masthead data for- 
— printed at the top left of 
page is now at the bottom 


f= 


of “the right hand column. 
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Ad Salesmen Need 


Adequate Training 


ALBANY, Y. — New 
advertising yh Sood should be Pre 


ices issued by the general and & 


retail divisions of the Bureau 


intensively trained for the bong of Adv 


ture, Don W. Bridge, advertis- 
ing director of the Gannett 
Newspapers, warned in a speech 
to the New England Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Associ- 
ation and Advertising Manag- 
New | oe State 


ng will be re- 
quired in the future if business 
is to maintain the tremendous 
volume which is essential to 
support today’s employment, 
overhead, government expendi- 
tures and government debt,” 
said Mr. Bridge. 

“An advertising medium 
which is all right for institution- 
al, prestige purposes not be 
good enough,” he continued. “A 
powerful selling medium is re- 
quired. The most powerful sell- 
ing medium is the newspaper. 
Unfortunately, however, all ad- 
jn age do not yet know this 

That is where you and 
your ‘advertising salesmen enter 

e arena. 





43. oO as 

“The newspaper advertising 
po ong job is to sell adver- 
Gsing. But when he sells it he 
sa —ee = —— 

7 freedom. and you 
should swell ‘ithe mm in the 
work to which each of you is 

eovoting his business life.” 
ridge posed some pro- 
vocative questions concerning 
sales ———- managers are giv- 
ing their salesmen to prepare 
them to meet increased de- 
mands that will be made on 
them in the future because of 
rising production costs. He 
pointed out that a linage record 
which in other years would 
have been profitable for a news- 
paper today would be inade- 
quate fl tne the paper to 

break e 


‘taee ‘Bridge questions: 

“How can a man sell a prod- 
uct or service effectively wales 
he knows it intimately? 

“Do you and your associates 
read the trade papers of the 
newspaper and a fields 
and of the specific businesses 
which the individual covers? 

How Many Know ABC? 

“Is a business publication, 
such as the United States News 
or Wall Street Journal, on your 
reading list? 

“How many newspaper adver- 
tising salesmen (and advertis- 
ing managers) really know what 


is in their own ABC statement }4j 


and why it is there? 

“How often are these facts 
discussed in “— meetings and 
with advertisers 

“Can they be abies clear- 
ly pe authoritatively by every 
salesman? 

“How many members of your 
department possess adequate 
knowledge of Le eg linage 

figures and, particularly, how to 
use them fairly and effectively? 

“Do you and your salesmen 
understand and use adequately 
the excellent and varied serv- 


“Do you and mone men pos- 
sess at least elementary 
knowledge of the news, circu- 
lation, mechanical and business 
office operations of your news- 
Paper? 

Fundamental Facts 

“Are the fundamental advan- 
tages of newspaper advertising, 
such as flexibility, superior 
reader interest, paid distribu- 
tion, complete coverage, low 
cost, etc., thoroughly 
and adequately sold? 

“Are explained to ad- 
vertisers as ee sound, under- 
standable, grass roots, funda- 
mental facts upon which the 
most profitable selection and 
use of media are based? 

“Do you and your men take 
the mystery and hocus-pocus 
and the mesmerism out of ad- 
vertising by emphasizing ‘eally 
fundamentals or are you guilty 
at times of pretending to 
Houdini? 

“Have your staff members 
taken the time to become fa- 
miliar with the evolution and 
background of newspaper ad- 
vertising practices and policies? 

“If a salesman devotes con- 
siderable time to the prepara- 
tion of a special sales story and 
the presentation of it to a pros- 
pect, isn't it worthwhile to fol- 
low through with a brief letter 
reviewing highspots of the pre- 
sentation? 

Copy Writing Improvement 

“Do your newspaper adver- 
tising salesmen appreciate fully 
the extraordinary effectivness 


of the commercial service which K 


they sell? 

“Do you and members of your 
staff devote enough time and 
thought to improvement of copy 
writing abilities? 

“Can anyone doubt the im- 
portance to an advertising — 
man, to his newspaper and to 

his customers of knowledge and 

skill in selecting items to be 
advertised and in perparation 
of advertisements?” 


Mr. Bridge said important 


characteristics of a successful tect 


ad salesman are ability to = 
along with people, ability to 
make decisions, specialized 
knowledge, great capacity for 
ability to see things 
through, imagination, and a 
ond vocabulary. 
good salesmen gain 

little value from hypodermics 
pressure, but they Dement 
substantially from practical in- 
formation about the economics 
of advertising, the operations of 
retail stores and the preparation 
of effective advertising copy,” 
said the speaker. “Th will 
find more useful informa’ = in 
= te Study of Ni 

Reading, for pBnnm~4 
than in a trainload of canned, 
synthetic pepper-upper propa- 
ganda for salesmen. ype 

Publisher's Message 


A. J. McDonald, general man- 
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ager of the Knickerbocker New: 
and a * of the New York 


State ers Association, 
pointed out to the ad man: 

and executives that words often 
are remembered long after the 
person who wu em is for- 
otten. The — are not re- 
membered 


of mere 
Fagen he said. but because 
lating and deliv- 


ered at “ihe right place. 

“In the sale of advertising 
media,” Mr. McDonald contin- 
ued, “and especiall /_—— men 
who also prepare the copy, . ee 
ag ~y- thing is good wri 

an ad man is not so 
i a salesman as he is an 
author. Instead, therefore, of 
studying the art of salesman- 
ship, it would be well to study 
the art of writing. 

“In the use of Saverticing, the 
first thing to accomplish is 
establish the responsibility of 
the man or the business, not 
the quality and value of the 
goods. Therefore, every adver- 
tisement should, at times, 
emphasize the character and in- 
tegrity of the — Customers 
—~ not want to rely on their 

ents. They 
be sure if the purchase is un- 
satisfactory the seller will make 
good and be able to make good.” 

At other sessions, the admen 
heard talks by Karl Moore, di- 
rector of the. Retail Division, 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA; 
Paul Eager, executive vicepresi- 
dent of W. M. Whitney & Co., 
Albany department store; Evan 
Mitchell, classified advertising 
manager of the Knickerbocker 
News. 

A & P Case Discussed 

Also Douglas Taylor, secre- 
tary of the American ym =a 
tion of Newspaper Representa- 
tives; John W. Newcomb, Jr., 
by ane po and’ member of 
the board of the be’ Eangland 
Division, A & Stores, and 


Yonkers Herald Statesman, was 
in Dogg of the meeting. 
Newcomb predicted a 
legal eeetens will be estab- 
lished if the Government wins 
its —— - —- Po & P. 
“They are not trying pre- 
serve Co tition,” he said of 
= a of Justice law- 
“which was the intent.of 
the ‘anti-trust laws, but to pro- 
titors, which, of 
course, is just the e 
Mr. Eager, urged Closer co- 
operation between newspapers 
and retail merchants, saying: 
Department stores do not 
know enough a the aims 
purposes of newspapers in 
which we odverties. a 
Pointing out that advertising 
is the largest single expenditure 
made annually by Whitney’s. 
Mr. Eager said his store has 
found “newspapers are the best 
medium for ——- our mer- 
chandise to the public at a 
reasonable cost 
Plea for Store News 


He said Albany newspapers 
have been helpful in recent 
years in giving good coverage 
to trade news developing in de- 
partment stores, “but there 
still a lot we do not ow about 
each other.” 


ne 
department  wreany AL it ‘would uid help 
to keep readers a 
on what the py nt oes ie to offer 
in the way of merchandise, 
service and specialty sales, he 
declared. 

Mr. Eager said ay believes 
newspaper readers inter- 
Sto eiedeneie 
well as es every: hap- 
it- penings in other fields. 


3 Promotions 
On S. F. Paper 


tc Appeal to Youth 


San Francisco—The accent is 
on youth in three San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin promotions. 

The second annual Huck Finn 


contest is be conducted in 
conjunction wii the Indoor 
Sports Show. It enables chil- 
dren under 12 to fish free of 


“ge for live fieh and prizes. 
The city’s school children are 
participating in a letter-wri 
contest to select the names of 1 
new elementary and two new 
junior high _— The event 
was initiated Kenneth 
Ehrman, reporte heard of the 
naming a ‘a the Board of 
Education. suggestion to 

Edmund Coblentz, publisher, 
won instant approval. 

It will be father and son 
night at the Seals ball k 
again March 17, with the - 
Bulletin promoting this 
for the third time. Seals P 
the Cleveland Indians that night, 
and youths accompanied by 
fathers will be odmitied free. 


Ferger Ricibew 
Governor's. Award 


er, 
fishe ’ 
“Governor’s Awards” 
Advancement of Ohio’s Prestige, 
js dinner at the — 


ewspaper 

convention here March 9. Gov. 

ernor Frank Lausche nted 

the awards to recipients chosen 

ss the Ohio Development and 
blicity Commission. 


Mr. Ferger was cited for out- 
standing service to the state 

through his promotion of anti- 
pollution measures affecting the 
Ohio River and tributaries and 
for other acts in the interest of 
public service. 

James Schlemmer of the 
Akron (O.) Beacon-Journal ac- 
peper's staging of the A Acner: 
paper’s gZ 0! -Amer- 
ican Soap Box Derby in his 
town, in conperation with the 
Chevrolet otor Division of 
General Motors. 

a 


Koolfoam Drive 
Dayton Rubber Co. announ- 
ced this week a $500,000 nation- 
al advertisin gn for 
pore a wii Separte — 
vertisin epartmen 
st L.A ather’ and 


is stores. 
Mother’s y Ba are 
being prepared. 














Phila. Inquirer 
Honors 198 for 
Long Service 


PHILADELPHIA—Nearly 200 
men and women who have been 
employed by the Philadelphia 
Inquirer 25 years or more were 
honored at a dinner party 
March 5. 

Gold pins studded with two 
diamonds were given to 12 who 
have been Inquirer workers for 
50 years or ome A 13th was 
kept at home by illness. Similar 
pins with one diamond were 
awarded to 185 whose Inquirer 
service ranges from 25 to 49 
years. 

Together, the 198 recipients 
have given 6,419 employe-years 
to making the Inquirer a select 
newspaper, Stewart Hooker, 
personnel director, said in his 
remarks as toastmaster. 

Mr. Hooker said 67 of those 
honered were employed in the 
composing room, 33 in the press- 
room, 23 in the mailroom, 13 in 
the editorial department, 12 in 
the advertising department and - 
50 others elsewhere in the In- 
quirer organization. 

W, g from A = 

Walter H. Annenberg, editor 
and publisher, wired his con- 
gratulations to the veteran em- 
m the Pacific Coast. 

I could have been 
with you,” the telegram said. “I 

ly thank you for your 
years of faithful service and 





proud 
in our mutual job and hope we 
will have many more years of 
work together. God bless -~ 

Messages were telegraphed to 

e party y Joseph First, 
pet move Mer of "renie Pub- 
lications, Inc., who was unable 
to attend because of illness, and 
John Webster, a sports writer in 
the 25-year group, who is on as- 
signment in Florida. 

George M. Neil, business man- 
ager of the Inquirer, said the 
longevity represented by those 
present indicated the Inquirer 
‘ be a pretty good place to 
work.” He added: “You have 
made the Inquirer one of the 
best newspapers in the country 
and it is getting better every 
day.” 

60-Year Man Is 74 

Special guest among the 50- 
year men at the speakers’ table 
was a_headline- 
setter in the composing room, 
whose 60 years of Inquirer serv- 
ice was highest among those 
Moreover, it was his 


Topping even his service is 
Jacob D. m, a conn mage 
who joined the newspaper 
1887, but was unable to attend 
the dinner 

In brief speeches, the “old- 
timers” reminisced about Phila- 
delphia newspaper history they 
helped make—dating back into 
the days when the Inquirer plant 
was on Market St. between 11th 
and 12th. 

Coincidentally, it was 25 years 
ago this summer that the In- 
quirer moved to its present site 
at Broad and Callowhil Sts. 

78 





George M. Neil (second from right), business manager of the Phila- 

delphia Inquirer, gives gold and diamond pins to four Inquirer em- 

ployes. Left to right: Stephen O. Grauley, sports editor, 53 years’ 

service: Harry Hess, composing room. 60 years; August Gosewisch. 

news art department. 53 years: Mr. Neil, and Harry Turner, pur- 
chasing agent, 58 years. 





2 Boys Collect 
$99.80 to Help 
Fire Victims 


East St. Louis, Ill.—Acting 
on their own initiative, two car- 
rier boys for the East St. Louis 
Journal collected $99.80 in cash 
and groceries to aid a family of 
seven whose home had been 
destroyed by fire. 

The boys, Alvin Enteman and 
Bob Wall, solicited the money 
from Journal subscribers on 
their routes. Their kind deed 
would have gone unnoticed had 
not Mr. and Mrs. William Wil- 
son, victims of the fire, written 
oe you” card to the Jour- 
nal. 

The Wilsons, parents of five 
children, have been living with 
relatives since the fire burned 
their house on Feb. 21. The 
two boys deliver papers on the 
route and the Wilsons had been 
their customers. 

ed how they happened to 
aid the family, the boys said: 
“Everyone in the neighborhood 
was thetic, but no one 
was doin anything to help, so 
we decided to do somethin: 
for the Wilsons.” 


Circulation “Manager 
Quits After 52 Years 


Winston-SaALem, N. C.—Brad- 
ley Welfare, who began his 
newspaper career on the same 
papers as a 13-year-old carrier 

52 years ago, has retired as 
circulation manager of the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal and Twin- 
City Sentinel, a position he held 
since 1927. Prior to that he 
served as circulation manager 
of the Sentinel for more than 


20 years. 

Charles F. Moester, assistant 
circulation manager since 1948 
and a member of the depart- 
ment since 1937, has been 
named to succeed Mr. Welfare, 
who will remain in an advisory 
capacity. 


it 
Billion for Video 
A billion dollars a year will 
be spent in television advertis- 
“es by 1955, it was predicted this 
eek by Ernest H. Vogel, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. executive. 





Calif. Weeklies 
Effect Merger 
On Production 


PaLM Sprincs, Calif. —Con- 
solidation of the business, ad- 
vertising and circulation depart- 
ments of the Palm Springs 
and the Palm 
Springs News has been effected. 

At the same time the Sun, 
formerly published on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, dropped the Tues- 
day edition, and the News, pub- 
lished on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, changed to a Wednesday 
edition. 

The mechanical equipment of 
the News has been moved to 
the Sun plant to be combined 
with the modern layout installed 
a year ago. 

torial departments and edi- 
torial policies remain indepen- 
dent and separate, it is stressed 
by publishers Oliver Jaynes, 
Sun, and Belmont San Chez, 


ews. 

(Editor’s Note: The list of 
daily newspapers operating 
joint 2 roduction departments 
(E&P, March 4, page 7) over- 
looked the Clarksburg, W. Va. 
and Huntington, W. Va. news- 
i They make the total 

s 


Agency's Net Worth 
Put at $330,857 


In its annual report for 1949, 
the James Thomas Chirurg Co., 
advertising agency, shows its 
net worth to $330,857, 
from $308,170 in 1948. Current 
assets are $507, Hy against li- 
abilities of $223,9 

1949 billings ail down only 
3% from the record high of 
over $4,100,000 in 1948. 

Face gg Bh boosted their stock hold- 


ngs to 40% of the total out- 
standing stock and a stock pur- 
chase m was put into opera- 
tion whereby ——_ will own 
a full 49% within the next few 
years. More than 50% of the 


agency’s employes now own 
stock in the company. 

The Chirurg staff numbers 
over 60, constrasted with only 
three employes with whom the 
agency started business in 1933. 
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Miami Herald 
Takes January 
Linage Lead 


Miami (Fla.) Herald, 
total of 3,231,114 lines = its 
daily and Sunday editions, fin- 
ished as the country’s January 
advertising linage leader, ac- 
cording to figures released this 
week by Media Records. 

Top ten in each newspaper 
field are: 





§ Six and Seven-Day Papers 
1§ Miami Herald ( Da ccccce 231,114 
2. New York Times (m&S).. . . .3,082,725 
Chicago Tribune (m&S). .... 50 958 565 
Wi 

















a tar (e&S)......2,' 
Philadelphia Inquirer (més) 
New York News (m&: 

cluding 571 614 lit lines split-1 (Bes 2. 550,995 
9. Detroit News (e&S)......... 2,495,859 
10. Houston Chronicle (e&S) . . . .2,495,496 












1. 

2. Los T aes 

3. Chi Tri 2 

4. New Orleans Times-Picayune 1,661,557 

&. ‘ork News, including 

6. 

3 

8. 

9. 

10. 

1. Washington Star...........-2,051,610 

2. Milwaukee Journal......... 1,957,364 

3. Philadelphia nee . 1,864,892 
(Toronto Star. . 831,394) 

4. Houston C i 797,597 

5. Detroit News. . 784,823 

6. Dallas Times-Herald . 1,663,043 

% . 1,643,002 

8. Cleveland Press 634 ,999 
(Montreal 625,372) 

9. Newark i . -1,623,175 

10. Buffalo News. . . 1,622,643 





New York Times........... 
z Philadelphia Inquirer. . wa 
3. Cleveland Plain Dealer... | 1,063,011 
3 . . 1,045,539 
971,523 
6. C .. 966, 
7. . 937,102 
8. 934, 
9. . 906,534 
10. 862,153 








The Top Papers 


Top papers in each classifica- 
tion and their January linages 


are: 

Retail: morning, New York 
News, 1,265,325 (including 339,- 
146 lines split-run); evening, 
Washington Star, 1,334,893; S 
day, New York News, 816,490 
(including 220,450 split-run). 

General: morning, New York 
Times, 378, ps evening, Chi- 
cago Daily News, 269,571; Sun- 
day, New York Times, 336,863. 

Automotive: morning, New 
York Times, 103,006; evening, 
Buffalo News, 116,712: Sunday, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 56,776. 

Financial: morning, New 
York Times, 101,872; evening, 
Hartford Times, 54,076; Sunday, 
Hartford Courant, 40,483. 

Total Display: morning, New 
York News, 1,575,817 (including 
344,740 split-run); evening, 
Washington Star, 1 642,696; Sun- 
day, New York Times, 1 191,816. 

Classified: morning, Miami 
Herald, 777,133; evening (Tor- 
onto Star, 622,668), Akron Bea- 
con-Journal, 467,865; Sunday, 
New York Times, 338,584. 

Department Store: morning, 
Los Angeles 'Times, 557,027; eve- 
ning, Milwaukee Journal, 600,- 
056; Sunday, New York ‘Times, 
458,695. 
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What Oe Kochi Say 





The Reporter's View 


To THe Eprror: Your column 
in the Jan. 28 issue of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER has just been brought 
to my attention: 

As one of the reporters in- 
vited to the press conference 
of the National Committee for 
Repeal of Wartime Excise Taxes 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
I take strong exception to the 
interpretation which you have 
given this affair. It is always 
a source of wonderment to me 
why reporters can’t just be 
placed in the category of people, 
subject to same reactions to 
slights and insults as other hu- 
man beings. 

For your information, the 
wires sent out by the committee 
specifically stated that the in- 
vitation included cocktails and 
luncheon and it was only after 
the cocktails were served that 
we were informed that we 
would be a little less than wel- 
come to the luncheon. 
was described there, “the ‘meet- 
ing’ after cocktails is closed.” 

For reporters following the 
beats that we do, luncheon at 
the Waldorf or any other hotel 
is no novelty. poll en 
among the men who were there 
that day, and there were no 
“free loaders” present, would 
have clearly showed that each 
and every man there would 
have preferred to buy his own 
lunch. 

If resentment was expressed 
by the reporters present, you 
can be sure it stemmed from 
the great lack of common cour- 
tesy that was shown and ~ 
the loss of a free meal. 
implication that a half-a- ae 
is expected with each handout 
is not only extremely unfair 
but inaccurate as well. The 
story that was obtained was 
given the treatment that it 
merited, as the papers on the 
following day will attest. 

HERBERT KOSHETZ, 
Business News Dept., 
New York Times. 


Tushingham Welcomed 


To THE Epiror: Congratula- 
tions on a new feature, “Let’s 
Talk Classified”. Herb Tushing- 
ham is certainly well qualified to 
conduct such a department as 
evidenced by the high caliber of 
his first release. 

The full potential classified 
use in the retail field has never 
been developed from the point 
of view of continuity of mer- 
chandising effort by the retailer. 
Likewise, the full potentiality 
of classified as a public service 
feature of the newspaper is 
far below what it could be—as 
shown by the Minneapolis Star- 
Journal survey which found that 
70% of the people not using 
classified, did not because they 
didn’t knaw how to use it. 

If Eprror & PUBLISHER, with 
Herb’s help, can get across these 
two points to the publishers 
and gain their support in work- 
ing with the classified man- 
agers, classified linage should 
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turn back wp insted of falling 
off as } RE 


JENKINS, 
Seattle wash) Times, 
ANCAM 2nd. Vicepres. 


February 15, 1950 
As a Classified manager and 
officer of the ciation of 
Classified Advertising Managers, 
I wish to commend you for al- 
loting valuable space in ycur 
fine weekly publication, Eprror 
& PuBLIsSHER, for the promotion 
of Classified’ advertising. 
Herbert W. Tushingham is 
very well qualified to assemble 
and direct the material that will 
go into this space. 
T. J.. Houcnon, 
St. Paul ( Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 
ANCAM F Treasurer. 


February 9, 1950 

I was very much impressed 
with the way you are inning 
to handle the classified advertis- 
ing news. To my way of think- 
ing, Herb Tushingham is one 
of the best versed men on 


classified advertising in the 
untry today. 
Congratulations to both you 


and Mr. Tushingham 
GEorGE J. WESTRICH, 
Classified Advertising Mgr., 
Racine ( Wis.) Journal-Times. 


* . * 


January 31, 1950 
Let me be one of the many to 
take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating your magazine upon 
your selection of so fine, capa- 
ble and sincere writer, who has 
the Classified Advertising prob- 
lems (of which there are many) 
at heart, and a fellow who per- 
haps is thought of throughout 
the Classified Fraternity as one 
of the tops in the country. 
RaLtpH W. AHRENS, 
Classified Advertising 
Manager. 
Chicago ‘Daily News. 


March 2, 1950 
are enclosing a copy of 
the by # distributed to our De- 
partment heads. It is an excerpt 
of your Classified article in the 
Eprror & PUBLISHER of Feb. 4. 
Congratulations on this col- 
umn and we think it will be an 
excellent feature. 
Jack LEVAND, Manager, 
Classified Adv. Dept., 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 
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One Vote for Thorp 
To tHe Eprror: My choice 


as the best sports writer in the 
last a is the _ Tom 
Thorp. He 
tencht " referee and wits about 
the game. Also he was an ex- 
pert on racing. 
ARTHUR DUTCHLIGHT, 
New York City. 


Farmers Appreciate 


Stedman’s Writing 

St. Paut, Minn.— Alfred D. 
Stedman, associate editor and 
farm editor of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press and Dispatch was 
given a plaque for “Distin- 
guished Service to the Dairy In- 
dustry of Minnesota and the 
Northwest” by the Minnesota 
Creameries Association. 

The award, first of its kind 
ever made by —" ——-. 
was presented to Mr. 
on March 1 with this Ph . -— 

“Mr. Stedman writes not only 
with deep understanding of the 
dairy farmer and his 
but with sympathy, avoiding pit- 
falls of shallow economics and 
easy solutions of ene me prob- 
lems which have lured many an- 
other writer from the paths of 
truth and justice.” 

Mr. Stedman is a former 
Washington correspondent. He 
also served for five years as as- 
si-tant inistrator of the 
AAA. In 1946 he was assistant 
to Chester C. Davis, chairman of 
= Famine Emergency Commit- 

ee. 


Frank Back im Texas 


Houston, Tex.—A_ familiar 
figure has returned to newspa- 
pering in Texas. He is Morris 
Frank, former sports editor of 
the Houston Post and more re- 
cently a vicepresident of the 
Canada Dry Bottling Co. Mr. 
Frank has joined the staff of 
the Houston Chronicle where 
he is writing a column entitled 
“Of Cabbages and Kings.” 


oe 

Ewald Honored 

Henry T. Ewald, president of 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, is the newly 
elected honorary chairman of 
the board of the National Out- 
door Advertising Bureau, Inc. 


John T. Jones 
New President 
Of Chronicle 


Houston, Tex. — John T. 
Jones, former assistant to the 
president, has been named pres- 
ident of the 
Chronicle Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Mr. Jones suc- 
ceeds his uncle, 
Jesse H. Jones, 
as president of 
the company, 
which pub 
the Houston 
Chronicle, Jesse 
Jones will con- 
tinue as — 
of the pap 
with the Pitle a 
publisher. 

The directors of the corpora- 
tion also announced the 
of J. H. Butler as executive 
vicepresident of the Chronicle, 
G. L. Mims, vicepresident and 
treasurer, and E. 
secretary. 

John T. Jones has been asso- 
ciated with the Chronicle since 
1935, except for five years in 
the Army during World War I. 
He was named assistant to the 
—, = April, 1948. 

Butler joined ees ee 
cle in 1910 and Mr. in 
1911. Mr. Ransom came neg the 
paper in 1941 


s 

Edition Backs CC 

The Colorado Springs (Colo.) 
Gazette Telegraph recently pub- 
lished a special edition which 
backed up the local Chamber of 
Commerce’s blueprint of their 
plans for 1950. section con- 
tains 18 pages and deals en- 
tirely with the - points 
Chamber selec 


Fashions Are Local 
SPRINGFIELD, O. — Sunda; —— 
a of = ———- Pe a 
un carr a 16-page 
Fashion Week section, featuring 
photos of Jocal men and women 
wearing cee from _ local 
stores. Most of the models are 
students at Wittenberg College. 
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WHAT EVER YOU NEED 
IS WITHIN EASY REACH 
Through EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Ads 


No matter who has it or where it is, EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Ads bring whatever’s wanted — pete a 

With them om can get cash for 

or want. Find any mea oy at 
ng em gore for a i pu ae 
big. newspaper p 

Classified Ads work these miracles po pee you pwn they 

contact thousands of buyers, sellers, workers and employers 


Don’t lack for something that’s only an arm’s length away: 
get it the easy way. Write, phone or wire. 


Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 
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Teiitaad Their Beats 





Chit-Chat Conference 
Leaves A Great Big ? 


By James J. Butler 


WasHINGcTON— Newsmen who 
met with Prince Bernhard of 
wendy gre tat Se i 
were re agree that the in- 
stitution Known as the press 
conference had been set 
- ».. well, at least 50 years. 

‘And they agreed i was no 


rous to the 
of the incredible, but it 
coh A They weren't 
pared with questions to develop 
stories on the worldwide trip 
by the Prince to improve Neth- 
erlands relations and to gather 
information to transmit to his 
=—e Queen—and her ad- 


The conference took place at 
10 a.m. in the National Press 
Club’s East Room. It attracted 
an audience of about 200 which 
ordinarily would be insurance 
of a newsworthy question-and- 
answer session. The Prince, 
flanked by aides gg United 
States military esc was pre- 
sented by an mg with the in- 
troductory: “The floor is yours.” 

Sharp Reporter 
pause, a woman re- 
seemed to have no 
interest in the global imoor- 
tance of the visitor’s mission 
asked: “Does your wife worrv 
about your traveling by plane?” 

The Prince answered no. Do 
his two daughters like to fly? 
was the second — and 
the answer was yes. While 
other reporters fiddled with 
their pencils, the woman re- 
porter asked if the children are 
interested” in =v pilot li- 
‘cences. The Prince, ther of 
two sub teen-age children sug- 
gested it was a little early S 
discover that, but the answer 
‘didn’t seem sufficient: “Would 
you like to have them get pilot 
licenses?” he was asked. 

It would be, he said, all right 
with him when the time came. 

There followed a few innocu- 
ous questions and then a re- 

rter-remarked: 


“Most of the Dutchmen (the 
Prince is a German) who come 
to this country speak very 
. How do you account 
for that?” Bernhard said he 


correspondent remarked: “Y 
do very well with it (then, with 
a very patronizing add) 
young man.” The Prince toyed 
with the mass * decorations 
and expressed his thanks. 

The woman naeuine wanted 
to know whether the Prince’s 
—- write to him during 
his Yes Does he 
atte to them? Yes. What do 
the children say in their letters; 
are they = to. have him 
return soon? e didn’t think 
that was of ‘ntand interest. 

The Big Question 

Another pause, and a reporter 


72 


and 
Pre- respondent cut in to ask if the 


broke it to ask: “What do you 
think of this press conference?” 
The Prince smiled and com- 
— that the press has been 


ways 
friendly questions. But the next 
ion was a query whether 
4 thought it would be better 
for the world if the ruling fam- 
ily of today had not taken over 
in his country, an cor- 


contract negotiation chambers 
in Washington 

Finding out what a — 
thinks about onging je isa 
assignment. 
western Pennsylvania = West 


Virginia are scattered in inac- 
cessible coal patches. When a 
newsman does reach a miner, 
he is met with anything fro 


away that pencil, Mac, before 
you get tossed in the Monon- 
gahela.” : 
Outhouse Post 
Muddy roads caused many a 
newsman to wind up looking 
more like a coal miner than a 


D 
of U.P. solved the ‘problem. 
kept a pair of rubber boots in 
his car and before venturing 
out into yo field, he ro 4 





Prince wanted the earlier an- 
swer about “friendly questions” 
to stand. He wanted the answer 
to stand but wasn’t prepared to 
discuss the historical effect of 
pa change in government con- 


The next pause was broken 
by a question to the husband of 
a_ queen, who is the daughter 
dl a queen, and the mother of 

o girls: “Do you think the 
poe against the Netherlands 
royal family having only girl 
children will ever be broken 

The Prince, blushingly, Hidt 
know. The questioner sug- 
gested: “There'll come a day!” 

On to the Taproom 
The woman reporter followed 
up the conference with a ques- 
en whether the two _ girls, 
about whom she had earlier in- 
auired with respect to airplane 
pilot licenses, had reached 
school age. They had. and are 
at school “next door.” It de- 
= that “next door” in 
terms of royal holdings meant 
five miles the residence, 
and this distance intrigued the 
reporter. Also it brought a re- 
mark from one of the male 
newsmen: “Does she think the 
royal family lives in a row- 
house?” 

Then the female correspond- 
ent. by this time having a vir- 
tual monopoly, asked where the 
Prince had eaten the night be- 
fore and where he intended to 
have dinner that evening. The 
Embassy in th instances, it 
developed. “Last night and 
again tonight?” she queried in 
seeming challenge. And over 
the silence came a _ remark: 
“Why not Hamburger Heaven?” 

There was brief desultory 
= oa and the conference 

Before leaving the 


broke 
red National Press Club, the Prince 


wn the quarters of the 
See, including the most 
recent improvement—a taproom 
remodeled at a cost of $28,000. 


Out of the Mines 
By Joanne Milligan 
PirtspurRGH, Pa.— Pittsburgh 
—_— service staffers were al- 
as happy as the miners 
at vine 1 coal strike settlement 


my ‘Jan. 9, AP, INS and 
U.P. have been ‘at the mercy of 
two words—“miner reaction”— 
every time a development on 
the strike was announced from 


b.. hip boots and slo; og- 


the mire 

One of is first tee took him 
to the little town of Labella, 
Pa., where Bob was assigned 
cover & union meeting and find 
out if the miners intended to re- 
turn to work the next day. 

Four tries at getting permis- 
sion to attend the meeting end- 
ed with Bob being tossed out. 
He wandered around the build- 
ing, which had an outhouse in 
the back. After that, interviews 
were easy. Bob cornered the 
miners on their way in and out 
of the meeting. 

The night the contract settle- 
ment was reached, Bob set out 
for the final time to find out 
what the miners thought about 
the end of the strike. He 
tackled a drunk—and burly— 
miner in a tavern in Library, 
Pa. The digger punched the re- 
porter in the eye and threw 
him out the door. 

Bill Flannery, INS staffer, 
says his biggest problem was 
dogs. He insists the dog popu- 
lation outnumbers the miners 
two-to-one—“Vicious dogs!” Bill 
shudders. 

Change of Heart 

The INS reporter. also had 
transportation 1 difficulties. Lack- 
ing a car, he took buses, hitched 
rides with everybody from a 
lady liquor salesman to a Sal- 
vation Army officer, and one 
time, rode what he describes as 
the original Toonerville Trolley 
—complete with  cuspidors, 
hand-crank brakes and _ old- 
fashioned hand-operated doors. 

He went down in a mine one 
day to get some pictures, even 
though he suffers so from clau- 
strophobia that he can’t et = 
a car unless a window 

He says his major disillusion: 
ment came after several miners 
invited him to a local meeting 
in Greensboro, Pa., one of the 
most inaccessible spots in the 
coal country. Bill rode - hour 
on the bus to Martin’s Ferry, 
crossed the Monongahela River 
on a one-lung cable ferry and 

iked from there to Greensboro, 
: distance of three miles, in the 
pre nd cold = pal — he 
change’ of heart and wouldn't 
let him in. 
$14 for Beer 

Jim Holton, AP staffer, met 
with an extreme case of friend- 
liness on the pas of several 
pickets. Armed with dynamite, 
The miners obligingly offered to 
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blow up any mine or tipple Jim 
—_ to select. He fieckoea the 


Bob Sundy, AP, and Photog- 
rapher Paul Vathis had to bab 
sit a miner’s two young chit 
dren more than half an hour 
while mama went out to round 


suffered in New York 
offices where the guardians of 
the expense accounts are tear- 
ing their hair over sums spent 
by the reporters on beer for the 
miners. One staffer spent $14 
in less than an hour the night 
the settlement was announced. 


Flying Around World 

A three-man team from the 
New York Daily News was fiy- 
ing around the world in Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service 
planes to obtain information 
and pictures for a later series 
of eltieine coneetaing the 


ed to Force and its vital bases. 


The men, Joe Martin and Ed 
O'Neill, reporters, and Ed Clar- 
ity, photographer, were in Eu- 
rope this week. They —— 
to visit bases there and in Af- 
rica, South Asia, England, Ja- 
pan, Alaska and Hawaii, al- 
ready having touched at air- 
fields in Newfoundland and the 
Azores. The first leg of the 

27,000-mile flight began March 
1 at Westover Field, Mass., to 
which the men flew in 
News’ plane, * “Mies Daily News.” 


Judge Was Only Joking 

Lexincton, Ky.— Contained, 
sober, sure-talking, little Albert 
Kendig, 45, stood at the city 
desk of the Lexington Herald 
and quietly told City Editor 
Ha: Reiser: 

“I’m going up there to throw 
a rock through a_plate-glass 
window, and I want a photog- 
rapher to go up there with me 
to take a picture.” 

Mr. Reiser listened to the man 
tell how he was dissatisfied over 
a matter of money which he 
claimed = and unpaid. 


The editor tried, fu- 
tilely, Ph issuade him, so Mr. 
Reiser assigned Staff Writer 


Jack Lewyn and Staff Photog- 
rapher Charles Fentress, Jr. to 
accompany Albert to the site of 
his age _— —an all-night 


astry sh 
” The wasn’t loud, and 
the rock eaidin't knock the win- 
dow entirely out, but Albert 
was satisfied. 

He stood near the shop mo- 
mentarily, then slowly welned 
away. A police cruiser caught 
him nearby, and Albert went to 
the pokey on a warrant sworn 
by the shop’s manager, R. E. 
Carver. 

The morning _newspaper’s 
state and city editions went 
with an eight-column sequence 
of pictures and a story. 

In police court the. next dav, 
— Judge Thomas Ready 

ed a 50-day jail sentence and 
a a $100-and-costa fine to Albert, 
a 

“You can quote me on this— 
that there ought to be a warrant 
sworn out for those two vo people 
as accessories after fact. 


Later, the jud:; 
Lewyn he was joking when he 
made the remark 











HONORABLE MENTIONS ... 


‘Steady, Men’ 


By Alton Kaste, Chicago Tribune. 


Photo Awards 


continued from page 16 


was about to be roasted alive 
before our eyes 

We stood helplessly by, wait- 
ing for more water to be 
brought up. 

After 2 hours .40..minutes. and 
hundreds of gallons of water, 
the rescuers succeeded in pull- 
ing the cab from underneath 
the tank of butane. The door 
was pried open, the driver was 
pulled out gently, and as he 
was placed in an ambulance he 
sighed, “God, that was hell.” 
~ 4 has since returned to his 
() 


I took 12 pictures of Ges near- 
tragedy and six, were u 


‘I Caught the ‘Blow 
The Instant It Landed’ 

By Detlef Engel. Jr. 

Los Angeles Mirror 

Los ANGELEs, Calif—On Feb. 
2, 1949, I was assigned to grab 
shots in several routine crime 
cases scheduled 
that morning at 
the Beverly 
Hills Police Sta- 
tion. 

The action 
caught in my 
photograph was 
not on my 
schedule of ca- 
ses, but the two 
men_ involved 
attracted my at- 
tention as I 
rode up to the 


booking room Engel 


in the elevator. 

Behind me in the elevator 
there was a scuffle. I turned to 
see the man with the bandaged 
neck slugging the other guy. 
Before I could swing a lens on 
them, the police had them apart. 

Upstairs, talking to the man 
with the bandaged neck, 
learned he was cab driver Sam 
Laurie, who had _ been shot 
through the neck the night be- 
fore by a fare who directed 
him to drive to lonely Franklin 
Canyon. 

He had not been robbed; 
shot without. explanation. The 
assailant had fled on foot. Mr. 
Laurie had been called to the 
station to identify a — 
and police just happened to 
bringing the suspect up a 
booking in the same elevator. 
He was the one who had shot 
Mr. Laurie. 

In the booking room, I kept 
my eye on the cabbie, ready for 
action. When the police re- 
turned the suspect to the room 
and beckoned Mr. Laurie over, 
I focused on them. 

A split second later, I was 
glad I had, for Mr. Laurie, 
without so much as a word, 
brought a haymaker up from 
the floor and clouted the guy 
squarely on the jaw. 


The Lady in Mink 
Vs. Mr. Eyebrows 

By Pat Candido 

New York Daily News 

THIs was a picture we ran 
into accidentally while covering 
another story at the Waldorf- 


just 
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‘Flight from Flames’ 


By Varner M. Gould, 


Astoria in New York. Because 
coal negotiations were on, an 
elevator operator asked if we 
were interested in a picture of 
John L. Lewis. We said, yes, of 
course we were interested. 
Well, we ran into. the elevator 
and when we got off we saw 
John L. sitting with a female. 


Kalamazoo Gazette 


As soon as he saw the cameras, 
Lewis, in his nay arrogant 
manner, made for the photog- 
raphers. 

We told him we wanted a 
picture. because of the impor- 
tance of the coal sto (Wire 
stories had him missing some- 

(Continued on page 80) 


“Trapped, “ Russell Reed's Oakland (Calif.) Tribune picture which copped 


first prize in the professional class in the Graflex contest. 


team-mate's 


"Singed" on the seme event won the E&P Award? 
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Ashland Chiet 
Agrees to Open 
Accident File 


, Wis. — A month’s 

friction between the Ashland 

eg chief and the Ashland 

ly Press over charges that 

news was >, with _ by 
the chief ended March 8. 

Chief of Police Ernest J. Hen- 
nell announced the police blot- 
ter, listing all anseve | including 
offenses such as drunken driv- 
ing, reckless driving and gl 
ing, will be open daily to in- 
—— by the ——. 

e Daily Press immediately 
8... "stthdeaseal of pend- 
ing legal steps which it had 
started in an effort to compel 
the chief to release information 
which it felt to be in the inter- 
est of the public. 

The announcements followed 
two conferences with the police 
chief and tw 
— the 


y Managin; 
Chapple of the 

Mr. pple discussed the 
situation with Attorney General 
Thomas E. Fairchild at Madison 
and on his he asked for 
another conference with Chief 
Hennell. 

Mr. Fairchild had said he 
could not give an opinion on 
whether police can legally with- 
hold accident and crime reports 

m the press, but would give 
the Ashland Press an informal 
report on the laws and court 
yw which might have a 


child said the law prohibits 
him from giving official opinions 
to private citizens. 

Chapple charged the 
chief with _censorsh after 
Chief Hennell announced Feb. 
7 he would no longer make ac- 
cident reports available to 


cized him for failing to give the 
Press an official report on an 
accident involving the chief’s 
car and another driven by a 


fii 
driving charge, Mr. Chapple got 
the information. 
Followed Walters Note 

Explaining the sudden turn- 
about ALA. the chief, Mr. Chapple 
told Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

“Basil 1 Walters of Freedom of 
the Press, Inc., Chicago, wired 
us the moment he learned of 
the situation and asked for the 
name of our chief of police. He 
immediately dispatched a letter 
to the chief outlining the func- 
tions of a free press in safe- 
ye | the American way of 

fe and protecting it 
Fascist encroachment. Mr. Wal- 
ters sent us a copy of this letter 

we discussed its contents 

with Chief Hennell. The chief's 

that the Wy 
'y 


iy ies 
interview all parties concerned. 
“Others who gave prompt and 
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vigorous assistance with court 


citations —_ estions includ- 
* William eld, Inland 
Daily Press ation; Roy 


Palmer, Northwest Daily Press 
Associa’ tion; Don Anderson, pub- 
lisher of the Wisconsin ‘State 
Journal; Director Ralph Naf- 
ziger and Prof. Frank Thayer, 
of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism, and 
others. 
‘One More Effort’ 

“Following a conference with 
Attorney General Fairchild on 
Monday, I thought I would 
make one more effort upon my 
return to Ashland to Pan Rm d 
this out man to man the 
Chief before ._ Eee into a 
long court battle a matter 
which I felt more convinced 
than ever involved the funda- 
mentals of freedom of the press 
and a newspaper’s responsibility 
to the public in a democracy. 
The announcement of Chief 
Hennell that the police blotter 
listing all arrests will be open 
to us daily and our subsequent 
announcement that we would 
withdraw legal action com- 
pleted the conference.” 

While the battle raged, the 
Press published this notice be- 
tween heavy black borders on 
Page One: 

“Due to the opinion given by 
City Attorney Johnson in re- 
gard to No Accident reports and 
upheld Tuesday night by mem- 
bers of the City Council, we 
earnestly request all of you to 
notify us of any accident you 
may be a tness to or have 
heard about so we can in that 
way, at least cover the essen- 
tials of the accident, by directly 
— the families involved. 
In that way, we shall endeavor 
as in the past to keep you in- 
formed about vital accidents 
and related information to 
which you as tax payers are 
entitled and which it has been 
our policy to always provide 

the past. 


in 
NEWS STAFF 
ASHLAND DAILY PRESS.” 
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Shaw Is Promoted 
By Tingue, Brown 


At the annual meeting of the 
directors of the home office of 
Tingue, Brown & Co., in New 
York, Robert W. Shaw was 
e lected assistant vicepresident. 

Mr. Shaw started with the 
Chicago office of the company in 
1937, and entered the military 
service July 1942, serving with 
the 8th Air Force, Heavy Bom- 
bardment, as a Flight Comman- 
der, and released November 
1945. In addition to sales super- 
vision, he will specialize in the 
development of new products 
for the vs 


Renuzit Guameten 
Covers 38 Cities 

A big campaign on Super Re- 
nuzit Home Dry Cleaner—fea- 
turing a gift offer—will break 
April 1 and continue through 
the middle of May. The promo- 
tion in 38 cities east of the Mis- 


us 
sissippi River and north from 


Virginia will be spearheaded by 
,000- vel 600-line newspaper 
advertisements. McKee and Al- 
bright, Inc., "3 the agency. 





Allen-Klapp 
To Represent 
Merged Papers 


Fr. Wayne, Ind.—Allen-Kla 
Co., has been appointed nati | 
advertisin representatives of 
the ayne News-Sentinel 
and Fe Wayne Journal-Gazette, 

whose business and mechanicai 
operations have been merged, 
we March 13. (E&P, March 


rc the national field, the two 
papers will be sold in combina- 
tion at a rate of 38 cents a line 
daily, and 25 cents a line on 

Sunday, it was announced by 
Miss Helene Foellinger, presi- 
dent of Ft. Wayne Newspapers, 
Inc. The new national adver- 
tising rates become effective 
June 1. Allen-Klapp has repre- 
sented the News-Sentinel for 47 
years. 

Two Separate Papers 

Miss Foellinger pointed out 
the merged operations do not 
result in an all-day paper, but 
the News-Sentinel will continue 
as a six-day evening paper and 
the Journal-Gazette as a seven- 
day morning paper. Separate 
editorial departments and fea- 
tures will be continued, she 
said, with the respective edi- 
torial departments operating 
independently. 

Under the new national com- 
bination rate, advertisers will 
have the option of selecting any 
morning‘and evening date with- 
in a calendar week, said Miss 
Foellinger. The Sunday paper 
will be sold separately from the 
daily issues. Combination classi- 
fied advertising. rates, both local 
and national, go into effect 
March 13. 

The two papers will be pub- 
lished from the News-Sentinel 
plant, beginning next week. 

Announce Executive Personnel 

Miss Foellinger announced 
this week the . -e execu- 
tive personnel for Wayne 
Newspapers, Inc.: 

Henry C. Page, general man- 

ager, formerly business manager 
of the News-Sentinel. 

Robert Johnston, retail adver- 
tising manager, formerly with 
the News-Sentinel. 

Paul Knapp, general adver- 
tisi manager, formerly with 
the News-Sentinel. 


vertising manager, 
with the News-Sentinel. 

Elmer C. Roemke, head of 
the accounting department. Mr. 
Roemke is a new employe, hav- 
ing formerly with the 
Hartford City Paper Co., Hart 
ford City, Ind. His assistants 
will be Martha L. Branning, 
News-Sentinel, and Arnold 
Scherer, Journal-Gazette. 

Ralph Heckman, circulation 
manager; George H. Schoenherr; 
country circulator; Kenneth G. 
Jautz, city circulator, and James 
W. White, manager of motor 
routes and transportation, all 
formerly with the News-Sen- 


tinel. 
On Mechanical Side 
the mechanical side, 
Charles Stanger, News-Sentinel, 
foreman of the com- 
posing room; Robert McCreary, 


po ye oy Gazette, — foreman 
oO! composi iL 
Zumbro, ‘ans an of "the & 
man of the tod, Wright, fore 
man ping 
i beth of the News-Senti- 


On the editorial side, Miller 
Ell becomes executive 
editor of the Journal-Gazette; 
Park Williams, managing edi- 
ter; and Frank Roberts chief 
editorial writer. 

Virgil M. Simmons and James 
R. Fleming —— as co-pub- 


lishers of 

On the News-Sentinel, Clif- 
ford B. Ward continues as edi- 
tor; Robert Manth, news editor 
and Homer King, chief editorial 
writer. 

Arrangements have been 
made for severance pay to non- 
contract people, who will be 
dismissed under the merged 
operation, of one week’s 
for each year of service up to 
20 years. 


Intertype Corp., 
Union Agree 
On Pension Plan 


A PENSION agreement covering 
1,000 Brooklyn.employes of the 
Intertype Corp. will go into ef- 
fect July 1, providing it meets 
with the approval of stockhold- 
ers, Vicepresident H. G. Will- 
nus of Intertype told E & P. 

A special meeting of stock- 
holders will take place in June 
to consider the plan, which has 
been initialed by representatives 
of labor and management. 

The agreement requires the 
company to fund service credits 
for employes over a 40-year pe- 
riod through the payment of not 
less than six cents an hour into 
the retirement plan. The com- 
pany guarantees a pension of at 


least $100 a month, including © 


Federal social security, to work- 
ers with 30 years of continuous 
service. Benefits would go down 
proportionately for retiring 
workers with 15 years but less 
than 30 years experience with 
$50 as the lowest. 

Workers, eligible to retire 
under the plan at 65, will be 
required to retire at 68 unless 
the employer desires to keep 
them on. 


The pension system will be ad- 
ministered by a board consisting 
of three representatives of the 
company and three of the union, 
Local 770 of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO. 

The joint board will Pass on 
eligibility of applicants for re- 
tirement, will draft rules for the 
fund’s administration, will re- 
ceive semi-annual reports from 
the employer and make annual 
reports to employes. 

The pension pact will continue 
in effect without change until 
July 1, 1953 when, at the option 
of the employer, it may be ex- 

tended for two years with no 
—" for revision by the 


Also providing for liberaliza- 
tion of the contributory accident 
and health insurance program, 
the agreement has been seen as 
a possible compromise plan 
which might be used in settling 
the Chrysler strike. 
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Frank Sparks, 
Grand Rapids 
Editor, Dies 


Granp Rapips, Mich.— Frank 
M. Sparks, 73, who retired Jan. 
1, 1948, as editor of the —' 
Rapids’ Herald, died March 
Mr. Sparks, who had been Re. 
ciate editor and political writer 
for the paper since — became 
editor when Arthur H. Vanden- 


United 
en Mr. Sparks went to 


work for the newspaper on 
years ago, it was owned b: 


late Senator William den 
Smith. 
Born in Bangor, Me., Mr. 


Sparks was a graduate of Bow- 
doin College and he was at one 
time associated with the late 
Col. Frank S. Knox, wartime 
Secretary of the Navy, in his 
early newspaper career. Young 
Sparks’ first newspaper experi- 
ence was in making deliveries 
in Maine snow drifts. 

His long career as political 
writer made Mr. Sparks the 
oldest litical correspondent 
in Michigan. His political edi- 
torials were widely read be- 
cause his experience gave them 
the ring of authority. 

On three occasions, Mr. 
Sparks started investigations 
which resulted in the cleanup 
of the State Industrial School 
for Boys at Lansing, the State 
Industrial School for Girls at 
Adrian and Coldwater School. 

Another outstanding achieve- 
ment was in producing unaided, 
in 45 days, 211 newspaper pages, 
obtaining all the advertising 
and cuts, writing all the ads, 
reading matter and heads, read- 
ing all. proofs and supervising 
the make-up. All of this was 
— without overtime for the 

mposing room. It was a spe- 
b= ee edition of the Herald to 
honor the 1 Furniture Mar- 
ket here in January, 1927. 
Early experience was 
ed by Mr. Sparks on the 
Bangor (Me.) Daily News, the 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, the 
now extinct Detroit Tribune, 
and the old Ste. Marie (Ont.) 
Journal. 

The author of several books, 
Mr. Sparks was a member of 
the American Society of News- 
paper Editors and a director of 
the yen os Tourist and Re- 
sort Association. 


ac- 


Ad Agency Executive 
Claimed by Death 


Henry Clay Klein, 50, a vice- 
resident of Batten, Barton, 
urstine & Osborn, Inc., adver- 

tising agency, died March 7 

while fal Re business trip to 

Philadelph 
Mr. Iain worked with the 

—*, Broadcasting System 

. Walter Thompson Co. in 
Chica 10 before joining the ad- 

ng firm, of which he be- 
cums a vicepresident in Febru- 
ary, 1948. For the last several 
years he had served as or pe 
group head for the ne agency 

tivities for the Cur Publish- 

ing Co. of Philadelphia. 


@bituary 


Gerorce D. Rircute, 46, former 
city hall reporter of the New 
York Sun, March 6, at the Wal- 
dorf.. Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. Ritchie "pecame pub- 
lic mt officer of the Third 
Army under Gen. George 
Patton, Jr., during the war and 
afterwards published a weekly 
at Corinth, N. Y. Recently, he 

had been made publicity direc- 
tor of the Buffalo Raceway. 

Epwarp S. CHAMBERLAYNE, 76, 
editorial writer for the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram and Eve- 
ning Gazette for the last 22 
years, March 1. Previously he 
had worked for newspapers in 
Buffalo and Elmira, N. Y., and 
for the Binghampton (N. Y.) 
Press, where he was in charge 
of the editorial page for 17 
years. 





JaMEs HENRY GRIZzARD, 48, 
aa te of the San Diego 
(Calif.) Journal, March 3. He 
was Gunes on the New Or- 
leans La.) Times-Picayune, 
Galveston (Tex.) News and 
Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise be- 
fore joining the San Diego 
Union copydesk in 1944. He 
moved to the Journal two years 
later. 

Joun S. TuHorp, 55, veteran 
newspaperman and_ detective 
story writer, March 4, at Ridge- 
field, Conn. Born in Brooklyn, 
Mr. Thorp began his newspaper 
career on the old New York 
World and later was associated 
with the Hearst Newspapers in 
New York and Boston. In 1936, 
he retired from newspapering 
to write for detective maga- 
zines. 

ALronso JoHNson, 60, former 
business manager of the Japan 
Advertiser in Tokyo, business 
editor of the Dallas (Tex.) 
News and executive secretary 
of the Southwestern Association 
of Advertising Agencies, March 
7, in Dallas. 

Wrt1aM M. SOMMER, 88, re- 
tired executive of the F. N. 
Sommer Advertising Agency of 
Newark, N. J., a family concern, 
March 8, in East Orange, N. J. 

JosePpH MeERTEs, 75, who re- 
tired five years ago after 17 
years as mechanical foreman of 
the Muskegon (Mich.) Chroni- 
cle and before that a Chicago 
advertising man, March 8, in 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. 

Dwicut Mier, 44, treasurer 
of the Charles E. Cooper, Inc., 
advertising agency, March 7, in 
New York Hospital. 

GerorcE B. ARMSTEAD, 66, man- 
aging editor of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant from 1924 to 
1940, at Wethersfield, Conn., 
March 7. He had served as city 
editor of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Leader and of the New 
Haven Journal-Courier and edi- 
tor of the Lynn (Mass.) News 
and the New Haven Union be- 
fore going to the Courant. 

a 


NYC Office Moved 
Westchester ow Publish- 
ers, Inc., are moving the New 
York City classified advertising 
department from 50 Broadway, 
to 51 East 57th Street. The 
home office is at White Plains. 
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Arthur Whyte, 
Ex-Publisher, 
Dies Suddenly 


Los ANGELEs—Arthur K. 
Whyte, 55, former ye of 
the San Di (Calif.) Union 
and Evening 
Tribune died at 
his home here 
from a heart at- 
tack on March 


Mr. Whyte re- 
tired in 1946 
after serving as 
publisher and 
manager of the 
San Diego pa- 
pers for 14 
years, and open- 
ed offices here 
as a newspaper 





Whyte 
counselor. He was retained in 


an advisory capacity by the 
Copley Press group. 
Before becoming publisher of 
the Union and Evening Tribune, 
Whyte was ee to the 
publisher, a — which he 
was named in 1 
a: was h at sea in 


Upon his retirement as pub- 
lisher, Mr. e was given 
honorary life membership in 
the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union, the presentation 
being made by the production 
Manager of the papers. 

2 


Former Circulation 
Manager Dies in N. Y. 


James J. Winters, 74, former 
circulation manager of the old 
New York Telegram, who re- 
tired in 1944 as assistant cir- 
culation manager of the World- 
Telegram, died March 7. 

_As_ a youth he began in the 
circulation department of the 
old Harlem News Co. In 1915, 
he became circulation manager 
of the New York Telegram and 
when the paper was purchased 
by the Scripps-Howard News- 
pers, he became mailing room 
superintendent and later assist- 
ant circulation manager. At 
one time, he was president of 


Local 6, New York Mailers 
Union (A.F. of L.). His son, 
loseph, is an employe of the 


World Telegram and Sun mail- 
ing room and is recording secre- 
ry of the union. 


‘Jake’ Hopper Dies: 
Houston Editor 


Houston, Tex.—J. R. (Jake) 
Hopper, 63, news editor of the 
Houston Chronicle, died March 
4 after a two-month illness. 

Mr. Hopper was 40 when he 
embarked on his newspaper 
career with the Chronicle as a 
copy editor n 1926. In 1945 he 
became telegra editor and 
three years later news editor. 

In 1933, as a hobby, Mr. Hop- 

r started a greenhouse near 

is Houston home. Today it is 
a thriving business, one which 
he planned to 0; Cay after his 
retirement scheduled two years 
hence. 

He is survived by his wife, 
two sons, a daughter and two 
stepdaughters. 


Freeman Buys 
California Daily 
From Vurgason 


Los ANGELEs— Lawrence A. 
Freeman, newly - elected - 
dent of the California News- 
pa lishers Association, 

lano Record and 


bought the National City (Cal- 
if.) News from —_ Vur- 
gason, a former ‘A presi- 


Mr. Freeman, Delano publish- 
er since 1942, sold the Record 
to George Keyzers, formerly as- 
path comer with San Gabriel, Cal- 
if., newspapers. 

Mr. Vurgason reported 
planning to retire. He was 1948 
CNPA president. The double 
transactions were handled by 
Ray Gabbert, Southern Califor- 
nia broker and himself a for- 
= 4 president. 

Freeman was with the 
a...2 (Kan.) Tiller and Toiler. 
the Hutchinson (Kan.) Herald 
and the Ellis (Kan.) Review 
before coming to California in 
1941 and becoming co-publisher 
of the Westwood Hills News- 
Press. . . > 


Galen Gaunt, for 27 years 
~ ublisher of the Adams County 
epublican, published weekly 
at Brighton, Colo., has sold = 
aad to Richard 'L. Gibbs and 
Dowler, both from 
the University of Illinois school 
of journalism. The transfer was 
handled by Ray E. Mohler and 
Associates, Denver. 
* . . 


Onous Dick of Eastland, Tex., 


Daily Times. The partners had 
operated the two —— for the 
past year under a ge- 
ment. e former owners were 
Walter Murray of Mineral Wells 
Polen Mrs. Blanche Murray of 

n; 

Mr I Dick has had 14 yenme bs in 
the newspaper business and Mr. 
Dennis has been connected with 
the Ranger paper for 19 years. 

a 


James L. Wright Hurt 
As Platform Breaks 


WasuHINcTon—James L. Wright, 
chief of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Eve- 
ning News Bureau, is undergo- 
ing treatment at Walter Reed 
Hospital for a broken hip, suf- 
fered March 8 when the —_. 
ers’ platform at a meetin 
the Women’s National x. 
Club collapsed. He was convers- 
—— Gen. Omar Bradley. 

r. Wright, a of the 
National Press Building Corp. 
and former president of the 
Nay ay —_ 3 — 

is first meeting o e Women’s 
pn pprenag General Me 


called mbulance and sent 
Mr. Wright. to oe hospital. 


Marvin Honored 
Axsany, N. —. on 
- conimed, Govern f 
~~ 2 in 0: 
Marvin, editor of the Li, 3 ve 
Record, as a m 


member of 
Biante University Board 2 
Trustees. 


7 





3-Day Paper 
Follows Sale 
At it Oregon City 


Ore——The Ore- 
gon “a. iy Enterprise, 84-year-old 
the nmer-Courier, 
eemeld ee pry have 
been Wao as a five-day- 
a-wee morn a 
The first issue of the ne — 
prise-Courier appeared March 1. 
There are no editions on Satur- 
days and Mondays 
jeatton results 


The new pu 
— the purchase of the phy- 
cal assets, good-will, name and 
cireulation a the Ent ise by 
E. P. Kaen, owner-publisher cof 
the Banner-Courier. Walter W. 
R. May, editor and publisher of 
the Enterprise, retains a par- 
ticipating interest. They are co- 
publishers of the new paper. 
The staff of the Banner-Cou- 
rier remains intact. Don Bowen, 
assistant publisher in charge of 
production for the Banner- 
Courier, gag in that ca- 
pacity. Mr. me A carries the 
title of editor-in-chief, and J. H. 
Van Winkle, editor of the Ban- 
ner-Courier for the last nine 
_—. will be editor of the new 
terprise-Courier. 


Plans are being made for a 
big commercial printing depart- 
ment whose payroll exceed 
that of the Seemer 

departments of the Ente: 
Paul Launer, formerly with the 

Banner-Courier, has been named 


manager. 
The Enterprise- Courier will 
be printed in the plant of the 


former Banner-Courier. Ma- 

es and equipment of the 
Enterprise plant are being used 
for the commercial d ent. 


The oe City Enterprise 
newspaper i 1866 ras 

n and as a 
daily in 1911. 


CE Js Honored 


New Lonpvon, Conn.—A testi- 
monial dinner ‘honoriing James 
3 Watterson, city editor of the 

‘ew London a Day, took 





Miami Herald Seeks 
DynamitingCulprits 


for information leading to the 
— and conviction of the per- 
or persons guilty of as 

of a dynamite blast aimed a’ 
four Herald employes on March 
4. No one was injured in the 
blast which shook the apartment 

building where the men were 
having coffee after work. 

It was the second explosion 
recently directed at men who 
have gone to work in the com- 
Posing room of the Herald and 
the Miami Daily News since the 
printers walked out at the two 
papers 15 months ago. 


Herblock Gives 
His Prize Away: 
Not Anti-Taft 


WASHINGTON — Herbert Block 
(“Herblock”), Broun Award 
winner for cartoons, found him- 
self in an embarrassing position 
after it was disclosed that he 
had donated his $500 prize to a 
candidate for political office. 

In a letter to his own news- 
paper—the Washington Post— 
he explained he was not con- 
tributing toward the defeat of 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
but merely eying aid in the 
election of a “liberal.” 

Block’s check went to 
Henry M. Busch, a longtime 
friend and a — for Gov- 
ernor of 
ai “Mr. Busch. us not Co run- 

ng a at pres 

tf fe cartoonist wrote “I 

sone this pone mer Mh because 

am pro-Busch and not because 

I am anti-Taft or anti-anyone 
eno. 

Stories had appeared in some 
newspapers describing Mr. 
Block’s .gift as a cmkination 
to defeat Senator Taft, but the 

rize-winner quoted from his 
etter to Mr. Busch: “Because 
of the man in whose honor the 








pan March 6 under the spon- award was made, I think it ap- 

sorship of the rite ‘Club of New propriate that it be spent in the 

London. campaign of a fighting liberal.” 
NOTICE! 


Administrative 


Circulation 


and send to us with 
beginning Of the Classified 


2. Fill out tely the 





IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION 
IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING FIELDS: 


You Will be Interested in the Following Services: 

1. oe & 4-time consecutive insertion ad mp ye your qualifications 

payment. rates appear at the 

Section 

spell dy lpm oe eee 

ives on us for help for all departments of news- 

S. Fhe caiest of this eptional resietrats | yy: bit 
THERE {3 ‘NO CHARGE FON THID 


E&P PERSONNEL SERVICE 
1475 Broadway, Suite 1700 
Tel.: BRyent 9-3052 


Editorial 

Mechanical 
raphy 

Public Re’ ~ 


-aeamaaloas 


which will be sent to you 


New York 18, N. Y. 











2 Tuesday Sessions 
Scheduled for LANPA 


PR sauna ——— i 

r ni rs ler 
10,000 heey and one for 
those under 50,000—are sched- 
uled again at this year’s conven- 
tion of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. ey 
will take place April 25 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
double session idea was inaugu- 
rated last year. 

A tabulation of ANPA mem- 
bership shows 53% in the group 
= newspapers having circula- 

tions under 25,000 and 73% in 
the under-50,000 group. The as- 
sociation has a total of 776 mem- 
ber newspapers, representing 
circulation of 47,413,241, or 87% 
of the tota 1 daily newspaper cir- 
culation in the United States 
and 44% in Canada. 

we 


Praise for Press 

Asany, N. Y.—The New York 
Legislature — a resolution 
this week praising the ~~ 
newspapers for “loyal and vita 

blic service in reporting mo 
interpreting the lawmaking ac- 
tivities.” 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 








NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SOUTHERN 

TO) ation, Good investments from 
cash up. Client wants aby in 

a or medium city. As a publisher 
I know necessity for complete a 
Tf for sale, list property with me. In. 
spections and appraisals. J. B. Snider, 
c/o Natchez Evening Times, Natches 


For. any fla r 
ODETT, B Faw wd 
Piblizhers hs Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fermanée, Calif. 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota ae ag ay Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

CONFIDENTIAL Lg arate aga 

Daily gy tgs 72 Prope: 

. H. Glover Oo.. Ventura. P California, 
xe Let me help you find a sound 
property in the west. Arthur W. 
Stypes, 625 Market St. San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. 

















(HIS 29-year-old agency operates on 
he basis of a square deal for buyer 
and seller. 
wen Feighner Agency, Box 192, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 

blished 1914. N pap bought 
snd sold without publicity. 

nas a oo 


& A 
a ae CONSULTANTS 
Hilldale Ave. 
- Angeles 46 
Phones 
Madison 6-2224 
eee A 
WESTERN. DAILIES, WEEKLIES 


jwns e 
1046 Washington, Denver, Colorado 








PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 





Situation Wanted 


per 
*4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion 
HELP WANTED AND 

ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
1 time—$1.00 per line 

*2 times—$.90 per line, per insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
*For consecutive insertions of same 


= 
Additional charge of $.15 for the 
use of box numbers. 

3 lines minimum. 


Count five, 5 letter 
words, line, 
Ads with white space and/or type of 


6 pt. caps and over computed on 

measure basis of 14 lines per , colemn 

Count — words for Log number. 
abbreviation: 


Postage charges incurred for for- 
warding PACKAGES will be added. 


Forms close Wednesday noon. 


WHEN ANSWERING BLIND ADS, 
please address them as follows: Box 
Number, EDITOR & a 1475 
Broadway, New York Y. DO 
NOT SEND ORIGINAL’ MATERIAL 











CALIFORNIA COUNTY Seat. Weekly; 
definitely a daily potential; only news- 
aper in rich agricultural 
equipment more than adequate includ- 
ing 3 linotypes, Goss Comet and 2 
cylinder presses, 5 job presses (2 au- 
tomatic); also engraving plant; favor- 
able lease. All this needs to make 
highly profitable and valuable proper- 
ty is capital and proper management. 
One ‘0% partner, now editor, will re- 
main if desired or you can buy all for 
$75,000. “ay agg but some 
as can be a ged. 

» STYPES.. rr Market Street 

San Francisco 5, California __- 
COUNTY seat near Washington, very 
desirable community. back 
ing $20.000. 80 years ee 
2 Linotypes—8 presses. $20.0 
tal reautved. “Write Box 268. 

& Publisher. coe 

MOUNTAIN STATES WEEKLIES 
grossing from $5,000 to $40,000 an- 
nually. Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico. Nevada, Texas 
and Utah properties worth the a 
and in splendid locations for fore 
Send for list. No obligation. 
Mohler & Associates, 312 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado. 


Spaitor 





a 





NEW ENGLAND, 60 year old daily, 
must sell, price $65,000, includes full 
equipment and buildings. William E. 
Nelson. 545 5th Avenue, New York 17. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WEEKLY. 
Gross $15,000 year. Nets $8,000 sig.o06 


Must sell because of illness. 
ot price including home. 
oll. 4958 Melrose Ave., Los po 


on Calif. 





NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 
Mountain States & Southwest 
DAILIES OR WEEKLIES 
Ray E. Mohler & Associates 
812 beaten Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





OWNER wishes to sell all or majority 
interest in weekly newspaper in fast- 
grow ring Seg = Cates Washington, 
D. . Editor & Publisher. 
WRITE Or LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamt New York. 





ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
. R. GABBERT 
8937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 

A. 8. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
spices is DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
enice, California 








PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


CASH AND 30 years’ experience in 
daily and weekly fields to invest in 
good weekly in southern New 





gland, New York, Panamstaauia, or 
Midwest. Must be good town, county 
seat or college referred; 


equipped plant with at least $6,000 
annual net. Box 5283, Editor & Pub- 
Isher, 





MIDWEST PAPERS: Goat; -Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to osyee e H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bidg., Salina, Kansas. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for March 11, 


pone gy DAILY OR good. weekly de- 
sire 
Box 5275 5, Editor & Publisher. 
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=—————————— =e 
PUBLICATIONS WANTED Fe AnicAL EOULPMENT FOR SALE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE| MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
$40,000 Down payment on Mid-West | FOR SALE—GOSS FULL STEREOTYPE aipment of all 
South-West small . Box casting box with t, roiah h ad’ shell shell Jo 
Sows Oulthome Bak referees. aed condition . eeere FOR SALE Hinds, New, Hall Tors ty 5 


ESPON: 

to buy daily, pusteeal y in Ohio. No 
— too large. replies confiden- 
al. 


i} 

Box 5197, Editor & Pub er 
SOUTHERN DAILY and weekly 
—_ needed for financially i gualided 

—— ersonal ni ations. 
L. Par er Likely, 607 Times Build- 
-® St. Petersburg, Fla. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 











LIQUIDATION SALE 
Remaining Were agpely 


NEWSPAPER PLANT 

Formerly Owned by 
THE NEW YORK SUN 
280 Broadway, New York 


ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING CURRENT 


HOE 4 UNIT OCTUPLE SUPER IMPOSED 

‘NEWSPAPER PRESS—2 units o 

2 units above—22%" cut-off, double fold- 

ers, press has roller bearings and rubber 

rollers and besides ! color is adaptable 
r 3 extra colors. Excellent for comics. 


STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT — consists a 
Double Wood Junior Autoplate with 
and pumps, Wood 


uto re Mneg fet 
Shaver, Hoe 


lonarch Ii avy Duty 
Worm Drive Mat Roller, jRovle Router, 
Stereotype Saw, Scorcher, Flat Caster, i 
Turtles, 32 Stereotype Chases, etc. 


EXTRA STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT—Double 

Junior Wood Autoplates with 9-ton Stereo 

pot and pumps, Autoshaver, also 

ig? Junior Wood Autoplate with pot. 
for 22%" cut-off. 


2, MODEL F-2 INTERTYPE Mixers, each 
with 2 magazines, molds, electric pot 
and motor. 


Linotype and Intertype matrices, — I6- 
€xtra_ 72-channel pet magazines. Also 
matrices for 72-channel magazines, 


| Monotype Giant Caster with molds and 
matrices—|! Monotype Keyboard—! Mono- 

pe Ti ov with molds and matrices 
ps ig lon — Typecasters 
with cncldle and wedges 


EVERYTHING PRICED FOR 
QUICK DISPOSAL 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


h 4-13 
Cable: PRINTREP, N. Y. 





INTERTYPES, MODELS A & O 
Intertype, model 0, 42 em; 
Miehle and Duplex Flatbed Presses 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





OOL., 2 REVOLUTION, Dye vee 


reader, » A 


iene news’ 
solder. esnobe 
Jabama. Phone 7: 





5-Unit Scott 
Roller Bearing Press 
Pair of Folders 
All Electrical Equipment 
i including Drives 
DULUTH HERALD 


& NEWS-TRIBUNE 
Duluth, Minnesota 


bars. 
i “first applicant. Dally Lender Tice, 


Kittanning, Pa. 


KELLY B. 17x22 $8600 RECENTLY 

overhauled. .295 or will trade on 
or platen. Ohristian 

ducation, Highland, Illinois. 


AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES INTERTYPES 
All Models On Display 
Visit Our Showroom 
D. C. ARMSTRONG & co. 


317 North Broad Stre 
Phila. 7, Pa. Walnut 2.7410 











16 PAGE GOSS, single width, 

press and all stereo <quiganat, ex- 
cept mat roller. Excellent condition, 
now running. W. J. McGiffin, 5 
Seville Ave., South Gate, Calif 


= ouns —— 3 —_ ~~ 
= ‘age Capacity with 
ond % Page Folder. der. 


GOSS 4 UNIT, Superi Su 22%” 
cutoff, 32-64 Page olor. 


GOSS 4- age i “press, 2134” cut- 
off, A. OC. 


~~ —y¥ 


HOE 16 Page Simplex 


GOSS COMET, 8-Page Flatbed, locat- 
ed on West Coast. 


DUPLEX MODEL A in excellent con- 
dition. Located in New York State. 


GOSS COX-O-TYPE recently Rebuilt. 
COMPLETE STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 
BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 











QUALITY EQUIPMENT 


at a price you can afford 


16 PAGE DUPLEX TUBULAR PRESS. 
32_ PAGE GOSS HIGH SPEED 


PRESS. 

48 PAGE GOSS HIGH SPEED 
PRESS. 

39 x 53" MIEHLE NO. |, hand fed 
MIXER MODEL LINOTYPE, NO. 25 
—NO. 26. 

— MODEL LINOTYPE, NO. 


STRAIGHT MATTER on 


NO. 5—NO. NO. 

C3SM INTERTYPE— MODEL X IN- 
TERTYPE 

COTTRELL FULL PAGE PLATE 
SHAVER. 


WESEL COMBINATION RADIAL 
ARM CURVED PLATE ROUTER. 


TURNER 
PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. 


2630 Payne Avenae, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Branches: Chicago—Detroit 





MODEL K LINOTYPE, 1 MAGAZINE, 
1 font mats. Price $750, F. oO. B. 
Lyons Mirror-Sun, Lyons, Nebraska. 


MODEL 22 LINOTYPE, serial over 
$38,000, with three main magasines 





and side we aaiee gas pot and mats. 
omas 1 Company, Stamford, 
} a 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 


6 BRAND NEW economy turtles. Save 
money. Never used. Iso, will ex- 
cate new model gas pot for lino- 

for an electric pot. Write Box 
5250, Editor & Publisher. 





Do you want good weed equipment? 
We can locate it for y 
R 


S FILES 
211 Marion Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
OHerry 1-3305 


hp MODELS 5. 14, 19, 
K and 3; Intertypes, Modcle’ B, E and 
xX; casting boxes, melting furnaces; 
Rouse Band Saw with Jaws, year old; 
Tranrail Carrier Hoist, Bridges, Con: 
trols and ee A loads to 3, 
pounds, with a 00 feet of track. 
J. WISE, 32 , + + of Allies, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Phone: ATiantic 








FOR SALE: Model G Mixer Inter- 
type 4-Magazine Machine. Also Model 
20 Linotype a Machine with 
extra magazine. irst-rate condition. 
Box 5269, Editor & Publisher. 


FOR SALE 
Cut! t fall 


automatic newspaper a drives “ 

contro] panels, 220 volt, 8 phase, 6 

cycle AC. Complete with resistors’ aa 

push button stations: 
Two 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 

equipped io — pair will power 
or 


40 - pre 

40/3 “rp. faceplate type, 
equip) oa to parallel, each will tae 
4 decks single width, quad or 1 
tubular, press. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 

e Eastern Color Printing Co., 
Waterbury 20, Conn 








Chases. Also linder & Joo 

Folders and Power = tters (both new 

and rrent List. 
I Company, Ine. 120 





use: 
Fay Ww. 
42nd ‘st New Yor! 


7 SALE Several ful] forts a 
new 7 go X ., 622 with bo! 








Intert: el, in ex- 
— condition: 5 ‘per ~ & Di- 
rec inguiries 3 

ment, Chicago Tribune, icing: evar 11, 
Tilinois. 

FLAT SHAVER, It 
Plane-O-Plate, Model C. 220 volts, 60 
cycles, 3 phase with extra ry cut- 
ter. 00. F.0.B. crated, Hempstead, 


FLAT SHAVER, R. Hoe & 
Co., Heavy duty, style 535227-T. 5 
HP. motor, 220 velts, 60 cycles. 3 
phase. sees . F.O.B. ‘crated, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y 


PO es ye BOX, R. Hoe & Co., 
type 5 —- — POS. 
pL _ ae 


Write or samene R. McNulty, 
fs 550 wart a Garden 
City, N. Y., Garden City 7-6400. 





OSTRANDER Seymour 
heavy Peg Dry Mat Roller, ale 
drive, A. OC. motor. Box 5214, 
& Publisher. 

FOR SALE—One Goss clipping od 
for 14% inch plates. e Vall 
Daily News, Tarentum, P, 


ger a _ I desk, 2 
late wide. ve, casting eguip- 
— 2 Geers ©. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 


EN you want to pe 2 5 ehh any- 
ic jeld—. 
the grap! ble 


remember rinters 
Shooter, New Haven, Conn. 
NEW VARIABLE SPEED 
PRINT PRESS MOTORS 


110/220—60—!1— 
800/2400 RPM—Reversing 
Lever Shift—No Rheostat 
Required 











thing in 





V3 HP List $ 52 Net $ 40. 
Y> HP List $ 68. Net $ 50. 
%, HP List $ 82. Net $ 65. 
1 HP List $115. Net $ 90. 
1p HP List $142 Net $110. 


“World's Largest Inventory” 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








TWO FLAT-BED PRESSES suitable 
for weekly paper: One Babcock Op- 
timus 29 x 41, 10 rollers plus stat 
ar, 2 HP Kimble mo var. 
speed w. elec. inching button_and 
switch. Other, 54 x 42 Scott HN & 
HF8 $1180 w. motor. Priced 
$500 and $1100 respectively or_best 





age Spe gh 
page 7 Tabloli— 22% 0 Adapt- 

or 3 extra Hl beside Black. 
Ao. Motors 


immediately. to peg fs ee 
tives, os ere aN 
WOrth 4-1370. 


—s 2 color fountains. 





New York City 18 offer. Ocean County Leader, Point 
Pleasant, N. J. 
FOR ge — Tubular News-| $310 PAYS FOR THE HEAVY DUTY 
paper Pri 


~ iar value ever built. Free 
jan. 
. For limited time will 


pay freight ee << oe A. 


H 





Payne Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





MODEL 8 LINOTYPE, 
out new Quadder. Machine rebuilt 
our own shop according 
— s standards. We. will gal 
supply a list of the new parts 


tion. We advise you 


with or po 


to pon Ly 


together yim Ces detailed informa: 


24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


let, 





7 “hee, 88-90 


A po & ew Sere any 
or new ms- 
chines. oO MENTO PRIN STING! MA. 


stereotype equipment. 
NC. 


tors, ¢ 


p 


THOMAS W. HALL CO., | 
Stamford—Connecticut 








Street, N.Y.0. 7, 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER?‘ for March 11, 1950 





r Speed 7 Saw Trimmer, the at 
iberal terms and trade-in al- 


dend 


HINEY, INC. aeee 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 239/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 





LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTO 





+ Conveyor Installations 

eee ce Nationwide 

738 N. Victory ’Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 

E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machines? 

Boug' 
Erecting _ d Rebuilding 

rr 

— North Chure ‘ilinele 


uip- 


Movi 





Rockfor 


NEWS) — PLANTS allied 

snd ig ane eri erected, 
J. CASEY TRUCKING 

be RIGGING Cco., Inc. ‘ 

660 Bereta Ra ag 17, HN. Y. 


MACHINIOTS—_-Dismenting, 


hit 


Re airs, maintenance, service nation- 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 








oving, 
meee, 








6—31 8t., ty Island City 1, N.Y. 
- STillwell 6-0098-0099 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 





HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 





MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 
NYWHER 


A 
28 East 4th St., New York 8, N. Y. 
Phone: SPring 7- 1740 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 








WANTED: Ludlow machine with all 
accessories and assortment of 
mats. Must be in 


condition. Boz 
5212. Editor & Publisher. 
WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th Ave. 8S. 
Ft Roy Minn. 


WANTED: STEREOTYPE equipment 
for Duplex Tubular Press such as 
plate trimmer, Pot and pump, chases 
or any other items. Printeraft Repre- 
TS Bi 277 Broadway, New York 
7 








WANTED TO BUY—Octuple Pres 
preferably with additional color: 
2%” cut-off; with stereotype equip 
ment; also conveyors. Must be is 
good condition. Give full details in 
cluding age and speed, when avail 
— price. Box 5190, Editor & Pub 
isher. 


GOSS Press single width (two pages 
=— e). 13% inch pases diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publish 


com PLANS THAT SPUR 
AD VOLUME 


New book the Howard Parish 
Service simp! fies your Fong of 











an lan 
spur ‘production of our 7 classified 
staff. Gives history of incentive pro- 
grams on 27 newspapers in all circu- 
mus ideas used 
4 other newspapers. Supplied to 
our ited 
quantity available at $10. 50 a copy 
to non-subscribers in cities where we 
have no client. Write for your copy 
today. Ask for other details of the 
Want Ad Service that Makes You 
More Money. 

WARD PARISH 
Classified Advertising Service 


EXPERIENCED ad-man, 28-35 years, 


‘EDITOR—must have trade pa 











to develop promotional sales, new} perience, know editorial ages an 
business, special editions. Publish 4| makeup, fluent writer. Prefer man 
ABC weeklies, 5 shoppers, circulars,| who lives in South. Good opportuni 
ete. Great opportunity exceptional| for right man. Write, giving all de- 
man profit-sharing basis. esl have | tails of experience and background to 
car, character, substantial bank ac-| Box 5165, Editor & Publisher. 
count. Write full ouipas 17205 
mee nM HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 
HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION CHIEF MECHANIO, gag = 





CANADIAN METROPOLITAN DAILY 
requires City Circulation Manager. 
Must be familiar with Carrier Home 
Delivery and Dealer Sales Promotion. 
Give outline of experience, age, salary 
requirements, and when available. Box 
5194, Editor & Publisher. 


CIROULATION MANAGER Wanted 
for small city daily of 4,200 circula- 
tion. Must be experienced in directing 
carriers, rural solicitation, direct 
mail, circulation promotion. A go 

permanent position for the right man, 
but if you are not capable of handling 
ALL of the responsibilities of the 
circulation department, please do not 




















LINOTYPES—Check with us before 
selling. We will study the problem 
and may <4 a to aares) _ mest to 
save mon how more 
money. ‘AMERICAN PRINTING MA- 
CHINERY CO., Inc., 88-90 Gold 
Street, N.Y.C. 7, N.Y. 





WANTED 
oy —s Gees Cox-0-Type Model A 
or 
24 page Press “ape with Stereo- 
type equipm 
We need these presses immediately. 
dvise Details 
NORTHERN neh, — 
Mars & Jefferson 
Philadelphia 22, Pomnoiveale 





Pony Autoplate, Curved router, Mat 
roller, Sta-Hi Mat Dryer, Cutler-Ham- 
mer paper conveyor, 3,500 Ib. metal pot. 
Chases, Box 5213, Editor & Publisher 


TUBULAR FRAMES short or long 








to hold unit on 16 page press. Also 
want another 16 page Duplex Tubu 
‘lar. Box 5120, Editor & Publisher. 
WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 
BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 





HOE OR GOSS Self Dut Mat 
Roller with AO Motor F nam thon § Ad- 
vise price and — Box 5261, 
Editor & Publish 
What do you = for sale? List it 
with us. We have the buyer 
ROSS FILES 
211 Marion Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
CHerry 1-3305 


FOLDER for rotary newspaper 








ress 
wanted for immediate delivery. State 
location and full details. Box 5272, 


Editor & Publisher. 


stories, advertisements, forms. letters. 
resumes, ete. by Photo Offset. Ex- 
cellent oprotection:| = low cost. Send 
vour material or ite for quotation. 
Knoll Duplicating  eweite, 79 Wal 
St., New York Gity 5. HA 2-5169. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES ad 
FRENCH NEWSPAPERS AGENCY 
WANTS agency or well-introduced 
agent to get syndication rights for 





Europe of first class articles. features, 
comic strips, films, books. Presse La: 
tine, 18 Rue D’Enghien, Paris, 
France. 

PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
and editorial writer on travel desires 
additional magazine 
representation. Covers S. E. U. 8S. 
and Latin America. Experienced in 
all phases of travel advertising; and 
writing column, news and _ features. 
Has an associate and established of- 
fice. Box 5252, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY MAN WANTED 
Seven day, daily and Sunday, 
| ing Paper, first in prosperous middle 
Atlantic state, 87,000 circulation, has 
an opening for experienced display 
advertising man. Must have success- 
ful background in selling, copy and 








layout ; aggressive but not high pres- 
sure. This is no soft spot. Field is 
fertile, but highly competitive. Op- 


portunity is here you can qualify. 
Good salary, bonus, pension plan, life 
insurance, paid vacation and other 
pleasant advantages. If you can 
requirements, age no barrier, write to 
Box , ¢/o Editor & Publisher, 
giving complete and detailed informa- 
tion about yourself, references, etc. 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN with imag- 
ination, creative ideas to direct local 
staff midwest daily of 18,000. Salary, 
bonus, advancement to head of depart- 
ment depend on ability shown. Write 
Box 5249, Editor & Publisher. 








HOE EQUIPOISE CURVED CAST- 








ING BOX, Double Cooled, Length of 
Sheet Cutoft at a ly B 

Editor & Publisher." ™ 526% 
$2 KELLY by private party. Describ 
fully first letter. Box 268, Editor & & 

‘a } 

WANTED—Either Hoe or Duplex 
unit, 14% inch printing diameter, 


7/16 inch plate. Also a pair of double 
foldérs, 22% inch cut-off. Box 5251, 


HELP WANTED—ARTIST 
COMIO STRIP _ ARTISTS—Amatenr 
or professional. Humorous comic strips 


only. Mail samples. Box 5150, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Daily News Tower, Miami 32, Fla. reply. The News-Advocate, Manistee, 
ichig: 
CIRCULATION MANAGER—An ex- 
FEATURES perienced man to promote and in- 
SHORT, edecational, ——s fea crease circulation for a daily newspa- 
ture on mats, $: k, write qi per in NEW YORK CITY. Give com- 
son. 611 W. 156. us York. Apt. plete details experience and _back- 
SCHILLER'S ‘‘Covering All Points’’,| ground. Box 5198, Editor & Pub- 
& newsy feature re with laughs lisher. 
and facts. Sure to entertain. Daily 
or a J. <a 3908 Congress HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 
St.. Chicago 24, 
AP WIRE DESK_ EDITOR, city of 
NEWSPAPER SERVICES 33,000, central Connecticut. — Write 
TT PAYS TO REPRINT your articles,| background, salary desired to 








an- 
aging Editor, The Herald, Manchester, 
Connecticut. 


EDITOR: UNION NEWSPAPER 


Job requires some travel over large 
area, heavy correspondence in gather- 
ing, writing, editing, makeup, etc., for 
8-page adless monthly tabloid for In- 
ternational Union. 


Must be able to mix with members in 

omes, on streets, in meeting halls, on 
picket lines, etc., to ‘‘sell’’ self as 
well as newspaper. 


Should be young, energetic, resource- 
ful and determined to put out best, 
cleanest and most democratic labor 
paper in existence, inspired by a sin- 
cere desire to help improve the living 
standards of the men and women who 
turn the wheels of industry. 


Give pertinent information, starting 
salary desired, and samples of work 
if available (will return if requested). 
References eye ae Reply P. 0. Box 

271, Albany 1, N. Y. 


Hoe and Cottrell presses. 
Pennsylvania area. State PB coe 





age and salary desired a: letier. 
Box 5282, Editor & Publis 
COMBINATION PRE SENT. 


tubular equipment. 
working conditions, excellent locality 
in which to live. Time News, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 


LINOTYPE gage de) WANTED— 





First class. City of 55,000. 15 ma- 
chines. Good pay. Excellent workin: 
conditions. References 


requi: 
Write or wire G. J. Weis, Telegraph. 
Herald, Dubuque, Iowa. 
SEVERAL STEADY SITUATIONS on 
the night side open in 18-machine 
Ohio plant. Floor men or combina- 
tion, Sickness Ls my accident, hos- 
pitalization, vacatii 
Union Scale, $2. ai "2/8 per hour. Al} 
replies treated as confidential. Write 
Box 5125, Editor & Publisher. 


LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’'S AGENCY. Arti- 
cles. Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner. 330 E. 40 St.. N.Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGGRESSIVE MANAGING EDITOR 
A real producer, young, well-educated, 
traveled; broad experience includes 
advertising, ggg strong for 

local coverage, amwork ; 
chance build small “daily into 8 
ling Loh oa Box 5233, itor 
and Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE seeking opportunity 
with publisher of newspaper in city 
under 50,000. Capable of assuming 
management or as advertising director. 




















Will make nominal investment. Box 
5274, Editor & Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVE, long on 


advertising sales and promotional ex- 
perience, seeks opportunity with pub- 
lisher, in under 50,000 southern city, 
wishing relief from heavy oy 
invest to 15,000. 
Negotiate either direct or through 
representative. Confidential. Age 42, 
ag Box 5168, Editor & 
isher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING ‘ MANAGER, 














EXPERIENCED COPYREADER — A 
good job and a solid future for a 
man who knows his way around the 
copydesk of an upper-bracket daily. 
Southern background preferred but 
not essential. Include complete refer- 
ences and peer ne Box 5280, 
Editor & Publis 


EXPERIENCED RT need- 
ed at large accredited journalism 
school as quarter-time assistants with 
reporting, editing classes. Chance for 
graduate work. Free tuition. Pay 
low. Box 5257, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER fox 
5,000 daily on Lake Michigan. ——- 
man, capable photographer who coul 
ag some sports, feature and wire 
Experience preferred. Box 
5255, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED, UNBIASED EDITORIAL 
WRITER, midwest daily, over 100,000 
circulation. ive reference and _ full 
ae Box 5254, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN REPORT- 
ER, steady job, a news, general 




















HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 
MAN COMPETENT to head advertis- 
ing. eicoaiaties, mechanical, purchas- 

outheastern 9,000 daily. 
Contact ‘Talbot Patrick, Herald, Rock 











Editor & Publisher. 
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Hill, South Carolina. 








ngland evening 
paper 20,000 circulation. Box 5245, 
"ditor & Publisher. 
FASHION writer wanted by Metro- 
politan daily in Midwest. Position re- 


verti local, national, 
would like to contact publisher who 
needs someone to assume responsibil- 
ity for increased linage. Available at 
once. Box 5187, Editor & Publisher. 
ASSISTANT ADVERTISING DIREO- 
oe 12 years with Sears, anes 
& Co., 3% years manager Retail Co} 
Service Department, Toledo BI Zz, 
Complete — ound in above fields. 
sume furn' al aaeeeners 
5210, Editor & Publis 
B. J. MISSOURI, Ty *50—24- 
year-old -veteran wants start in Ad- 
vertising or P: 
Major plus good background arts and 
science, 5 months ad ee of = 
daily, willin spats go 
where. Box 5241, ditor. e pablisher. 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER, age 44, 
presently employed, desires ‘change. 
Thoroughly experienced in all phases 
of Classified Advertising. Linens rec- 
= = follows; Gained 750,000 lines 


over 

Tree 306 lines in 1947; Increase of 
700,000 lines in 1948: Over 400,000 
lines increase in 1949, Available at 
once. Best_of — Box 5189, 
Editor & Publis 

MAN, age 33, now on trade magazine 
in Midwest, wants editorial and/or 
advertising sob on were, vicinity 




















uires hoge with soli aster’s degree 
and ability to do . Sag job. Box} in journalism. Missouri, "49. ox 
$235, Editor & Publis 5270, Editor & Publisher. 


DITOR 





& PUBLISHER for March 11, 1950 
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SITUATIONS W 
ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
MANAGER and SALES—Proven rec- 
ord on weekly and semi-weekly, cir- 
culation 7,500, 24, married, vet, Jour- 
nalism grad—car—Available at once 
thru sale of a gro Ohio, 
or east and ndreaus, 
c/o The Pradeviaknena. ree. Ti. 
REAL ESTATE OR GARDEN section 
need a shot in the arm? Four years 
successful background in highly com- 
oo Los Angeles daily field in 
retail 








SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





AVAILABLE 
If you should scan this opening line, 
and interest don’t diminish; 
Contribute one more moment, please, 

And read on to the a, 
Over 20 years’ experien Sp orts 
Editor, copy desk, public go on 
national scale. Do bri ght, timely 

graph column suitable for syndicate. 
Steady on-the-job rformance. Mis- 
souri University. Past President Ro- 


tary. arried. Full details on re- 
quest. Thanks. Box 5260, Editor & 
Publisher. 





th a as 

Age - 2 years college. Desire to 
> iy permanently in large city. Box 
§258, Editor & Publisher. 


ABLE Leap ocho rewriteman, 27, 
six years heavy experience, 








THOROUGLY Experienced newspa- 
perman, 37, married, =. now Ba. 


iw 
wants newspaper, tente journal, radio 
or lob. Married, college 
grad. Go anywhere. Walter sr ag 8 
1300 Cochran R Rd., Pittsburgh 16, 





vertising manager 





15,000 southwest, desires change 
with opportunity as advertising man- 
ager, or manager of daily or weekly, 

would make modest investment. o 
hurry. Box 5192, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 
MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to 
your own gags, $1.00. F —_ lem 
kside Rd., Leavi . Ohio. 











SITUATIONS Ts, 
CIRCULATION 
CIRCULATION MANAGER — _ 11- 
18,000. Young, Aggressive. Thor 


oughly acquainted all phases circula- 
tion. Good promotion. ar Ca ideas. 
Know how to increase. ood 
experience. Small dany oy ard 
cage metropolitan d a Address 
Box 5201, Editor & Publis 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, “20 years’ 
nm 





UAPABLE, experienced Missouri cee 
nalism graduate wants job on Mid- 
western daily, preferably as sports- 

ter. Excellent background of re- 
work. Employed. 
. Age 29. Married. 
Rav S187. Fditor & Publisher. 


CANADIAN, 42, 20 years’ experience 
street, desk, now on weekly, anxious 
for desk job on small town afternoon 
daily. Box 5246, Editor & Publisher. 
CITY Fditorship medium or solid 
small daily wanted by seasoned news- 
paperman. Background includes_re- 
sponsible posts leading dailies. Now 
ae prize-winning semiweekly, oy 
ox 











11 ‘onung. Can produce. 
508. *Palo Alto, Calif. 


COLLEGE woman, M.A. Degree Duke 
University, wants newspaper work 
anywhere . year college 
teaching experience. Previous experi- 
ence: iami a copygirl and 
clerk in _—— . Now i ig od 
* wargaret J. Bro 








experience, age 42, 

12,000 tnd wishes phones to larg- 

er field. Capa of handling all 
hases. Gest record and references. 
avel anywhere for interview. Box 

5277, Editor & Publisher. 


ee —- 


JOHN D. poe — er 15660, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Ph a 46W. 
Southern States larly. 
FORMER UN press officer seeriabic 
to represent 2 or 3 newspapers as 

e Success correspondent. Here’s 
opportunity g back-of-scene 
news on major developments. Write 
Box x 5281, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 














ABLE Reporter, Rewrite, Feature; 
some make-up; experienced dailies 
id trade; se family, veteran; 2 


million words sold freelance; state all 
details first ous — Box 5 5136, 
Editor & Publis 





ANNOUNCER, news writer; Dise 
Jockey also. Experienced, network 
station outside New oe City. Box 


5217, Editor & Publish 
AVAILABLE—B. A. aca. 24, 
single, veteran. Some 
New York City A.M., Magazine, Pub- 
ic Relations. Box. 5226, Editor & 
Publisher 


ARE YOU lookin 











for a reporter or 
tadio news editor? Lehigh searnaiioe 
graduate, June 1950, 23, managin; 
editor semi-weekly school } paper, with 
tadio interview experience seeks 
sition on weekly or small daily. Masry 
ethle- 


B. —w 404 Seneca St., 


hem 
0 
a TOP-NOTCH man for city news, 
rts, desk or all three. Have done 
ah and would be an asset to small 
Southern daily. Now employed = 
editor - manager of semi - week! 
gy zeaters. Desire change. rise 
Box 5202, Editor & Publisher 
A REPORTER 
28.—Married.—Car. 

Box 5222, Editor & Publisher. 
ALL-AROUND news man, 48, married, 
Sober, prime health, seeks reporting or 
deak k job. Box 5253, Editor & ‘Pub- 











lisher. 

ADAPT ene 
whose Peliabil ty and matur' 

offset limited journalism euperienes, 
is available immediately. Will go any- 
where. “ae secondary. Box 5278 
Editor & Publisher. 





ollege graduate, 
‘ity can 











pre 
8415 Hawthorne Ave., Richmond, Va. 


COLUMRBTA University graduate, 24. 
wants newspaper work. Location un- 
important. Seeking oportunity. Some 
experience on trade publication. Ref- 
ners. Box 5147, Editor & b- 
isher. 


COPYREADER — Painstaking, —_ 
rate, seven years’ exnerience in U. 
rope. Near East. Box 5184, Bitte 
& Publisher. 
DESKMEN are hard to find. Here's 
one with 10 years handling copy. 
heads, art, making up. Vet. 33, mar- 
ried, family. No tears if asked leave 
New York. “Russell, 1950 F. Tremont 
Ave.. Bronx 62. N. Y.. UN-3-5366. 


EDITOR of radio newsburean wants 
to better himself, experienced daily 
newspaper, promotien-minded idea 
man, B.A. (English), Mis- 
souri). 27, single, interested ‘any re- 
lated fields. Will travel. Suite —— 
245 Fifth Avenne, New York City. 


holy ape NEWSMAN seeks wre d 
A year and a half with New 
Pork City daily. Worked in sports. 
cityside, acs makeup. Reporter. re- 
write, deskman. Young, reliable. 
steady. Has recent B.A. Married. 
Will go anywhere. Box 5127, Editor 
& Pwblisher. 
FEATURE writer, Baar vd, two 
years’ experience; age: colle; 
grad; vet. Box $267" “raitor & Pub- 
lisher. 


FEBRUARY GRAD, Missouri, 24, 




















single, seeks job on Eastern small 
aily, weekly. College — economics, 
history. Good owledge of sports. 


Box 5236, Editor & Publisher. 
1 YEAR on Daily. Missouri Grad. 





Experience: sports, general. Would 
like larger paper. 28 years, single, 
= Presently employed. Will go 


ywhere. James F. Redford Jr., 802 


South Fifth St.. Lewistown, Mont. 

FORMER language teacher, well read, 
traveled, 28, married, wants to start 
— od career. Lt — ,cam- 


Bor 5140, Edi- 





Prefer Rockies 5 area. 
tor & Publis 


GIRL, —— Grad. '49, ig 
start on daily, No o radio. Box 
6240, Editor & Publish: 


JOURNALISM grad, "4 ~ strong on 
features, photos, wants . = iddle 
= nn azine, w house 

or ied, 27, pilot. Box B17. 
E itor e ‘Pablisher 
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HARD-HITTING NEWSMAN 
Seeks new assi; a: Go engunee. 
Single, 31, with 12 years experien 
on and off the BR y “Available ~ 
mediately. Box 5280, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
JUNE ’50 grad, sports editor of NYU 
newspaper, magazine, yearbook. Stu- 
dent athletic board chairman. En- 
glish-history, honor student. Will 
anywhere. Box 5256, Editor & Pu 
lisher. 
NATIONALLY known sports editor, 
currently employed, desires change to 
metropolitan daily ne East, Southeast 
or Southwest. Ex reporter on all 
sports topics. Able ee. Good 
ersonality. Oollege graduate. Sober. 
oung. Fine Box 








WORKING EDITOR: Prefer paper in 
Texas or southwest, city of — 25,- 
000. Fifteen yeore ex: in 
makeup, headwri' 
telegraph wire, an 
news. College graduate. Want grow- 
ing town with chance to build circu- 
Best aims Box 5271, 
& Publis! 
YALE GRAD, iL x a= with Penn- 
psa oad weekly, wants work on daily 
anywhere recommendation. Box 
5209, Editor Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 








THERE a daily in aot — 


8 
that is looking for a pe at 





5259. Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSMAN. Now employed wants 
job city 40.000 or more. Sports, 
telegraph, column, features, top writ- 
er, experienced, reliable. Write Box 
5178. Editor and Publisher. 


NEWSWOMAN, 85, wants permanent 
spot on daily or public relations. Re- 
woman's edi- 
magasine 








tor, 
work, photo; Seven years on 
daily. one mbiie veiations. Box 5134, 
Faitar & Publisher. 
NeW YORK TIMES WRITER, young, 
college degree, wants switch to maga- 
—_ work. Box 5225, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





Irishman to, take Ke charge 
fe a 


aa artments of iol and daily 
Married, 43 years old and naman 


Box 5264, Editor & Publisher 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 








PUBLIC RELATIONS, AD 


per: 
publish in 
te . OR Ps J 
Mareh 20. ° Robert “Nicholson, 179 
Oni d 7e., Ohio. 





PHOTOGRAPHER —leg man, daily 
experience, news, features. Handle 
Fairchild engraver. =— 24, car, 


will travel. Seeks news 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 





joh. Rox 5215. Editor £% Publisher. 


PROMOTION editor seeks position 
southwest or West. 20 years experi- 








ence, A-1 personal references, 
ground. Box 5223, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, adaptable, experienced 
on police, sports, courthouse, desk. 
pe photographer. Box 5248, Editor 
Publisher. 

REPORTER: PHOTOGRAPHER with 
2 years experience. University of Iowa 
journalism grad. Married, car, 4 x 5 
. Will consider any reasonable 
. 3641 W. Lexing- 
ton St.. Chicago 24, Illinois. 
REPORTER. general assienment, fea- 
Exposioncs on daily. — 
R.A. June °49. > © 

227 St.. New Yok City 66. 


REPORTER. 25. BA. single. Served 
1% year apprenticeship well (news 
service, small and medinm-sized dail- 














jer). Seeks joh with future. Box 
5160, Editor and Publisher. 
REPORTER, 24. single, year’s ex- 


perience daily. police, city-hall. sports. 
features. Journaliam grad. Available 
immediately. willing to travel. Box 
5128. Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER — Missouri Journaliem 
graduate. Year’s experience general 
news, features. pictures. small daily: 
hard worker wanting place to advance. 
Salary and location aaa Box 
5227. Editor & Publisher 


TEXAS ONLY! Working editor for 
small, medium daily in Lone Star 
State. Six years desk and reporting 
experience for dailies 6.000 to 250,- 
000. Handle city, telegraph, sports 
desks; write sparkling, common-sense 

editorials. Single, 29. Missouri Uni- 
versity graduate. Native Texan. Now 


public 
Desire settle Sen, build fu- 














agency 
ture for self and paper in congenial 
CO coat Box 5109, Editor and 
Publisher. 





WIFE expeotnel I’m anticipating. 
Connection with daily as sports or lo- 
cal. reporter. Presently employed, 
seeking new connection for personal 





reasons. Box 5265, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

WRITER—25, coll grad, La 
major, veteran, single, experience in 
Literary magazine, looking for op 
portunit - —— ropertns. 
torial. Rerenme, Vine a, 


Hartford. * ome icut. 


WRITER-CAMERAMAN, povesel times 
award winner; now empl or wants 
position in or near New Yor! lene 
experience newspaper, mag; 
both writing and art, Se in 
up. Box 5208, Editor & 





as 





Experi d news ph jh 29, 
= job on large newspaper requir- 


EXCELLENT PHOTO COVERAGE 
Write for autobiography, recommenda- 
tions and illustrated aay book. Box 
5200, Editor & Publish 
PHOTOGRAPHER- ote. car and 
equipment; experience suburban New 
= City; — growing live- 
pap J. N. Bannister, 176 Prospect 
te “Sea Oliff, New York. 

PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER: staff ex- 
perienced, young, capable, owns ¢x- 
tensive a, desires location on 
newspaper. Free to locate anywhere. 
Box 5154, Editor & Publisher. 


=————_——— 
SITUATIONS WANTED—PROMOTION 








PROMOTION AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR 


With heavy newspa- 
per background, seeks 
new connection. Man- 
agement ability. Ex- 
perienced. Box 5205, 
Editor & Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PUBLICITY man, last 2 yy 
ae renee Borer wee! hy. a8 R ~- Bo 
= ing. - \vertisin, refer 
spot fature. Box 8 fer pupil my 
Publisher. 
TWO YEARS publicity experience, 26 
a 4 college grad, wants to lo- 








‘ew York area. Box 5218, 

Editor. a Publisher. 

ANNA GO HOME 
Well pm. wish to = back. 
East. Publicist, 25. 
Sports Editor, Author. Box 5247, 
Editor & Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED— 
SALESMEN 





SYNDICATE SALESMAN, country- 
wide selling experience for news serv- 
ice and Cy yl features. Gook 
contacts on leading papers. rep- 
resent western syndicates in the East 
or will relocate. Box 5162, Editor 
& Publisher. 


% 








ANNOUNCEMENT this week of 
space and time billings for 
and network radio 

1949 leads us do 

that is frowned on by 


some research decri 
by others, and ubtedly will 
be attacked by the magazine 
authorities. 

So, with that warning, we 
will attempt to prove that total 
dollar volume of national adver- 
tising in newspapers last year 
was greater than in magazines 
for the first time since about 
1940 and that newspapers are 

in the number one spot 


of the four na- 
tional radio networks was 5.6% 
below 1948 figures, according to 
Pub! ormation Bureau 
statistics appearing in Broad- 
casting. The figures weit $187,- 
300,329 compared to $198,995,- 
}~- two years ago. Incitiontalle, 

anuary, 19: billin 


gs were 
36% below last January. 
Now comes the Magazine Ad- 
Bureau, Inc., with the 
announcement that magazine ad- 
vertising revenue in 1949 to- 
taled $445,000,000, a drop of 
3.9% from 1948. 

Recalling that the Bureau of 
Advertising, A, last year 
had stated magazine revenue in 
1948 was $431,000,000 we found 
the MAB 
with the 


An spol 
+ 1949 figure a — 
‘arm papers ere is no 
—— available. 
We find that magazines plus 
farm a in 1948 totaled 


$463,000,000. So, allowing farm 
papers the same proportionate 
share of those advertising dol- 


lars in 1949 as they had in 1948, 
it is easy to figure that general 
magazines last year had a gross 
volume of about $417,000,000. 

What it eo newspapers? 

. 

THE BUuREAU my Advertising 
won’t hazard a guéss what the 
figure in 1949 was until the 
official Bureau-Media Records 
dollar compilation comes out 


later this year. 
Dr. Zeisel, associate 
director of research at McCann- 
=, is quoted in = 
March 15 Sales Management a 
predicting that “national por lo 
tising in newspapers in 1949 
was larger than magazine vol- 
ume for the first time since 
1940.” He told us over the 
~_— he won’t give an estimate 
the total dollar figure but he 
phn say in the SM article: “Na- 
— ‘advertising in newspapers 
n 1949 was more than twice the 
$ig7,000 00 in this medium in 
1945, and about three times its 
volume of $143,500,000 in 1939. 
Meanwhile local advertising in 
oo. — in the same 
10-year peri from $598.3 mil- 
lions in 1939 to 0 $1,267. 5 millions 
in 1949.” 
BP te than twice — =e fl 


500,000—-which - met : 
sive because aE... newspa- 





Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


A og gg in 1948 totaled 
$389.261,000 "3 
“Three times $143,500,000” is 
more like it. That — bring 
it to about $430,000,000 in 1949, 
That’s a pretty good guess. 
According to Media 
national ues in 52 cities dur- 
ing last year (general plus 
automotive) increased 9%. 
‘that’s a low figure for all news- 
papers because most of the 
smaller dailies have recorded 
greater gains than the metro- 
politan papers included in the 
52-city report. The Bureau of 
Advertising backs up that state- 
ment in these wo 
the by no ‘means un- 
impressive 15.1% gain in na- 
tional —_ (general = au- 
tomotive, 1950 vs. Jan. 
1949) shown by Media pe 
52-city _ com no consider 
this result of a fast spot-check 
le week among 10 lead- 
ing .groups of middle-sized and 
smaller dailies, representing a 
total of 565 newspapers: Aver- 
age gains of the 10 groups 
ranged from 26% to 62.8%— 
with the top gain for individual 
—— in many cases, of 
rse, running far higher.. The 
caedien of average gains for all 
10 ups reporting was 45%.” 
‘owever, aiving S oenines the 
benefit of the doubt, taking the 
9% linage increase of 
Media Records as average and 
coniping it to the 1948 dollar 
that total national 
advertising volume in news- 
papers in was around 


$425,000.000. 

Dr. Zeisel predicts around 
$430 millions. We come up with 
$425 millions which we figured 
low to be on the safe side. 
Splitting the difference, the 
1949 dollar expenditures for na- 
tional advertising in the three 
major media stacks up like 


this: 

Newspapers ........... $427.5 M 
—_— REE PRP eN ee 417.0M 
RRA 187.8M 


‘Add the billion and a ag 


nearly im ible for the Presi- 
dent to ive presented those 

same ideas in careful presenta- 
tion at a regular news confer- 
ence. The evidence is conclu- 
jt that there would have been 


ruptions and ‘straying from the 
subject at hand’ by the inter- 
jection of extraneous questions 
dealing with matters of rela- 
tively little importance.” 

Mr, Henle would like to see 
al White House news confer- 

io back to the practice of 
‘submé ting questions in writing 
—at least several hours in ad- 
vance of the reporters’ meeting 
with the President. 

“The President then would 
have the right to choose which 
of these he desired to talk 
about. Once he raised a subject, 
then that particular subject 
should be open to the fullest 
give-and-take questioning, in 
case the President’s original re- 
marks failed satisfy the 
reporters. ‘ Questions which the 
President did not choose to 
answer could be turned over to 

ite House press secretary 
to answer, if the White House 
had any information to give out 
on the subject. And the report- 
ers should be completely free 
to mention the fact that a 
question was ignored, whenever 
an answer was not supplied by 
either the President or his press 
secretary.” 

The argument that the Presi- 
dent would then be enabled to 
pick and choose his questions 
doesn’t hold water, Mr. Henle 
said, because he can do that 
now with “no comment” an- 
swers which are becoming more 
and more frequent. His sug- 
gested method would permit the 
President to be better prepared 

his replies and everyone 
would be the gainer, he said. 

“The office of President of the 
U. S. is too big, too complex, 
too important, to expect the 
President, whoever he may be, 
to reply at random, without 
preparation on every subject un- 
der the sun—all the way from 
the deep and dreadful signifi- 
eance of the Hydrogen bomb 
down to the appointment of a 
postmaster in Podunk Center.” 

Mr. ie J — robably ex- 





dollars spent in 
local advertisers and yo 
$1,695,000,000 — an you get 
figure clearly showing the om 
portant role our daily newspa- 
pers play in the everyday eco- 
nomy of the nation. 

. . 

Ray HENLE of NBC spoke to 
the 20th Century Club in Buffa- 
lo last week and made some 
recommendations for conduct- 
ing White House press conferen- 
ces. He thinks the changes are 
“an absolute necessity.” 

He referred to the “hodge- 
podge of rapid-fire questions 
and answers” and said “it is 
perfectly understandable why 
President Truman _ recently 
(when he had something of im- 
portance say in the informal, 
non-quotable practice of the 
news conference) chose to con- 
fide his thoughts to Arthur 
Krock of the New York Times, 
rather than undertake to pre- 
sent them at a regular news 
conference. Under the present 
system, it would have been 


ews around 
Gouhingtea, ‘we. They merit 
some thought by the editors 
who pay the salaries = the 


Washington correapente 


IMAGINE our surprise when a 
copy of the current New Yorker 
issue dropped on our desk with 
a little yellow slip stuck into 
it saying: on ax’ knows 
you can your market 
through Flair, the Yexciting new 
— magazine in the class 

e 


Thinking New Yorker had un- 
wittingly (it wouldn’t do such 
a thing on ee given Flair 
a plug, or that Flair had at least 
bought a spread or a full page 
ad we thumbed through to find 
it. We thumbed again. 

The only mention of the new 
Cowles’ eeblheation was a cap- 
tionless cartoon showing an ob- 
vious house detective sitting in 
the lobby of a hotel spying 
through the hole in the cover 
of Flair. 

We learn Flair bought 100 
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E & P CALENDAR 


March 12-14.— Central 
States Circulation. Managers 
convention, Stevens 


University 3t Ne" da, Ren 
nive: of Nevai 0. 
March 19-20—Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers va 
Finance Officers, regional 
meeting, Hotel Selwyn, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


March 19-21 — Interstate 
Circulation Managers Assn., 
spring meeting, Warwick Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 20-21 — Northwest 
News Executives Conference, 
School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Mi- 
neapolis. 

March 21-24—Press 4 
tography, 9th annual 
course, Nog State Wancile: 


Kent, O! 

March 29-31 — Association 
of National Advertisers, 
spring meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot Sp’ ings, Va. 

March 30-31 - April 1—Na- 
tional Editorial Assn., 2nd 
spring meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York City. 

Bay - 30- Avril 1—Ameri- 

Assn. of Advertising 


Agencies, annual mee 
Greenbrier Hotel, White S' 
phur Springs, W. Va. 





copies of New Yorker for this 
stunt—plus whatever they could 
oA on the newsstands, we sup- 


<< those copies on the 
desks of advertisers and space 
buyers around the city was sure 
a neat plug for the New Yorker. 





Candido’s Story 
continued from page 73 





where along the line, and he 
was sitting in the lobby of the 
\hotel all the while.) 

He finally con- 
sented to B.-- 
for one his 
usual “pictures. 
He posed against 
the wall and 
gave us orders 
toi “go ahead and 
shoot your pic- 
tures.” After we 
got one, we 
asked him if he 
wouldn’t walk 
toward us. 

As he did, a 
mink - coated 
lady happened to be passing by. 
She gave Mr. Eyebrows a nasty 
look and said, “Oh, it’s you 
again!” That’s how I got the 
title for the picture. 

B 





Candido 


New S-T Columnist 
CuIcaco — Dougherty 
(Mrs. Harry Boysen) has left 
the Chicago Herald-American, 
where she has conducted a so- 
ciety page column, “Cholly 
Dearborn,” to join the Chicago 
Sun-Times. She will write a 
new column for the Sun-Times, 
“Mary-Go-Round,” on social life. 
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How fwo new 
Linotypes 
enable Virginia 
firm to handle 
80% more 
sales volume 





“Our new Linotypes enable us to 
get more work and produce it on 
a shorter schedule. We couldn’t 
handle the business without the 
new 33’s.”—J. D. WILLIAMS 


In 1945, the Keel-Williams Corporation of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia purchased a plant equipped with three composing 
machines all over 25 years old. To set composition for their 
newspaper and job work, these old machines were operated 
8 hours per day, and most display sizes were hand set. 

In May, 1948, a Model 33 Linotype was installed and in 
January, 1949, another Model 33 was added. 


How Two Model 33’s Increased Plant Capacity—On the new 
Model 33’s with their wide magazines, both text and display 
matter are composed with equal ease and economy. Hand 
setting has been virtually eliminated. While the Keel-Wil- 
liams Corporation now has one less composing machine 
and a sales volume 80% greater than in 1945, the two new 
Model 33’s are operated only 8 hours per day. Duplex-Dis- 
play matrices are used to double the number of faces at the 
operator’s fingertips. To provide maximum composing- 
room efficiency Self-Quadders are also used. Today, 99% 
of all the firm’s composition is machine set, including dis- 
play matter. It is easy to see how Keel-Williams Corpora- 
tion is now able to handle a much wider range of jobs with 
fewer machines and less operating time. 











“After we had installed our first 
Model 33 Linotype, production 
took a big jump. It was just plain 
good sense to put in the second 
one.”—H. K. KEEL 


New Machines Slash Parts Costs— From 1945 to 1947, annual 
maintenance costs for parts were $233 per old machine, and 
the Keel-Williams staff made practically all their own re- 
pairs. The cost of down-time and loss of sales were impos- 
sible to calculate. It is estimated that the new machines are 
paying for themselves from parts savings alone. 


Steadier Production— The new machines are saving time all 
around. Slugs are parallel, uniform, type-high and solid. 
Make-up and stone work are quicker. Forms do not belly 
in lock-up and practically all forms lift the first time. Make- 
ready is quicker, easier. This enterprising Virginia firm has 
been able to run as many as 125,000 impressions directly 
from the slugs with good commercial printing results. 


You, Too, Can Cut Costs With New Linotypes—We suggest 
that you convert the cost of maintaining old equipment to 
an investment in new Linotypes. Remember, Linotypes 
save money in composition, make-up, lock-up, makeready, 
press work handling, and produce higher quality results in 
less time. Let’s get together and determine which Linotype 
equipment is best suited to handle the needs of your com- 
posing room most efficiently. 


«SS ek 4a Leadership Through Research 








TRADE MARK 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 29 RYERSON STREET, BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 


Linotype Corona and Members of the Spartan and Erbar Families 


Printed in U.S. A. 


Markets are like melons... 


To find one good one..: 


yy im 
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= 
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NEWSPAPER COVERAGE PROVES IT! In a well- 
to-do 16-county three-state pocket the Evans- 
ville Courier and Press offer complete and exclu- 
sive market coverage for your product. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING PROVES IT! Evansville 


ranks 7th in retail grocery linage . . . 14th in 
drug store linage. 


ez 


i 
sh 


fi 
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LAST YEAR EIGHT NATIONAL ADVERTISER } 
proved it by using test-market campaigns in 
the Evansville Courier and Press to gain fas 
acceptance of their products. 


FOR FAST RESULTS THE LOW COST WAY use the 
Evansville Courier and Press in your nex 
campaign. 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


+ Rocky Min. News 


+ + + News-Sentinel 
General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 














